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Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  Sun -Times  has  bite 


Tlicro's  a  unique,  spicy  flavor  to  the  Sun-Times  you  won't  find  in  many  other 
newspapers.  It’s  informative.  Knlishtcning.  But  never  stuffy.  Because  it's  written  for 
people,  by  some  of  the  best  communicators  in  the  busine.s.s. 

Take  Bill  Mauldin.  He  .says  more  in  one  cartoon  than  most  people  can  .say 
in  a  thousand  words.  Take  Charles  Bartlett.  He’s  tops  in  Wa.shington  for  significant 
news  firsts.  Take  Ann  Landers.  Walter  Lipmann.  Red  Smith.  Irv  Kupcinet 
and  a  lot  of  other  talented  people  who  make  the  Sun-Times  such  bright  reading. 
Is  it  any  wonder  we’re  growing  faster  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper?* 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


Is  It  any  wonder  so  many  advertisers  arc  making  the  Big  Switcheroo  to  Chicago's  lop  two  (the  Sun  times  and  Daily  News  combinationi? 


MORE  THAN  24  PATENTABLE 
IMPROVEMENTS  AND  INNOVATIONS 

Designed  and  built  to  perform  from  the  pressman’s  viewpoint.  Exclusive, 
important  features  added  for  faster,  smoother  mechanical  operation.  Safe 
speeds  up  to  70,000  PPH,  or  better  in  black  and  color.  Precision-built 
to  print  the  best  looking  newspapers  in  the  nation.  Computer  controls 
assure  maximum  uniformity  of  parts. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 


presses 


EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

OF  THE  SUPER  SEVENTY 

•  Adjustment  of  black  and  color  for  any 
column  or  full  page  by  merely  pushing  a 
single  button 

•  New  type  circulating  Clean  Ink  System 
for  black  and  color  which  maintains  pig¬ 
ments  in  suspension. 

•  New  heavy  duty  pre-loaded  type  cylinder 
bearings 

•  Two  types  of  underside  Tensionplate  cyl¬ 
inder  lockup,  both  with  built-in  safety 
features 

•  New,  simplified  reverse  gearing  and  posi¬ 
tive  safety  clutch  assembly 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


Plainfield,  N.J. 


Baltimore  is  the  nation’s  second  largest  port  in  foreign  tonnage.  ’Round  the  clock, 
the  harbor  is  a  beehive  of  activity— fed  by  equally  busy  rail  and  motor  carriers 
serving  a  community  whose  current  development  is  no  less  than  dynamic.  Manu¬ 
facturing  alone  accounts  for  a  payroll  of  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  ■  In  Baltimore, 
business  is  good— and  the  Sunpapers  reach  the  buyers.  In  one  compact  area, 
roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone,  92%  of  all  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made. 
In  this  same  area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (402,000  daily 
and  329,000  Sunday)— and  more  than  three  fourths  of  it  is  home  delivered.  ■  Any 
wonder  that  70.8%  of  all  advertising  lineage  in  Baltimore  daily  papers  is  in  the 
Sunpapers— and  why  yours  belongs  there? 


'Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun' 


I 


National  Reprasantatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbaa— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angelas, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta.  Philadalohia  a  Circulation  Figures:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  3/31/63 
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We  helped  push 
Tidewater  Virginia  into 
a  debt  of  *200  million 

A  few  years  ago  someone  started  tossing  around  the 
idea  of  building  a  17V^  mile  crossing  from  Norfolk  to 
Cape  Charles,  Virginia-across  the  mouth  of  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay.  The  idea  caught  our  fancy.  But  most 
people  said  it  was  crazy!  That  is  a  mean  stretch  of 
water— open  to  the  tides,  currents  and  wrath  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  would  require  building  two  tunnels— 
connecting  four  man-made  islands,  a  high-level  bridge 
and  miles  of  causeway  30  feet  above  high  tide.  The  cost 
would  run  to  $200-nullion.  We  thought  it  worth  every 
penny  because  we  knew  what  it  would  do  for  the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth  area. 

What  happened?  Let  0.  V.  Cecil,  Vice-President  of 
Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc.  of  New 
York  City  (one  of  the  managers  for  the  $200-million 
bond  issue)  tell  the  story:  ‘‘Selling  those  bonds  was  a 
tough  iob!  Credit  goes  to  many.  TVo  facts,  however, 
canT  be  overlooked.  Norfolk's  newspapers  —  The 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  —  persuaded  the  public 
that  this  amazing  engineering  feat  was  possible.  They 
put  most  of  Virginia  vigorously  back  of  the  effort.  But, 
maybe,  just  as  important;  they  actually  helped  sell 
those  bonds.  They  put  their  people  to  work  building 
visual  presentations  and  let  them  do  a  hard-selling  job; 
they  helped  sell  the  most  knowledgeable  investors  in 
America.  The  bridge-tunnel  will  open  early  in  1964.” 

The  job  was  fun!  And  it  underscores  how  we  go  about 
publishing  newspapers  that  go  all  out  to  enrich  this 
region’s  economy. 


Workers  weld  together  two  sections  of  second  tunnel. 

THE  VIRGIHUH-PILOT 
and  LEDGER-STAR 

Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


2J9^]2-Morn4ng  and  Cvuiing;  -  Sunday 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 

NOVEMBER 

24-25— Kanssi-Missouri  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Muehlebacl-  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

29-30  and  Dec.  I— Rocky  Mountain  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
Hilton  Hotel,  Denver. 

DECEMBER 

2- 13 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  University, 

Now  York. 

6-7 — Texas  UPl  Editors,  Dallas. 

6- 7— California  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clift,  San  Francisco. 

7—  North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Burlington,  N.C. 

10 — American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  Christmas  Party, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

JANUARY— 1964 

3 —  Virginia  Associated  Press  newspaper  members.  Rotunda  Club,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

3-4 — Virginia  Press  Associetion,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond.  Va. 

6 — North  Carolina  AP  Broadcasters  Association,  High  Point,  N.C. 

6-17 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

12-14— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

12-15— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

15- 18 — National  Editorial  Association  Regional,  San  Marcos  Hotel,  Chand¬ 
ler,  Arlz. 

16- Feb.  14— National  Editorial  Association  Study  Mission  to  Pacific  Islands, 
New  Zealand,  Australia. 

17- 19— Now  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Las  Cruces, 
Now  Mexico. 

19- 22— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Business 
Conference,  Jack  Tar  Poinsett  Hotel,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

20- 31 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for 
newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York.^ 

21- 23 — New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Statler-Hiltoa 
Hotel,  Boston. 


10— New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

I  10-12 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  jointly  with  New  York  State 

I  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-21 — American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Univer 
sity.  New  York. 

16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 
Monteleone,  New  Orleans,  La. 

21- 23 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Convention,  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
Denver. 

22- 23 — ^The  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

22- 23— National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  La  Salle 
Chicago. 

23- 25— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

24- March  6— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

i  27-29 — PN PA- Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver 
tising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


8- 10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Rice  Hotel 

Houston,  Texas. 

9- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi 

nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12-14— National  Editorial  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

19-21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevuo-Strat 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

30-April  10— American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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He  probes  the  problems  of  a 
nation  "plunging  toward  chaos" 


JULIAN  HARTT 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Bureau  Chief 


Julian  Hartt  probes  the  puzzle  of  the  largest  nation  in  South  America— its  paradox  of  beauty 
side-by-side  with  ugliness— its  shifting,  seething  political  struggles.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
Rio  De  Janeiro  Bureau  Chief  sees  "a  curious,  grey-shaded  situation  in  Brazil.  Rio  itself  appears 
calm,  but  just  below  the  surface  is  a  spreading  current  of  uneasiness— and  in  the  streets,  every 
ingredient  for  violence... President  Goulart,  striving  to  keep  a  grip  on  his  inflation-plagued 
government,  is  leading  Brazil  along  an  ever  more  precipitous  path,  plainly  risking  a  headlong 
plunge  toward  economic  chaos.” 

For  more  than  30  years,  Julian  Hartt  has  been  an  author,  correspondent,  and  editor... 
in  grass-roots  towns,  in  great  metropolitan  news  centers,  on  the  Pacific  and  Korean  war 
fronts.  He  is  a  keen  and  respected  military  analyst.  His  books  on  missilery  are  brilliant  and 
definitive.  Now,  through  his  South  American  dispatches.  Times  readers  share  his  experience, 
his  objectivity,  his  deep  knowledge  of  personalities  as  they  blend— or  clash— to  make  news. 

Julian  Hartt  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his  field. 
His  job  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable  talent, 
ability,  and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


Repr«stnted  Nationally  by;  Creamer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc. 


The  stimulating  urge  to  try  new  ideas 
...  to  create,  experiment,  improve  .  .  . 
to  develop  more  efficient  processes  and 
products — 


these  are  the  reasons  for  continuing 
leadership  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS  in 
production  and  performance. 


A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  Every  Need! 


SYNDICATE 
for  job  work 


NEWSPAPER 
for  full-page 
reproduction 


BLUE  RIBBON 
and  SILVERTONE 
for  quality  baked  work 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 
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First  (?)  ISews  (?)  First  (?) 


There's  something 
doing  at 

CERTIFIED  RESEARCH 
all  the  time! 


Why  radio  and  television  will  never  replace  the  newspapers: 

The  station  that  keeps  yakking  about  its  “in-depth”  news  cover¬ 
age  but  feeds  you  a  steady  diet  of  one-sentence  items.  Xjie  onlv 
thing  it  covers  in  depth  is  “important  messages  from  our  sponsors.’’ 

Tlie  noisy  outfit  that  proclaims  news  time  with  the  ringing  of 
bells,  the  buzzing  of  buzzers,  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  Mare 
of  trumpets. 

The  nut  who  drools,  smacks  his  lips  and  grins  as  he  warns  yon 
that  a  devastating  hurricane  is  on  the  way. 

The  excitable  joker  who  breaks  in  hysterically  with  a  spot  newt 
story  without  bothering  to  mention  such  trivial  details  as  names; 
“A  42-year-old  Bingtown  woman  and  a  Midville  teenager  wen 
killed  in  a  head-on-collision  on  the  Tliroughway  today.  And  now, 
back  to  the  music.” 

The  guy  who  tells  you  that  his  station  is  right  there  with  the 
exclusives  and  then  proceeds  to  read  his  beats  from  the  local 
paper. 

Characters  like  Jack  Paar  who  rant  against  newspapers  and 
newspapermen— but  who  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  build  up 
their  guest  stars  than  to  say  newspaper  critics  wrote  soniethini 
favorable  about  them. 

The  station  that  gives  you  stirring  preambles  like  *‘A  well- 
informed  public  is  a  free  public,  a  public  that  will  fight  to  main¬ 
tain  its  democratic  way  of  life  when  it  knows  the  truth”  every  time 
it  broadcasts  a  couple  of  news  items  about-  grass  fires  and  honte- 
breaks. 

The  mouthy  interviewer  who  keeps  interrupting  the  interviewee 
with  such  sage  observations  as  “Imagine  that”  or  “That’s  fantastie” 
or  “Yeah,  I  know  what  you  mean.” 

The  station  that  sounds  ofT  endlessly  about  its  extensive  coverafe 
of  the  area  .  .  .  with  its  one  wire  machine  and  two  disc  jockey 
telephone  reporters. 

—Harold  Winerip,  Bouton  Travder 


,  — J.  D.  McCoy  III,  son  of  the  production  manager  of  the 

i  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independent  and  Daily  Mail,  was  named 
I  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney  at  age  25.  .  .  Chuck  Hemingway, 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat  sports  writer  and  high  school 
senior,  took  off  from  work  long  enough  to  win  the  Arkansas 
AAA  cross-country  2.11-mile  run  in  10:56.2.  .  .  .  Miss  Jo  H. 
Hoskinson,  who  hasn’t  missed  a  deadline  with  her  Sunday 
I  gardening  column  for  the  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript  in  30 
I  years,  was  named  “Oklahoma  Woman  of  the  Year”  by  the 
I  University  of  Oklahoma’s  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  She  became  a 
!  newspaperwoman  nearly  40  years  ago  on  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Globe.  .  .  .  “Aren’t  you  proud  of  me,  considering  the  fact  that 
you  gave  me  my  first  job?”  inquires  Charles  E.  Seel,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Atlantic  City  Reporter,  who  has  been  installed 
I  as  president  of  the  Atlantic  City  Press  Club.  The  answer  is  a 
warm  and  hearty  affirmative.  I’ve  been  proud  of  him  since  1940 
when  as  editor  of  the  Miami  Beach  Tropics  (now  the  Sun) 
I  employed  him  as  a  young  hotshot  nightlife  columnist,  which 
he  still  happily  is  in  spite  of  his  double  presidency  of  a  news¬ 
paper  and  a  press  club. 


I  — Heady  heads:  “Yew-22  Incident:  Shrub-napers  Loot  Park”— 

>  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- Democrat  (about  theft  of  22  shrubs); 
j  “Baskin’  In  The  Sun”  is  the  title  of  Gordon  Baskin’s  column  in 
I  the  Virginia  Beach  Sun-Neu>s;  “Jill  Drops  Lance,  (^ts  Jack”  (about 
Jill  St.  John’s  divorce)^-/Veic  York  Daily  News;  “Egg  Industry 
Cackles  About  Its  Own  Ideas”— Chicago’s  American;  “Honey  of  a 
I  Hobby  But  Profit  Stings” — Indianapolis  News;  lead  to  Business 
I  Editor  Charles  Vaughan’s  story  read:  “Tom  Johnson  is  engaged 
I  in  an  extremely  sticky  beesness.  He  has  roughly  1,880,000  em- 
I  ployes  who  assault  him  with  poison  darts  when  provoked.”  Harry 
Miller,  director  of  the  Gaines  Dog  Research  Center,  New  York, 
who  was  railed  the  youngest  managing  editor  in  the  U.S.  by  E&P 
when  be  held  that  position  for  the  Bloomington  (III.)  Bulletin, 
recalls  a  head  his  telegraph  editor  wrote  over  a  story  about  s 
firman  cargo  submarine  that  visited  the  U.S.  during  the  early 
years  of  World  War  I  before  this  country  was  involved:  “Super 
Submersible  Slips  Silently  to  Sea.”  Wentzle  Ruml,  secretary  of 
the  Dog  Writers  Association  of  America,  recaUs  when  he  was  night 
editor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Republican  at  19  he  had  to 
handle  the  Black  Tom  explosion  story  at  1  a.m. 
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...and  only 
this  much... 

(5.396  of 
households) 
IS  duplicated 


MONDAY  THROUGH  SUNDAY 

The  OREGONIAN 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 

THE  OREGON  JOURNAL 

MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


editorial 


LAP  A  Effectiveness 

Many  people  have  asked  what  the  Inter-American  Press  Association 
does  anti  what  it  has  accomplished.  Its  record  of  fighting  censor¬ 
ship  around  this  hemisphere  is  well-known  and  tieeds  no  further 
elaljoration  here.  What  most  jjeople  do  not  realize,  anil  that  includes 
some  of  the  L\P.\  members,  is  how  effective  this  fight  has  beeti  since 
the  I.\PA  reorganization  in  1950. 

It’s  a  difficult  thing  to  pin-|ioint  because  I.\PA  cannot  take  creilit 
for  any  revolutions.  But  I.\P.^  carried  on  a  relentless  fight  against  the 
press  control  and  censorship  of  at  least  three  Latin  .\mericati  dictators 
and  undoubtedly  had  something  to  do  with  their  fall. 

At  the  I.\PA  meeting  iti  Miami,  however,  some  very'  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  of  I.\P.\  effectivetiess  was  revealed.  At  a  board  of  directors  meet¬ 
ing,  Treasurer  John  Brogan  cotnmentetl  that  at  least  two  members  hail 
publicly  avowed  they  “oweil  tiot  only  their  very  Ireeilom  bitt  their  lives 
to  L\P.\.”  They  are  Demetrio  Canelas,  publisher  of  Los  Tiempos  in 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  anil  Hernan  Robleto,  publisher  of  Fletrlia  in 
Managua,  Nicaragua. 

This  prompted  two  other  L\P.\  board  members  to  speak  itp.  Pedro 
Juaquin  Chamorro  of  La  Prcnsa,  Matiagita,  and  German  Orties  of 
El  Caribe,  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  immediately  took  the 
Hoor  to  make  the  same  statement. 

We  feel  there  are  probably  others  who  coiilil  be  included.  But  these 
four  are  proof  enough  of  effectiveness. 

Journalism  Research 

^I^HE  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  .\ssociation  is  taking  the 
-*-  leadership  in  a  project  to  develop  some  sound  research  that  will 
be  rewarding  anil  useful  to  all  newspajx;rs  and  newspapermen. 
Dr.  Chilton  Bush  of  Stanford  University  has  finished  a  stuily  for  .\PME 
and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As.sociation  on  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  news  research  center. 

He  has  recommended  a  six-month  trial,  under  a  recogtiizeil  utii- 
versity  researcher,  conducted  from  ANPA  headquarters  in  New  York. 
-Meanwhile,  a  policy  board  cati  determine  whether  a  |)ermanent  tenter 
should  be  established.  It  is  felt  that  -VP-ME,  .\NP.\,  .\SNE,  journalism 
school  educators,  netvspaper  promotion  managers  and  possibly  the 
wire  services  might  be  represented  on  the  policy  board. 

This  is  a  project  that  deserves  the  supjjort  of  everyone  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Conducted  properly  on  a  |>ermanent  basis  its  research  can  help 
take  some  of  the  guesswork  out  of  newspajjer  news  presentation. 

Rates^  Rates,  Rates 

IVewspaper  admen  have  been  hearing  national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  complain  about  the  local-national  rate  differential  for 
so  long  that  most  of  them  have  become  anesthetized  and  don’t  hear  it 
any  more.  The  admen  themselves  are  complaining  about  their  dis- 
app)earing  national  advertising  volume  but  they  apparently  don’t 
listen  to  the  people  who  should  be  their  best  customers.  -Another  one — 
a  $2,000,000-a-year  customer — spoke  out  in  an  E&P  interview  last  week. 

William  Black,  head  of  the  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  Corp.,  was  and  is 
mad  about  the  fact  that  he  has  to  pay  newspapers  more  for  the  same 
amount  of  newspaper  ad  space  as  the  advertiser  placed  next  to  him  on 
a  page.  “National  advertising  is  being  discouraged  and  we  use  news¬ 
papers  only  when  we  have  to,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Black  has  voiced  a  complaint  that  has  been  made  by  many 
national  advertisers,  whose  budgets  are  considerably  larger.  In  our 
opinion,  they  are  worth  listening  to. 
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Bui  ye,  brethren,  he  not  weary  in  well 
tIoing.—Thessalunianii,  lit;  13. 
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PROVINCIALISM 

The  orovincialism  and  stuffiness  of  trade 
journals  such  as  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
Broadcasting  never  cease  to  amaze  me. 
Robert  IJ.  Brown’s  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
(Nov.  !<•)  is  a  good  example. 

Walter  Cronkite  admits  that  radio  and 
television  cannot  compete  with  newspapers 
in  presenting  complete  news  or  news 
analysis.  This  is  true.  Mr.  Brown  cheers. 

But  then,  Cronkite  goes  on  to  say  that 
most  newspapers  aren’t  doing  the  job  in 
complete  news  coverage  they  should  he 
doing.  Mr.  Brown  gets  excited — after  all 
this  is  an  attack  on  newspapers.  Then 
follow.s,  in  his  column,  three  paragraphs 
of  picayune  examination  of  Cronkite’s 
statement.  The  essence,  I  guess,  is  that 
Mr.  Brown  feels  Cronkite  should  define  his 
terms. 

In  an  earlier  section,  under  the  article 
describing  Cronkite’s  speech  to  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  it’s  reported  that  he  urged 
“competitive  co-existence  between  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television.” 

This,  to  me,  is  the  crux.  Each  medium 
has  its  strong  and  weak  points.  Each  fills 
a  need.  Each  is  here  to  stay. 

Let’s  concentrate  on  getting  the  news, 
interpreting  it  and  presenting  it  to  the 
public  so  perhaps  they’ll  he  a  little  hit 
iietter  equipped  to  cope  with  a  complex 
and  confusing  world. 

Robert  W.  Vivian 
Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette 
*  *  * 

SPELUNG 

For  some  years  now  a  lonely  and  de¬ 
creasing  group  has  held  to  the  battle 
against  the  monstrous  “barbeque”  spelling. 
The  word  is  barbecue.  Or  at  least,  it  has 
been  barbecue.  But  now  schools  spell  it 
with  a  q,  even  university  releases  spell  it 
with  a  q,  and  now  I  guess  the  war  is  over, 
lost,  and  done — E&P  has  joined  the  q, 
Aug.  24  issue,  page  16,  column  2,  para¬ 
graph  7,  last  line. 

Jim  Sterner 

Mexico,  Mo. 
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Short  Takes 

Police  Beat: 

A  mother  and  daughter  were  arrested 
by  State  olice  for  ship  lifting  at  a  super¬ 
market.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex- 
press. 

• 

Pair  Suspected  Of  Burglaries  In  Bon¬ 
ham  Jail.  —  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 

• 

Gov.  Peabody  Hit  By  Police  Chiefs  On 
Chair  Stand.  —  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call. 

• 

“When  I  got  outside  Blank  electrically 
lighted,  however  was  lying  on  the  ground 
and  one  of  the  women  was  just  standing 
there.”  —  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

• 

Mrs.  Blank  received  2-10  yards  for 
forgery.  —  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 


LePelley,  Christian  Science  Monitor 

STATE  LOTTERY 

Your  November  9  editorial  on  the  New 
Hampshire  sweepstakes  contains  an  error 
of  fact,  albeit  one  which  many  of  our  state 
officials  seem  quite  willing  to  encourage. 

You  refer  to  New  Hampshire  as  a  state 
“where  a  majority  of  the  people  voted  to 
have  the  state-conducted  lottery,”  and  you 
comment  on  the  Post  Office  and  the  FCC 
as  negating  “the  expressed  wish  of  the 
voters.”  The  sweepstakes  bill  became  law, 
not  by  popular  vote,  but  by  a  majority 
vote  in  the  legislature.  It  was,  incidentally, 
opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  state’s  news¬ 
papers,  and  by  many  of  the  more  respon¬ 
sible  groups  in  the  state. 

There  may  be  strong  arguments  for  re¬ 
pealing  the  federal  regulations  restricting 
the  news  of  lotteries,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  vote  of  the  New  Hampshire  legis¬ 
lature  is  one  of  those  arguments.  The  same 
legislature  has  expressed  some  interesting 
opinions  on  the  right  of  the  Attorney 
(ieneral  to  investigate  subversion,  on 
Communists  who  wish  to  travel  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  on  the  degree  of  freedom 
to  be  allowed  professors  and  the  student 
newspaper  at  the  state  university.  If  these 
votes  of  the  Granite  State  legislature  were 
advanced  as  reasons  for  revising  federal 
legislation.  Editor  &  Publisher  would  be 
the  first  to  protest. 

William  B.  Rotch 
Milford  (N.  H.)  Cabinet. 

*  *  * 

WHERE  ERNIE  DIED 

On  reading  the  item  about  Ernie  Pyle’s 
death  (Nov.  16),  I  got  out  my  old  memory 
liat  and  later,  verified  it  with  the  note  in 
my  copy  of  our  sjup’s  memory  book. 

Mr.  Pyle  was  killed  during  W.W.  II, 
and  I  recall  quite  clearly  hearing  about 
it  the  same  day,  as  we  were  lying  just  off 
shore  to  provide  shore  bombardment  when 
needed.  However,  it  was  at  le  Shima,  a 
small  island  off  the  west  coast  of  Okinawa, 
and  not  at  I  wo  Jima  as  stated. 

Iwo  was  exclusively  a  Marine  operation 
and  there  were  not — could  not  have  been — 
any  Infantry  Division  headquarters  there. 

Edward  J.  Reichert 

(iorham,  N.  H. 


MISLEADING 

In  the  report  on  a  talk  given  by  George 
V’.  Allen,  president  of  the  Tobacco  Insti¬ 
tute.  Inc.  (Nov.  2),  Mr.  Allen  is  quoted 
as  making  two  statements,  one  of  which 
is  erroneous  and  one  of  which  is  mis¬ 
leading. 

Mr.  Allen  says  in  jiart.  “.  .  .  elaborate 
sanitariums  were  built  in  mountain  areas 
like  Lake  Placid.  .  .  .”  Lake  Placid  is  a 
famous  resort  area  (IJ.S.  Olympic  bid  City 
for  the  1968  Winter  Games),  and  has  never 
been  associated  with  tulierculosis.  Saranac 
Lake,  nine  miles  from  Lake  Placid,  is  a 
world-famous  health  resort  and  was  home 
of  the  Trudeau  Sanitarium  and  other  such 
institutions. 

A  paragraph  later  Mr.  Allen  is  quoted 
as  making  a  statement  which  at  least  im¬ 
plies  that  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  was  tantamount  to  finding  a  cure, 
and  the  sanitaria  were  consequently  un¬ 
necessary.  This  is  misleading.  Bed  rest, 
with  mechanical  surgical  assistance,  was 
essential  to  the  cure  until  the  late  19403 
when  the  drugs  were  introduced. 

I  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Allen’s  re¬ 
search  on  smoking  and  lung  cancer  is 
much  more  accurate  than  his  information 
on  tuberculosis.  I  also  feel  that  Mr.  Allen 
should  certainly  praise  the  press  which 
has,  in  general,  showed  a  great  lack  of 
courage  when  it  comes  to  the  subject  of 
smoking  and  cancer. 

Peter  W.  Cox 
.Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise, 

Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

HYPHENATED 

What  was  E&P’s  point  in  rehashing  the 
reaction  to  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address? 
(Nov.  16). 

I  can’t  imagine  what  it  was — unless  it 
gave  you  a  chance  to  demonstrate  your 
incompetence. 

At  least  the  publication  that  claims  to 
speak  for  newspaperdom  should  (hut 
doesn’t)  get  the  names  of  famous  papers 
right! 

editor  &  publisher,  13th  graf,  pub¬ 
lished  “New  York  Tribune.” 

Horace  Greeley’s  paper  was  the  “New- 
York  Tribune.” 

NOTE  THAT  HYPHEN! 

Every  expert  knows  the  CORRECT 
name. 

But  NOT  Editor  &  Publisher. 

R.  D.  Linton 

Nanuet.  N.  Y. 
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Is  this 
winner 


Juan  de  Onis  is  New  York  Times  news 
bureau  chief  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He’s 
also  a  winner  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  1963  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prize 
for  “distinguished  journalistic  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  advancement  of 
international  friendship  and  under¬ 
standing  in  the  Americas.” 

Understanding. 

That’s  what  your  readers  get  when 
you  give  them  de  Onis  and  all  his  col¬ 
leagues  of  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service.  Understanding  of  the  events 
that  make  news  in  Latin  America  and 
in  all  the  world. 

Your  readers  see  change  everywhere 
they  look  in  the  world.  And  they  want 
to  know  why.  They  demand  it  from 
their  newspaper.  Which  is  why  yours 
will  carry  much  more  weight  with 
them  when  you  carry  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

Your  next  step:  Write  R.  R.  Bucking¬ 
ham,  manager-editor,  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service.  229  West  43  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Behind  The  Barricades! 

THE  S.S.  RUFFIANS 


Can  a  press  placed  behind 
iron  barricades  be  said  to  be 
really  free? 

That  is  exactly  the  situation 
when  President  Kennedy’s  blue- 
and-white  jetliner  taxis  to  a 
stop  at  Idlewild  Airport  and 
he  steps  briskly  from  his  plane 
to  l)oard  his  bubble-topped 
limousine  for  the  ride  to  town. 

Politicians  and  little-and  big¬ 
wigs  of  all  types  and  sizes  meet 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  ramp. 
They  exchange  words  and  greet¬ 
ings  the  press  behind  its  barri¬ 
cades  does  not  hear. 

All  in  the  privileged  greeting 
group  keep  their  eyes  on  the 
newsmen  and  cameramen,  who 
are  also  behind  the  barricade. 

In  Name  of  Security 

Usually  there  is  hardly  100 
persons  around  the  area.  Often 
these  onlookers,  without  special 
press  cards,  without  having  to 
show  identifications,  get  closer 
to  the  President  than  the  press 
does. 

How  come?  What’s  happened 
here? 

It’s  all  in  the  name  of  se¬ 
curity. 

Now  where  does  the  question 
of  security  end  and  the  problem 
of  a  controlled  press,  kept  from 
access  to  the  news,  begin? 

There  is  no  question  that  the 
press  and  the  Secret  Service 
have  reached  that  point  and  be¬ 
yond. 

On  top  of  all  this  is  the  rude¬ 
ness  and  ruffian  manner  a  good 
many  of  these  agents  assume 
toward  the  press  under  the  guise 
of  security. 

They  often  act  as  though 
newsmen  were  not  Americans 
and  did  not  have  a  record  al¬ 
most  as  impressive  as  theirs  for 
respect  for  their  President  and 
his  security. 

Just  where  do  the  rights  un¬ 
der  the  First  Amendment  end 
and  the  assumed  and  overrid¬ 
ing  rights  of  the  secret  service 
take  complete  charge? 

The  press  barricades,  symbols 
of  press  control  and  repression, 
began  to  make  their  appearance 
after  the  television  reporters 
and  cameramen  and  the  radio 
reporters  with  their  trust-in¬ 
teeth  microphones  started  to 
supersede  the  orderly  and  tradi- 
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A  Reporter’s  Plea  for  Action 
To  Protect  Interview  Rights 


By  Thomas  Del  Vecchio 

tional  methods  of  gathering 
news. 


Rapport  Is  Gone 

These  views  are  based  on  my 
24  years  of  experience  at  air¬ 
ports,  but  they  are  symptomatic 
and  characteristic  of  what  has 
happened  to  news  coverage  in 
New  York  City. 

With  vivid,  almost  riotous 
images  of  microphone-waving 
interviews  fresh  in  mind,  it  is 
almost  unbelievable  to  recall  a 
former  day  when  newsmen  got 
to  know  their  personages  and 
got  their  best  stories  through 
the  intimacy,  trust  and  rapport 
they  created  with  them. 

At  La  Guardia  Airport  news¬ 
men  established  the  principle 
that  everyone,  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  down,  was  to  be  approached 
courteously  and  properly,  and 
interviewed. 

There  were  no  barricades. 

There  wasn’t  even  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  the  routine 
details  on  the  greeters,  what 


was  said,  where  the  VIP  was 
going. 

The  rule  prevailed  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  to  some  extent  with 
President  Eisenhower. 

The  procedure  was  simplicity 
itself.  The  writing  press  stood 
back  while  the  photographers 
took  their  arrival  shots.  Then 
the  interviewers  moved  in,  tim¬ 
ing  their  impromptu  sessions 
with  the  wishes  and  time-limits 
of  their  subjects. 

Often  there  was  little  time  for 
more  than  a  few  questions  and 
answers.  At  others  there  were 
arrangements  for  more  extended 
interviews. 

Traditional  Informality 

But  there  was  access.  There 
was  a  traditional  informality 
and  orderliness. 

All  the  arrangements  were 
made  in  advance,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  no  serious  complaints  in  all 
the  years  that  this  now-lost 
tradition  brought  both  intimacy 


IT'S  QUESTIONABLE,  say  experienced  newsmen,  whether  this  chaotic 
kind  of  interviewing  of  a  newsworthy  person  is  productive  of  information 
or  is  a  proper  press  performance.  The  reporters  and  television  newsmen 
are  bombarding  Archbishop  Ngo  Dinh  Thuc  with  questions  on  the 
Vietnam  crisis  upon  his  arrival  at  New  York  International  Airport  from 
Rome. 
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and  dignity  to  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  the  news 
source. 

The  same  principle,  with  some 
modification,  prevailed  all 
through  the  war  years.  The  air¬ 
port  pressmen  were  checked  and 
given  army  identifications.  They 
had  access  to  the  arrival  and 
departure  areas  of  the  military 
planes. 

What  the  newsmen  could  not 
cover  themselves,  a  highly-capa- 
ble  news  staff  in  uniform  did  for 
them,  complete  with  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  newsmen  never  over¬ 
stepped  their  bounds,  nor  vio¬ 
lated  their  sometimes  awesome 
trust. 

In  the  beginning,  with  cen¬ 
sorship  shaping  up,  the  news¬ 
men  could  interview  only  those 
passengers  on  the  commercial 
airliners  whose  names  had  been 
cleared  in  advance. 

But  after  a  time  the  lists 
were  thrown  open  to  them  and 
they  had  to  use  their  judgment 
as  to  who  was  interviewable, 
and  who  might  need  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  secrecy  and  anonymity 
because  of  the  war. 

I  know  of  no  complaint 
throughout  this  difficult  and 
self-disciplining  and  self-judg¬ 
ment  period. 

‘Potential  Enemy’ 

I  cite  this  advisedly,  in  view 
of  the  current  Secret  Service 
attitude  that  any  newsmen, 
seemingly,  is  a  potential  enemy 
of  his  country. 

There  were  no  barricades  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  days  in  the  old 
terminal  building  at  Idlewild 
Airport.  Newsmen  had  access  to 
Customs.  There  wasn’t  a  thing 
that  happened  at  the  airport, 
from  emergency  landings  to  the 
arrival  of  a  President,  that  they 
did  not  have  intimate  knowledge 
of  and  could  cover. 

The  change  began  when  the 
press  room  was  moved  to  the 
International  Arrival  building. 
This  coincided  with  the  bur¬ 
geoning  of  tv  and  radio  re¬ 
porter  coverage. 

There  was  a  new  breed  of 
public  relations  man  in  key 
places. 

Often  he  had  not  a  single 
{Continued  on  page  67) 


FIRM  POSITIONS 


SNPA  Editors  Meet 
Difficult  Situations 


Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

The  Editorial  Committee  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  reported  this 
week  that  the  South’s  editors, 
for  the  most  part,  have  assumed 
their  responsibility  for  taking 
firm  positions  in  difficult  situa¬ 
tions. 

Direct  reference  was  made  to 
“racial  problems”  in  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  brief  report.  Newspaper 
owners  and  editors,  it  noted, 
have  handled  the  problem  indi¬ 
vidually. 

“Many,”  the  report  said, 
“have  exhibited  outstanding 
leadership  and  have  again  indi¬ 
cated  the  power  of  the  press  to 
stimulate  thought,  and  to  influ¬ 
ence  people  in  seeking  just 
decisions.” 


Stewardship 


Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning  News; 
John  W.  Finney,  Columbia 
(Tenn.)  Daily  Herald;  Conway 
C.  Craig,  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express  &  News;  W.  Marion 
Saunders,  Danville  (Va.)  Regis¬ 
ter;  and  Cecil  B.  Highland  Jr., 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent 
&  Telegram. 


interests  of  their  communities 
and  the  nation.  After  working 
with  virtually  all  of  our  400 
members,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  will  meet  these  require¬ 
ments.” 

H.  Galt  Braxton,  publisher  of 
the  Kinston  (N.  C.)  Daily  Free- 
Press,  sergeant-at-arms  for  40 
years,  called  delegates  to  busi¬ 
ness  meetings  this  year  by 
clanging  a  new  brass  bell  which 
had  been  presented  to  him. 


Jackson  New  President 


The  committee  suggested  that 
each  SNPA  member  re-examine 
his  stewardship  as  an  editor, 
“whether  he  does  in  fact  dis¬ 
charge  such  responsibility  di¬ 
rectly,  and  that  he  commune 
with  himself  at  the  proper  time 
to  determine  if  his  newspaper 
is  measuring  up  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  responsibility  inher¬ 
ent  in  taking  positions,  and  in 
providing  analytical  facts  and 
arguments  through  sensible  edi¬ 
torials.” 

“Income  is  important,”  the 
report  added.  “The  business  side 
of  a  newspaper  must  be  healthy, 
or  the  whole  establishment  is 
sick  and  weak.  But  a  second 
essential  of  a  gfood  newspaper 
is  impartial,  complete  informa¬ 
tion  in  news  columns,  and  intel¬ 
ligent  discussion  of  important 
issues  in  the  space  for  editorial 
comment,” 

The  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  submitting  the  report  were: 
Chairman,  Buford  Boone,  Tus¬ 
caloosa  (Ala.)  News;  vicechair¬ 
man,  James  E.  Mills,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald;  LeRoy 
Sinuns,  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Times;  J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette;  Tom  C. 
Harris,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times. 

Also  Quimby  Melton  Jr., 
Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily  News;  J. 
Ray  Gaines,  Bowling  Green 
(Ky.)  Park  City  News;  R.  H. 
Fackelman,  Jennings  (La.) 
Dally  News;  Wm.  Henry  Harris, 
West  Point  (Miss.)  Times- 
Leader;  Steed  Rollins,  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Morning  Herald;  Ed 
Livermore,  Sapulpa  (Okla.) 
Daily  Herald;  James  A.  Rogers, 


Albert  N.  Jackson,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  at  the  60th  anni¬ 
versary  convention  here  this 
week. 

He  succeeds  J.  Kelly  Sisk, 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Piedmont,  who  became  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Ben  Hale  Golden,  president  of 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times, 
previously  treasurer,  was  moved 
up  to  vicepresident,  and  Bert 
Struby,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
and  News,  was  elected  treasurer. 

Newly  elected  directors  are: 
Carmage  Walls,  Montgomery, 
Ala. ;  Maynard  R.  Ashworth, 
Columbus,  Ga. ;  Robert  H. 
Spahn,  Oklahoma  City;  Joe  M. 
Dealey,  Dallas,  Tex.;  D.  Ten¬ 
nant  Brj’an,  Richmond,  Va.;  and 
John  R.  Williams,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 


JuliiiMm  Jr.  .\ppoinled 


No  35-Hour  Contracts 


Mr.  Sisk  announced  that  the 
board  had  appointed  Walter 
Johnson  Jr.  to  be  SNPA’s  fourth 
secretary-manager  beginning 
April  1,  1964,  when  Tom  Tanner 
retires  from  that  position.  Mr. 
Johnson,  a  son  of  the  former 
secretary-manager  for  many 
years,  has  been  head  of  the 
Labor  Department  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  first  secretary-manager 
was  Cranston  Williams,  who  re¬ 
tired  a  few  years  ago  after  long 
service  as  general  manager  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Mr.  Tanner  observed  that  he 
had  completed  25  years  and  nine 
months  of  continuous  service 
with  SNPA.  He  said  he  hoped 
to  engage  in  some  part-time  ac¬ 
tivity  which  would  keep  him  in 
touch  with  newspaper  people. 

Concluding  his  term  of  office, 
Mr.  Sisk  declared:  “SNPA  does 
not  tell  any  of  its  members  how 
they  should  handle  their  affairs 
nor  would  any  of  us  wish  it  to 
do  so.  We  only  require  that  they 
be  true  to  their  convictions  and 
honestlv  seek  to  act  in  the  best 


A  highlight  of  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment’s  report  was  that 
southern  publishers  have  been 
holding  the  line  against  pro¬ 
posals  to  cut  the  workweek. 

“There  have  been  only  two 
reductions  in  hours  during  the 
past  year  and  despite  the  re¬ 
curring  proposals  for  35-hour 
workweeks,  there  has  been  no 
reduction  to  this  level  in  the 
past  15  years,”  the  report 
stated. 

It  was  also  note<l  that  well 
over  two-thirds  of  the  contracts 
in  SNPA  territory  are  for  more 
than  one  year’s  duration.  “The 
popularity  of  the  long-term  con¬ 
tract  continues,”  it  was  stated. 

The  average  w’age  increase  of 
170  settlements  was  7.1c  per 
hour  ($2.60  per  week),  as  com¬ 
pared  with  6.4c  per  hour  in  1962 
settlements. 


Rate  Increase  Put  Off 


Court  action  and  proceedings 
before  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  are  keeping 
off  the  possibility  of  higher 
rates  for  leased  news  and  pic¬ 
ture  wires,  Mims  Thomason, 
president  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  reported.  The  delay  in 
reaching  a  final  decision  may  be 
six  months  or  “probably  much, 
much  longer,”  he  said,  "rhe  case 
could  even  wind  up  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

The  change  in  tariffs  was  to 
have  been  effective  May  1.  UPI 
and  other  newspaper  groups  ob¬ 
tained  a  reprieve.  Mr.  Thomason 
said  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp.  officials  “are 
not  happy  about  the  severe  im¬ 
pact  on  the  press  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  prescribed  and  author¬ 
ized  rates.”  The  overall  annual 
revenue  from  the  three  cate¬ 
gories  of  rate  changes  (press, 
commercial,  government)  would 
go  down  by  $308,000,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated. 

UPI  alone,  Mr.  Thomason 
said,  faced  an  increase  in  costs 
of  more  than  $625,000  per  year 
under  the  FCC  schedule. 


‘Subsidy’  Denied 


in  effect  prior  to  1943,  cl.uming 
the  press  w'ants  a  subsidy. 

“This  we  categorically  de¬ 
nied,”  the  UPI  president  said. 
“Our  answer  to  that  is  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  news 
they  should  make  a  little  less 
profit  off  of  service  to  th(‘  jiress 
than  they  do  in  serving  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests.” 

Mr.  Thomason  said  .\T&T 
should  concentrate  on  .-))ecial 
services  of  maximum  value  to 
the  press,  and  at  a  rea.sonable 
price.  None  of  the  present  offer¬ 
ings,  such  as  Wide  Area  Tele¬ 
phone  Service,  Wide  Area  Data 
Service  and  12-circuit  Telpak, 
are  of  value  to  the  wire  sei-vices 
or  the  press  as  a  whole,  he  said. 

Dr,  Edward  R.  Annis  of  Mi¬ 
ami,  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  told  the 
publishers  that  the  Kennedy 
Administration  has  “gerryman¬ 
dered”  facts  to  deceive  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  an  attempt  to  foist  on 
them  the  King-Anderson  Bill 
for  old-age  health  care  financed 
by  payroll  taxes. 


Ollier  M(‘dia  Gain  Retail 


In  a  review  of  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  programs,  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
warned  that  newspapers  are  the 
prime  target  of  the  competitive 
media  for  retail  dollars.  In  the 
advertising  pie,  he  said,  the 
largest  wedge  of  newspaper 
I’evenue  continues  to  be  retail 
but  other  media  are  gaining. 

The  Bureau  estimated  news¬ 
papers’  retail  as  $2.8  million  for 
1962,  a  gain  of  23%  from  1965. 
Television’s  retail  has  grown  by 
33%  from  $224  million  to  $300 
million,  and  radio  has  gone  up 
by  34%  from  $326  million  to 
$439  million. 

Thomas  M.  Belk,  of  Belk 
Stores,  Charlotte,  urged  the 
publishers  to  establish  regular 
liaison  with  retailers. 

“Many  of  our  managers  tell 
us,”  he  said,  “that  the  only  time 
new’spaper  executives  sit  down 
to  talk  over  common  problems 
is  w’hen  the  papers  plan  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  rate  inci’ease,” 


85%  in  Newspapers 


Mr.  Thomason  said  AT&T 
has  been  and  continues  “ada¬ 
mantly  opposed”  to  special  rates 
for  the  press,  similar  to  those 


The  Belk  stores  believe,  he 
said,  that  newspapers  are  their 
“most  powerful  and  profitable 
selling  force  any  day  and  every 
day.”  They  put  85%  of  their 
$6  million  advertising  budget  in 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Belk  advised  publishers  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  “not 
leaving  behind  the  smaller  mer¬ 
chants  and  thus  drive  them  to 
other  advertising  media.” 

“Most  of  these  stores,”  he 
said,  “cannot  justify  the  adver¬ 
tising  expense  of  larger  papers. 
For  example,  a  North  Carolina 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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at  ia«»a  assembly 


Latin  Editors  Don’t 
Agree  on  Freedom 


Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Conflicting  stories  of  freedom 
of  the  press  in  their  countries 
came  fiom  editors  of  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  and  Guatemala 
newspai)ers  during  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Committee  hearings 
at  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  assembly. 

In  its  final  form,  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  to  the  assembly 
said  the  list  of  countries  on  the 
blacklist  had  to  be  enlarged  to 
include  Guatemala  and  Hon¬ 
duras.  In  both,  it  noted,  military 
coups  had  overthrown  the  con¬ 
stitutional  governments  and 
suppressed  freedom  of  publish¬ 
ing. 

A  “happy  contrast”  was  ob- 
ser\’ed  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  where  a 
military  coup  ousted  Juan 
Bosch,  then  handed  the  reins  to 
a  civil  triumvirate.  Freedom  of 
the  press  has  remained  invio¬ 
late  there,  the  committee  said. 

The  committee  called  for  con¬ 
tinued  vigilance  and  belliger¬ 
ence  against  the  communist  tac¬ 
tic  of  preaching  unity  until 
non-communist  factions  have 
l)ecome  less  dedicated  and  more 
complacent,  ending  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  power  structure  by 
the  communists. 

German  Ornes,  editor  of  El 
Caribe,  Santo  Domingo,  said  the 
press  in  his  country  is  free. 
Military  power  is  “preponder¬ 
ant,”  but  he  was  emphatic  that 
a  civilian  triumvirate  is  running 
the  country  without  interference 
in  the  press. 

Self-Onsorship 

Ramon  Blanco,  editor  of  El 
Imparrial  in  Guatemala,  said  all 
newspapers  but  one  are  func¬ 
tioning  normally  under  a  self¬ 
censorship  system,  which  “does 
not  permit  freedom  of  the 
press.”  Guatemala  is  also  under 
a  state  of  siege,  he  said. 

Mr.  Blanco’s  views  were  chal¬ 
lenged  by  ex-P  resident  Ydigoras, 
who  showed  press  credentials 
from  Occidente  in  Salvador,  and 
by  Roberto  Alejos,  former  presi¬ 
dential  candidate,  who  said  he 
was  representing  La  Horn.  Mr. 
Alejos  lives  in  exile  in  Miami 
Beach. 

Blanco  and  Alejos  said  free¬ 
dom  is  being  abused  in  Guate¬ 
mala. 

Blanco  took  isue  with  Ydi¬ 
goras  when  the  latter  claimed 
there  had  been  freedom  of  the 
press  under  his  regime.  He  re¬ 
minded  Ydigoras  that  he  had 
closed  Blanco’s  paper  after  the 


editor  had  written  stories  about 
an  uprising  against  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Cables  Dispute  Reports 

The  press  freedom  committee, 
headed  by  Jules  Dubois,  Chicago 
Tribune,  heard  other  reports  in¬ 
dicating  the  press  is  free  in 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Chile.  Honduras  and 
Haiti  do  not  have  freedom  of 
the  press,  it  was  concluded,  al¬ 
though  there  were  no  reports 
available. 

Addition  of  the  later  two  and 
Guatemala  brings  to  six  the 
number  of  countries  where  the 
press  is  controlled.  Others  are 
Cuba,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay, 

The  committee  received  a 
cable  from  Clarin  of  Santiago 
voicing  disagreement  with  the 
report  of  complete  press  free¬ 
dom  in  Chile. 

Another  message  from  Carlos 
Mantilla  of  El  Comercio  of 
Quito  charged  that  the  military 
junta  in  Ecuador  was  creating 
“difficulties”  for  UPI  radio 
transmissions. 

Cuban  Infiltration 

Mr.  Dubois  told  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  the  communists,  firmly 
entrenched  in  Cuba,  are  infil¬ 
trating  the  newspapers  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

“We  have  been  accustomed  to 
attacks  on  freedom  as  isolated 
actions,”  Mr.  Dubois  declared. 
“Now  we  have  to  face  something 
infinitely  more  serious  and  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  form  of  the  organized 
campaign  of  imperialist  Russia 
and  its  Cuban  satellite  to  invade 
our  hemisphere. 

“It  is  not  .sufficient  to  suppress 
news  and  opinions  of  leftist 
groups.  That  way  we  merely 
fertilize  the  soil  upon  which  the 
communists  sow  their  seeds. 

“We  must  evolve  better  and 
more  successful  techniques  .  .  . 
find  ways  to  bring  out  into  the 
light  ...  all  the  sham  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  communist 
machinations  and  expose  them 
for  all  the  world  to  see  and 
recognize  for  the  evil  that  they 
are. 

“Our  w’ay  of  life  must  not 
appear  to  be  just  a  line  of  talk, 
but  we  must  transmit  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  virtues  of 
democracy  in  the  daily  lives  of 
the  people.” 

‘Public  Enemy  No.  1’ 

Mr.  Dubois  said  Fidel  Castro 
has  “not  lost  the  title  of  Public 


Enemy  No.  1  of  the  press  of  the 
Americas,  which  we  bestowed 
on  him  at  our  annual  meeting 
in  Bogota,  Colombia,  three  years 
ago. 

“The  only  things  we  can  offer 
for  freedom  (of  oppressed  coun¬ 
tries  and  their  press)  are  our 
typewriters,  printing  presses, 
ink  and  newsprint.  These  can 
expose  and  denounce  the  crime 
against  the  free  press  commit¬ 
ted  by  Castro.” 

Mr.  Dubois  advised  the  dis¬ 
carding  of  partisan  politics  for 
professional  journalism  unity 
and  by  being  honest,  free  and 
independent. 

State  .Starts  Paper 

A  report  on  Mexico  by  Ru¬ 
dolf  o  Junco  de  La  Vega  of  El 
Notte,  in  Monterey,  Mexico,  told 
of  a  curious  situation  in  the 
state  of  Sonora,  where  the  state 
government  had  started  a  news¬ 
paper  in  opposition  to  those  al¬ 
ready  existing.  The  report  .set 
forth  that  Mexico  has  freedom 
of  the  press,  “but,”  Junco  said. 

Mexican  newspapers,  it  was 
disclosed,  buy  their  newsprint 
through  a  government  agency 
or  else  must  pay  high  import 
rates.  The  government  also  sub¬ 
sidizes  newsmen’s  salaries  and 
lends  money  to  the  papers. 

Venezuela,  reported  by  Msgr. 
Jesus  Maria  Pellin  of  La  Re¬ 
ligion  in  Caracas,  has  had  trou¬ 
ble  with  police  breaking  into 
printing  shops  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  Clarin  and  Venezolano  and 
confiscating  editions.  In  each 
case  the  newspapers  reprinted 
the  same  news  each  day.  The 
government  claimed  the  Clarin 
newspapermen  had  been  im¬ 
prisoned  because  of  subversion 
and  not  because  of  articles  they 
had  written. 

Communists  are  trying  to  si¬ 
lence  the  press  in  Peru  by  in¬ 
filtrating  it,  Manuel  Cisneros 
of  La  Cronica  in  Lima,  warned. 

Photographs,  captions  and 
content  of  news  stories  are  dis¬ 
torted,  a  condition  which  is 
viewed  as  communist  tactics. 

U.S.  ‘Threats’  Cited 

Close  examination  of  direc¬ 
tives  and  rulings  of  state  boards 
and  legislation  aimed  at  eco¬ 
nomic  reprisals  against  news¬ 
papers  was  advised  in  a  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  report  on  the 
United  States  to  the  Inter  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association’s  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  Committee. 

The  report,  prepared  by  John 
H.  Perry  Jr.,  head  of  Perry 
Publications  Inc.,  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  outlined  a  policy  by  the 
Alabama  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  board  censoring  all 
liquor  and  wine  advertising  be¬ 
fore  it  is  run  in  newspapers  and 
magazines. 


President  Suggests 
Alliance  with  Press 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Newspaper  executives  gath¬ 
ered  to  hear  President  Kennedy 
address  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  here  Nov.  18 
got  a  laugh  from  his  opening 
remark. 

The  President  noted  that  there 
were  two  former  prime  minis¬ 
ters  of  Peru  in  the  audience, 
both  of  whom  are  now  newspa¬ 
per  publishers. 

“This,”  Mr.  Kennedy  said, 
“bears  out  the  saying  in  this 
country  that  if  you  can’t  beat 
them,  join  them.” 

.\d  Tax  Threats 

Diversity  of  state  alcoholic 
beverage  laws  enables  maga¬ 
zines,  with  regional  editions,  to 
accept  advertising  which  news¬ 
papers  have  to  refuse  because 
of  state  restrictions,  according 
to  the  report.  It  also  stated  that 
efforts  have  been  made  in  four 
states  to  sneak  a  tax  on  ads 
into  omnibus  bills.  They  are 
Alabama,  Florida,  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin.  Three  other  states  — 
Louisiana,  Missouri  and  Wash¬ 
ington  —  are  considering  tax 
levies  on  advertising. 

Ad  tax  threats  also  exist  at 
the  federal  level,  most  important 
now  being  attempts  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  cur¬ 
tail  co-operative  advertising.  An 
FTC  opinion  held  that  joint  ad¬ 
vertisements  by  independent  re¬ 
tailers  which  mentioned  prices 
would  violate  anti-trust  laws. 

A  Small  Business  Committee 
bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  would  permit  such  co¬ 
operative  price  advertising. 

The  report  concluded  that  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  market  wire 
news  service  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  “paves 
the  w’ay  for  other  departments 
of  the  government  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  unused  time  for  news 
dissemination  of  their  own  and 
eventually  to  the  establishment 
of  a  national  news  wire.” 

For  Meeting  in  Cuba 

Opening  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  on  Wednesday,  Lee  Hills  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  association  sched¬ 
ule  a  meeting  in  Cuba  “at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  as  a 
demonstration  to  all  the  world 
that  free  men  can  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  slavery.” 

Mr.  Hills  said  he  had  hoped 
a  year  ago  that  the  Miami  Beach 
meeting  could  be  moved  to  Ha¬ 
vana  “as  a  symbol  that  freedom 
had  emerged  in  Cuba  from  the 
tyranny  of  Communism.”  That 
prayer  has  not  been  answered, 
he  said,  but  when  it  is  the  lAPA 
should  meet  there. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Guild  Strike  Shuts 
Toledo  Blade,  Times 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Local  newspaper  readers,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Toledo 
Blade  was  established  in  1835, 
failed  to  get  their  newspaper 
this  week  as  a  result  of  a  strike 
by  the  Toledo  Newspaper  Guild. 

Radio  and  television  stations 
increa.sed  their  newscasts  and 
newsstands  quickly  sold  their 
supplies  of  out-of-town  newspa¬ 
pers. 

A  picket  line  was  established 
at  5  a.m.,  Nov.  16,  a  few  hours 
after  the  combined  Blade  and 
Times’  Saturday  morning  edi¬ 
tions  was  published.  The  Guild 
contract  expired  Oct.  21.  Eight 
other  unions,  some  having  ex¬ 
pired  contracts,  also  were  ne¬ 
gotiating  agreements. 

Met  With  Mediator 

Earlier  in  the  day  of  Nov.  16, 
union  and  management  negotia¬ 
tors  met  with  Federal  Mediator 
Harry  Gray  and  reported  that 
they  “made  progress  but  were 
unable  to  reach  a  settlement” 
on  a  new  contract.  The  meeting 
took  place  about  10  hours  after 
the  Guild  had  set  up  the  picket 
line. 

On  the  night  of  Nov.  16,  the 
local’s  executive  committee  un¬ 
animously  rejected  a  Blade  pro¬ 
posal  to  withdraw  pickets  and 
permit  publication  until  a  sched¬ 
uled  Nov.  19  mediation  meeting. 

Nearly  100  persons  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  crossed  the  picket 
line  Nov.  16  before  the  other  un¬ 
ions  working  for  the  Blade  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  finally  decided 
to  respect  it. 

At  8:30  p.m.,  Nov.  16,  man¬ 
agement  posted  a  notice  that 
publication  operations  had  been 
stopped  and  there  was  no  work 
for  about  850  employes,  exclud¬ 
ing  a  few  maintenance  workers. 
Affected  were  the  staffs  of  the 
afternoon  and  Sunday  Blade 
and  the  morning  Times.  The 
company  announced  it  was  giv¬ 
ing  out  termination  of  employ¬ 
ment  slips  to  employes. 

The  Blade  Company  said  in 
its  statement  posted  on  the 
building  doors  that  it  was  tak¬ 
ing  the  action  because  it  was 
unable  to  publish  and  distribute 
papers,  so  there  would  be  no 
work  available  for  the  employes, 
except  about  five  maintenance 
people  around  the  clock. 

^’ages  in  Dispute 

Guild  wages  were  an  issue  in 
the  dispute.  The  present  mini¬ 
mum  for  experienced  newsmen 
is  $141.77  a  week,  $148.47  for 
copy  readers  and  $154.53  for 


editorial  writers  and  depart¬ 
ment  editors. 

On  Nov.  18,  the  Guild  rein¬ 
stated  its  original  demand  for 
a  10  percent  w’age  increase  for 
its  350  members.  The  Guild  had 
counter  -  proposed  a  two  -  year 
contract  with  a  $9  weekly  wage 
hike  after  rejecting  a  company 
offer  of  a  three-year  pact  with 
weeklv  increases  of  $3,  $3,  and 
$4. 

The  Guild  also  claimed  that 
management  wanted  to  elimi¬ 
nate  a  Guild  shop,  provisions 
for  severance  pay  and  merit 
raises  contained  in  the  old  con¬ 
tract.  Talks  have  been  going  on 
since  August. 

William  Miller,  American 
New'spaper  Guild  representa¬ 
tive,  announced  Nov.  18  that 
Guild  members  would  begin  re¬ 
ceiving  strike  benefits  by  the 
end  of  the  week.  He  said  single 
members  would  receive  $15  per 
week  and  married  members 
would  get  an  additional  $10  for 
each  dependent  to  a  maximum 
of  $65  per  week.  Mr.  Miller  said 
l>enefits  would  be  increased  if 
the  strike  went  longer  than 
three  weeks. 

Mr.  Miller  added  that  only 
two  Guildsmen  on  the  papers 
crossed  the  picket  line  and  they 
had  jobs  excluding  them  from 
the  contract. 

Honor  Picket  Lines 

The  Toledo  Council  of  New.s- 
paper  Unions  —  composed  of 
eight  of  the  nine  unions  —  an¬ 
nounced  Nov.  17  that  the  Guild’s 
picket  lines  would  be  honored. 

The  Typographical  Union  said 
it  had  not  voted  for  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  resolution  and  no  action 
was  taken  by  the  local.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ralph  M.  Sparks  added 
that  negotiations  of  his  local 
are  not  involved  with  those  of 
the  Guild. 

The  printers’  contract  is  one 
of  seven  which  have  expired. 
The  tw'o  contracts  still  in  effect 
cover  the  electricians  and  en- 


NAREE  Director 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Russell  Didsbury,  home  and 
real  estate  editor  for  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Bulle¬ 
tin  since  1957,  has  been  named 
a  director  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Editors. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
organization  since  1957.  He  will 
represent  region  9  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  which  includes  represen¬ 
tatives  from  more  than  100 
newspapers. 


UPI  Moving  Webb 
To  NASA  Bureau 

United  Press  International 
will  open  a  new  bureau  near 
Houston  early  in  1964  for  cover¬ 
age  of  U.S.  space  age  projects. 

Alvin  B.  Webb  Jr.,  a  special¬ 
ist  in  space  coverage,  will  trans¬ 
fer  about  Jan.  1  from  Cape 
Canaveral  to  a  new  office  near 
the  headquarters  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency 
(NASA)  outside  of  Houston. 
All  U.S.  astronauts  are  now 
training  there.  The  new  office 
will  supplement  UPI’s  present 
bureau,  manage<l  by  William 
Clayton,  in  downtown  Houston. 

UPI  has  named  Alexander  H. 
Rossiter  Jr.,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
to  succeed  Mr.  Webb  as  man¬ 
ager  at  Cape  Canaveral.  Mr. 
Webb  is  a  native  of  Anderson, 
S.  C.  He  studied  under  a  science 
scholarship  at  Duke  University 
before  joining  UPI  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  in  March,  1956.  Previously 
he  had  worked  for  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Jotimal. 

Mr.  Rossiter  is  a  science  major 
from  Emory  University.  He 
joined  UPI  at  Atlanta  in 
December,  1959. 

• 

Radio  ‘Hams’  Gather 
Election  Returns 

Bryan,  Tex. 

The  Bryan  Daily  Eagle  gath¬ 
ered  the  results  of  a  special 
election  Nov.  10  from  the  coun¬ 
ty’s  20  voting  places  by  two-way 
radio.  Members  of  the  local  Citi¬ 
zens  Band  Radio  Club  served  at 
each  of  the  polling  places  and 
called  in  the  returns  to  the 
Eagle’s  base  station  over  radios 
in  their  cars. 

Bryan  Radio  Station  KORA, 
which  broadcasts  election  results 
from  the  Eagle  office,  had  final 
unofficial  returns  on  the  air  only 
30  minutes  after  the  polls  closed. 

The  unofficial  count  tallied 
exactly  with  the  official  county 


Fire  Stops  Presses 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

The  plant  of  the  Las  Vegat 
Sun,  published  by  Herman 
Greenspun,  was  damagotl  exten¬ 
sively  Nov.  20  by  a  fire  that 
.started  in  the  air  vents.  The 
Review-Journal  offered  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  Sun  until  its  pKint  can 
be  restored.  Mr.  Greenspun  said 
the  loss  was  covered  by  insur- 
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PR  Society  Sets  Up 
Accrediting  Program 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

An  accreditation  program  for 
those  engaged  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  was  voted  at  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America  ses¬ 
sions  here  Nov.  17. 

This  provides  certificates  of 
competence  in  public  relations 
for  persons  who  pass  special 
examinations.  The  program  is 
voluntary. 

The  action  by  the  90-member 
House  of  Delegates  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  another  step  toward 
professional  status  for  public 
relations  practitioners. 

The  move  was  deemed  impera¬ 
tive  by  Ward  B.  Stevenson,  1963 
president  of  the  PRSA,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Dudley- Anderson-Yutzy. 
This  is  liecause  of  advances  in 
behavioral  sciences,  refinements 
in  opinion  research  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  modem  communications 
techniques  on  public  attitudes 
and  actions,  he  declared. 

Iligli  Standards 

The  certification  system  also 
will  enable  PRSA  to  strengthen 
existing  machinery  to  assure  the 
public  of  high  standards  of  per¬ 
formance,  ethics,  integrity  and 
self-regulation,  Mr.  Stevenson 
said. 

Accreditation  is  aimed  at  the 
elevation  of  standards  of  prac¬ 
tice,  added  Thomas  B.  Robert¬ 
son,  director  of  Public  relations, 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  newly- 
elected  president  for  1964. 

The  plan  seeks  to  accredit  only 
those  who  are  fairly  rounded  in 
the  varied  aspects  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities,  noted  G.  Edward 
Pendray,  head  of  his  own  New 
York  firm  and  chairman  of  a 
committee  which  has  worked  on 
the  plan  for  two  years. 

New  Era  Seen 

Today  differs  from  the  era 
when  the  newsman  turned  pub¬ 
licity  man  and  was  required 
primarily  to  be  a  press  agent, 
he  explained.  Mr.  Pendray  him¬ 
self  graduated  from  the  news 
field  into  public  relations. 

The  plan  provides  that  all 
PRSA  members  who  are  college 
graduates  or  the  equivalent  and 
who  have  eight  years  in  execu¬ 
tive  or  administrative  PR  posts 
may  take  the  qualifying  exam¬ 
inations. 

PSRA  has  4500  members  and 
the  estimates  of  the  number  of 
persons  nationally  who  engage 
in  public  relations  ranges  from 
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60,000  to  100,000. 

While  200  colleges  have  PR 
courses,  only  15  give  bachelor  of 
science  degrees  in  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Only  three  present 
master’s  degrees  in  this  area. 

Accreditation  operations  will 
rest  with  a  five-man  board. 
Judgment  of  candidates  will  be 
carried  out  by  v  panel  of  exam¬ 
iners  with  membership  across 
the  country.  Accreditation  will 
l)e  for  members  only  and  not  to 
organizations  represented. 

('inaiirial  Study 

A  re-examination  of  the  PRSA 
code’s  application  to  the  field 
of  financial  public  relations 
followed  the  recent  report  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission.  (E&P,  April  6). 

The  committee  on  standards 
reported  the  present  code  pro¬ 
vides  a  clear  standard  for  those 
practicing  in  this  field,  but  the 
committee  proposed  a  10-point 
guide  in  the  financial  area. 

This  said  the  practitioner  has 
the  responsibility  of  knowing 
and  understanding  SEC  rules 
and  regulations.  Full  disclosure 
of  corporate  information  —  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  is  confidential; 
prompt  release  of  information; 
accuracy  and  the  correction  of 
false  or  misleading  information 
are  enjoined. 

The  guide  included  provisions 
for  identification  of  information 
sources,  bars  on  exploiting  infor¬ 
mation  and  on  compensation  in 
conflict  with  duty  to  client.  A 
warning  to  maintain  integrity  of 
communication  channels  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  standards  of  good 
taste  was  included  in  this  guide. 

Members  are  required  to  take 
precautions  that  confidential 
information  won’t  be  used  “in 
a  manner  detrimental  to  his 
client’s  or  employer’s  best  inter¬ 
ests.” 

Prompt  disclosure  of  non- 
confidential  information  to  avoid 
its  use  by  other  “insiders”  for 
personal  gain  was  ordered. 

New  Officers 

Elected  as  1964’s  officers  along 
with  Mr.  Robertson  were  Ovid 
R.  Davis,  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  vicepresident,  and  M.  S. 
Hauser,  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Find¬ 
lay,  0.,  secretary.  William  W. 
Cook,  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  New 
York,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 

Donald  B.  McCammond,  Reyn¬ 
olds  Metals  Co.,  Richmond,  Va., 
and  James  G.  Shea,  Southern 
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Pacific  Co.,  San  Francisco,  were  ] 
elected  as  two-year  directors.  ^ 
Milton  Fairman,  Borden  Com- 
))any.  New  York,  was  re-elected 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Foundation 
for  Public  Relations  Research  ^ 
and  Education.  He  has  been  j 
foundation  president  since  1960.  i 
Newly-elected  Foundation  ( 
trustees  are  J.  Carroll  Bateman, 
Insurance  Information  Institute,  j 
New  York,  and  Glen  Perry,  E.  I.  ] 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Com-  , 
pany,  Wilmington,  Del.  s 

• 

'riiealer  Publicist  ‘ 

Minne.\i*olis 

Bradley  G.  Morrison,  former  j 
Minneapolis  newspaperman  and 
copy  chief  in  the  local  office  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  has  become  public  rela-  ( 
tions  director  for  the  Minnesota  s 
Theatre  Co.,  operators  of  the  i 
Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater. 

PROFESSIONAL  CHARTER 


Bert  McGrane,  Sports 
Writer,  to  Retire 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Bert  McGrane,  sports  writer 
who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  more  than 
40  years,  will  retire  at  the  end 
of  the  football  season.  He  is  67. 

Mr.  McGrane  served  18  years 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Football  Writers  Association  of 
America  and  completed  his  term 
as  president  last  August. 

The  Orange  Bowl  classic  at 
Miami  on  Jan.  1  will  be  his  final 
assignment  for  the  Register. 

• 

Ill  Public  Office 

Cleveland 
Sam  Giamo,  former  reporter 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has  been 
appointed  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Cuyahoga  County 
(Cleveland)  Administrator. 


Canadian  Newsmen 
Write  Ethics  Code 


Montreal 

L’Union  Canadienne  des  Jour- 
nalistes  de  Langue  Francaise 
(The  Canadian  Association  of 
French  Language  Journalists) 
adopted  a  “Charter  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Integrity”  at  its  annual 
convention  here  this  week. 

The  charter  is  to  be  the  basis 
of  a  more  detailed  code  of  ethics. 
The  charter  says  that  any  news¬ 
paperman  worthy  of  the  name 
must: 

1.  Work  actively  to  obtain 
exact  information  and  to  ensure 
the  distribution  of  facts;  multi¬ 
ply  the  methods  of  investigation 
in  order  to  reach  a  maximum  of 
certainty  and  truth ; 

2.  Take  the  moral  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  his  work  and  neither  de¬ 
mand  nor  accept  tasks  not 
worthy  of  his  professional 
dignity; 

3.  Maintain  that  defamation, 
blackmail  and  accusations  with¬ 
out  proof  are  the  gravest  pro¬ 
fessional  faults;  make  no  ac¬ 
cusations,  even  if  well-founded, 
nor  reveal  facts  of  a  personal 
nature,  except  in  the  public 
interest ; 

4.  Refuse  to  use  disloyal 
means,  such  as  fraud,  blackmail 
and  intimidation,  to  obtain  facts 
or  to  learn  the  truth;  unless 
circumstances  justify  it,  must 
not  conceal  or  falsify  his  identity 
to  obtain  information  which 
would  otherwise  be  refused  him; 

Rule  un  Gifts 

5.  Never  accept  bribes;  refuse 


gratuities,  gifts  or  personal 
advantages  susceptible  of  affect¬ 
ing  his  independence  and  alien¬ 
ating  his  freedom  of  thought  or 
action ; 

6.  Not  take  part  in  any  com¬ 
mercial  activity  prejudicial  to 
the  free  exercise  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  or  contrary  to  its  interests ; 

7.  Not  guarantee  with  his  sig¬ 
nature  a  text  the  insertion  of 
which  is  paid  and,  in  practicing 
his  profession,  must  not  accept 
publicity  undertakings; 

8.  Not  commit  any  plagiarism ; 

9.  Never  request  to  take  over 
a  colleague’s  position  nor  pro¬ 
voke  his  dismissal  by  offering 
to  work  for  lesser  conditions ; 

10.  Strive  for  objectivity,  that 
is  to  say  strive  to  reveal  all  the 
facts  of  a  given  situation,  all 
the  opinions  in  a  conflict,  all  the 
particulars  of  a  problem;  but, 
in  reporting  a  fact  ( reality ), 
must  not  omit  under  any  pretext 
to  cite  the  explanations  and  to 
relate  the  circumstances  without 
which  this  fact  would  be  unin¬ 
telligible  ; 

11.  Strive  constantly,  by  use  of 
all  the  techniques  and  methods 
available  to  the  press,  by  per¬ 
sonal  effort  or  sustained  work, 
by  research  and  innovation,  to 
make  information  available  to 
the  public; 

12.  Undertake,  if  he  abandons 
his  profession,  no  longer  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rights  or  the 
titles  to  which  he  has  no  further 
title; 

13.  Maintain  professional  se¬ 
crecy. 


Uni-Serv  Planning 


To  Revive 

Uni-Serv  Corporation,  which 
successfully  published  the  New 
York  Standard  during  the  new’s- 
paper  strike  last  winter,  is  plan- 
ninsr  to  revive  the  tabloid. 

“We  will  begin  as  a  weekly,” 
Leonard  E.  B.  Andrews,  vice- 
president  of  marketing,  said, 
“but  we  hope  eventually  to  be¬ 
come  a  daily.  While  no  actual 
date  has  been  set  yet  we  expect 
to  be  in  business  shortly  after 
the  first  of  the  year.” 

Mr.  Andrews  served  as  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Standard,  while 
Joseph  P.  Williams,  president  of 
Uni-Serv,  a  credit  card  system, 
was  publisher.  Harry  Welker, 
now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
New  York  News,  was  editor. 

Located  at  104-70  Queens 
Blvd.,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.,  Uni- 
Serv  issues  some  400,000  credit 
cards  for  9,000  retail  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area.  The  Uni-Card 
holders  would  receive  the  New 
York  Weekly  Standard  as  part 
of  the  marketing  of  the  credit 
cards,  and  advertising  would  be 
sold  to  the  retailers,  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers. 

DiMlribulur!*  Loi«e 

Mr.  Andrews  expressed  his 
own  personal  conviction  that 
New  York  was  ripe  for  “a  good 
morning  tabloid.”  He  said  he 
had  been  discussing  the  situation 
with  Metropolitan  New  York 
newspaper  distributors,  who  are 
being  hurt  by  the  void  caused  by 
the  death  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  and  the  general  loss  of 
circulation  that  has  followed 
increased  prices.  According  to 
these  sources,  Mr.  Andrews  said, 
close  to  1,000,000  fewer  copies 
of  newspapers  were  being  sold 
now  than  tefore  the  strike.  This 
means  a  net  loss  to  the  industry 
in  New  York  of  from  $80,000  to 
$100,000  a  day. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  discussing 
printing  the  Weekly  Standard 
with  non-competing  newspaper 
publishers  in  the  area.  During 
the  strike,  the  Standard  was 
published  by  the  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Journal.  Consideration 
is  also  being  given  to  offset  pro¬ 
duction,  which  might  entail  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  press.  Disposition  of 
New  York  Mirror  presses  has 
not  yet  been  made  public.  They 
will  undoubtedly  be  offered  first 
to  other  Hearst  newspapers, 
which  may  not  have  use  for 
them.  Some  of  the  Hoe  units  are 
old,  others  date  back  to  1952. 

“The  Standard  closed  at  the 


NY  Tab 

end  of  the  strike  in  the  black,” 
Mr.  Andrews  said.  “We  have 
paid  all  our  bills  and  are  still 
collecting  money  due  us.” 

The  Standard  published  a 
total  of  67  issues  during  the 
114-days  New  York’s  seven 
newspapers  were  either  sus¬ 
pended  or  struck.  The  daily  tab 
averaged  60  pages  and  week-end 
editions  went  to  120.  A  total  of 
about  3,000,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  sold.  Circulation 
reached  over  300,000  at  10c  a 
copy  daily  and  350,000  at  20c 
Sundays.  A  total  of  22,000,000 
copies  were  printed. 

Mr.  Andrews  declined  to  make 
public  either  the  gross  or  net 
achieved.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
tab  faced  unusual  production 
expenses,  particularly  for  com¬ 
position.  Three  job  shops  were 
used.  Mats  were  made  in  New 
York  and  flown  by  helicopter  to 
Elizabeth. 

$1,000  a  Week 

“Some  of  those  job  shop 
printers  made  as  much  as  $1,000 
a  week,”  Mr.  Andrews  recalled. 
“Many  made  $700  weekly,  work¬ 
ing  double  time.” 

Success  of  the  Standard  was 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  Uni- 
Serv’  was  able  to  and  did  as¬ 
semble  a  thoroughly  professional 
organization,  because  of  people 
laid  off  by  the  strike. 

With  a  staff  of  40,  half  of 
them  salesmen,  John  L.  Catucci 
did  an  outstanding  job  of  adver¬ 
tising  director.  At  the  time  the 
papers  closed,  he  was  selling 
advertising  for  the  New  York 
Post.  After  the  strike  he  started 
working  as  outside  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  became 
associated  with  the  New  York 
Journal- American  as  classified 
sales  manager. 

Milton  Bracker,  important 
member  of  the  editorial  staff,  is 
back  with  the  New  York  Times, 
and  is  now  its  Rome  correspond¬ 
ent;  and  Alden  Whitman,  na¬ 
tional  news  editor,  is  on  the 
Times  national  desk.  Marshall 
Peck,  foreign  news  editor,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Herald  Tribune. 
John  L.  Bowen,  news  editor, 
Heizer  Wright,  his  assistant,  and 
Joseph  Donnelly,  city  editor,  are 
all  back  on  the  News. 

Target  Date 

Leonard  Saffir,  34,  another  ex- 
Standard  man,  but  with  differing 
ideas  than  Mr.  Andrews,  is  also 
aiming  at  the  Mirror  void.  He 


was  assistant  to  Mr.  Andrews 
on  the  Standard. 

Mr.  Saffir  with  Mr.  Andrews 
and  Mr.  Welker  conceived  the 
idea  for  the  stop-gap  Standard 
at  the  bar  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  Dec.  20,  1962.  Today  he  is 
convinced  a  serious  morning 
tabloid  could  buck  New  York’s 
stiff  competition  and  make  a 
buck,  too.  He  has  sold  several 
people  with  money  on  the  idea 
and  said  this  week  he  has  put 
together  a  syndicate  with  well 
over  $1,000,000.  February  1964 
is  the  target  date. 

“We’ll  start  right  in  with  a 
five-day  morning  tabloid  to  sell 
at  10c  a  copy,”  Mr.  Saffir  said. 
“We  are  not  aiming  at  mass  cir¬ 
culation,  but  hope  to  get  at 
least  300,000.  We  will  carry 
mostly  foreign  news.” 


Leonard  E.  B.  Andrews 


No  Wire  Sers-ice 


Mr.  Saffir  was  asked  if  he  had 
discussed  the  proposition  with 
the  wire  services.  He  said  he  had 
not,  but  expressed  the  opinion 
he  could  get  on  without  UPI  or 
AP,  as  did  the  Standard. 


He  has  no  intention  of  build¬ 
ing  up  his  own  plant,  will  farm 
out  production. 

Since  the  Standard  quit,  Mr. 
Saffir  has  Ireen  with  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Counsel.  He  is  a  former 
International  News  Service  cor¬ 
respondent. 


Terminal  Pay  Going 
To  Ex-Mirror  Staff 


Termination  pay  checks,  with 
“quite  a  number  well  over  $10,- 
000.”  began  arriving  last  week 
in  homes  of  former  staff 
members  of  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  which  ceased  Oct.  16. 

James  Baysinger,  personnel 
director,  said  the  sum  of  $3,500,- 
000,  estimated  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Hearst  paper’s 
closing,  is  approximately  the 
exact  figure. 

“There  were  many  long-term 
employes  on  the  Mirror,”  Mr. 
Baysinger  said.  “Some  go  back 
to  1930  and  1932.  Quite  a  few 
started  immediately  after  World 
War  II.” 

Under  the  Guild  contract, 
members  with  29%  years  service 
are  entitled  to  60  weeks  pay,  at 
$168.75  a  week  or  better.  To  this 
is  being  added  accumulated 
vacation  pay  in  some  instances. 


said.  “People  who  have  their 
roots  down  in  New  York  hate  to 
leave.” 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief  of  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  commented  to  E&P  this 
week  that  he,  like  everj'one  else, 
hated  to  see  a  newspaper  die.  He 
declined  to  say  how  much  the 
News  paid  for  the  Mirror  name 
and  certain  other  assets. 


Second  Hand 


Job  Dppurlunities 


Mr.  Baysinger  is  cooperating 
with  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild,  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
and  the  New  York  Reporters  As¬ 
sociation  in  efforts  to  uncover 
job  opportunities.  Robert  Queen, 
OPC  chairman,  said  370  jobs  had 
been  found,  and  about  41  people 
from  the  editorial  side  actually 
placed,  not  counting  those  who 
went  to  the  Journal- American 
or  News. 

“Most  of  the  chances  for  edi¬ 
torial  men  are  out-of-town,”  he 


“The  Mirror’s  second  to  top 
circulation  was  like  holding  the 
second  hand  in  poker,”  Mr. 
Hearst  said.  “It  was  just  no  good 
against  the  straight  flush  the 
News  held. 

“You  can’t  owm  two  new.spa- 
pers  in  a  multi-newspaper  city 
unless  they  are  the  top  two.  The 
Journal  American  has  the  high¬ 
est  circulation  in  the  evening 
field.  We  determined  we  could 
never  get  the  highest  circulation 
in  the  moniing  against  the 
News.  Newspapers  can  be  brutal 
and  cruel  in  competition.  The 
News  with  the  biggest  circula¬ 
tion  was  the  logical  buyer,  al¬ 
though  we  tried  to  peddle  the 
Mirror  elsewhere  to  keep  it  alive. 

“It  meant  most  to  the  News  to 
put  the  Mirror  out  of  business. 
Now  they  can,  if  and  when  they 
wish,  raise  their  price  to  six, 
seven  cents  or  higher.  The  News 
should  get  most  of  the  Mirror’s 
circulation  in  the  morning.” 
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HOSTS  to  visiting  members  of  the  AP  Managing  Editors  Association  at 
the  Miami  Herald  plant  were:  Left  to  right — Mrs.  Lee  Hills  (the  former 
Argentina  Ramos),  Lee  Hills  (executive  editor  of  Knight  Newspapers) 
and  John  S.  Knight  (president  of  Knight  Newspapers). 

Women  Make  Plea 
To  Upgrade  Status 


UNLAXED — His  duties  as  president  of  APME  over,  Mason  Walsh  of  the 
Phoenix  Gaiette  enjoys  a  cocktail  and  conversation  with  Mrs.  Walsh. 


Ily  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Manaping  editors  who  don’t 
pay  much  attention  to  their 
women’s  departments  got  their 
ears  burned  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
here  last  week. 

Two  women  did  it  during  a 
lively  summation  of  a  survey 
conducted  among  editors  on 
“What  Does  Your  Women’s  Edi¬ 
tor  Think  of  You?”  They  were 
Maggie  Savoy  of  the  Arizona 
Republic,  Phoenix,  and  Marie 
Anderson,  Miami  Herald. 

Although  many  of  the  man¬ 
aging  editors  squirmed,  the 
ladies  had  them  laughing 
through  the  good-natured  but 
directly  purposeful  presentation. 

Where  Talent  Goes 

A  lot  of  women’s  departments 
must  have  talent,  the  Savoy-An- 
derson  duo  insisted,  since  the 
survey  showed  that  “the  boss 
raided  the  department  for  news 
side  help”  on  14  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  women’s  editors 
of  those  papers. 

Other  points: 

Women  are  not  thought  of 
when  .staff  meetings  are  called; 
some  let  women’s  editors  sit  in 
but  that’s  it.  Women’s  editors 
may  have  some  good  ideas  for 
features  or  news  stories,  or  will 
get  some  during  the  meeting, 
it  was  pointed  out  by  many 
surveyed ;  how  can  women’s 
pages  be  lively  when  they  “go 
to  bed”  24  hours  before  press 
time? 

Other  survey  answers: 

“We’re  the  stepchild  of  the 
newspaper  business.”  “The  only 


time  I  hear  from  my  boss  is 
when  I  goof  and  he  discovers 
he  has  readers.” 

Miss  Savoy  and  Miss  Ander¬ 
son  alternately  came  up  with 
these  tidbits  for  thought: 

Many  women’s  editors  think 
their  departments  are  the  dump¬ 
ing  grounds  for  those  who  can’t 
make  it  on  the  city  side. 

Women’s  editors  want  make¬ 
over  pages  for  late-breaking 
events. 

A  managing  editor’s  question: 
“If  you  had  a  free  hand  what 
changes  would  you  make?”  got 
the  answer: 

“Increased  staff  and  newspa- 
l)er  space.” 

‘Hitlers’  in  Comp  Room 

Women  directed  these  to  their 
editors: 

“Get  with  the  20th  century 
before  it’s  over.” 

“Stop  the  composing  room 
people  from  acting  like  Hitlers.” 

A  managing  editor  noted : 

“Weed  out  the  chaff.  Get  to 
the  news.” 

Other  editor  gripes  were: 

Too  much  emphasis  on  society 
and  clubs,  too  much  attention 
paid  to  sacred  cows  (the  women 
claimed  the  m.e.  has  more  than 
the  women’s  editor)  and  too 
much  long,  dull  copy;  not  enough 
colorful  and  imagrinative  writ¬ 
ing. 

The  women  wrote: 

Women  need  status  in  the 
office  and  this  doesn’t  mean  they 
need  to  be  queen  bees;  editors 
can  stop  the  guff  women  get 
from  the  news  desks  and  com¬ 
posing  room;  give  the  women’s 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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FAMILIAR — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al  Nauharth,  now  of  tho  Gannatt  Nawx- 
papars,  Rochastar,  N.  Y.,  graat  soma  friands  from  tha  Knight  Naws- 
papars  (his  formar  employar)  in  Miami  Harald  plant  tour. 


OPEN  HOUSE — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turnar  Catladga,  of  tha  Naw  York 
Timas,  pause  to  admire  decorations  in  the  lobby  of  tha  Miami  Harald 
building.  Coming  up  behind  them  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Traxavant 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Timas. 
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17  States 
End  Liquor 
Ad  Problem 


tion  of  the  regfulations  appears 
imminent  in  five  more  states, 
including  Michigan,  whose  offi¬ 
cials  inform  him  their  stamp 
of  approval  will  be  included  in 
an  overall  revision  of  liquor 
regulations  slated  to  take  place 
in  January. 


Action  by  Arkansas  has 
swelled  to  17  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  states  which  now  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  Uniform  Standards 
for  Advertising  of  Alcoholic 
Beverages  in  Newspapers  and 
Magazines. 

Under  the  old  “hodgepodge” 
of  liquor  advertising  regula¬ 
tions,  it  was  often  necessary  to 
prepare  27  different  versions  of 
one  ad  in  order  to  schedule  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  distribution. 


Better  Law  Administration 


Roger  Laynor,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  States 
to  Study  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Laws,  praised  the  action  of  the 
Arkansas  Beverage  Control 
Board  as  a  contribution  toward 
better  administration  of  the 
liquor  laws.  It  will  relieve  media 
and  the  industry  of  unnecessary 
burdens,  said  Mr.  Laynor,  who 
is  chief  of  Maryland’s  Alcoholic 
Beverages  Division. 

The  individual  action  of  the 
states  follows  endorsement  of 
the  regulations  by  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  State  Liq¬ 
uor  Administrators  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con¬ 
trol  Association. 


Prior  Approval  Ended 


Pillsbury  Recipe 
Supplement  Goes 
Into  236  Papers 


An  eight-page  preprinted  roto¬ 
gravure  section  for  Pillsbury 
prize-winning  recipes  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  run  in  236  newspapers 
in  January. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  will 
have  seven  partners  in  the  sup¬ 
plement:  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Burnett’s  Extracts, 
Campbell’s  Pork  and  Beans,  Dia¬ 
mond  Walnuts,  Land  O’Lakes 
Butter,  Nestle’s  Morsels  and 
Red  Star  Yeast. 

The  section  w’as  started  by 
Pillsbury  and  advertising  part¬ 
ners  in  1960  with  52  papers  on 
the  schedule.  This  climbed  to  76 
in  1963. 

The  1964  schedule  (via  Camp- 
bell-Mithun,  Minneapolis)  in¬ 
cludes  Family  Weekly  in  156 
newspapers  and  80  other  news¬ 
papers,  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA  has  been  advised. 


Ten  states  have  officially 
adopted  the  regulations.  They 
are  West  Virignia,  Montana, 
Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Missouri,  Maryland, 
Arizona  and  Arkansas.  Five 
states  have  advised  the  Joint 
Committee  of  acceptance  of  the 
regulations.  They  are  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Nevada,  and  Louisiana. 
Texas  and  California  notified 
the  Joint  Committee  they  al¬ 
ready  had  the  provisions  of  the 
regfulations  in  effect. 


Real  Estate  Section 
Awards  Announced 


As  a  result  of  the  action,  five 
states  have  repealed  mandatory 
prior  approval  of  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  ads.  They  are  Montana, 
West  Virginia,  Iowa,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Wyoming.  Also, 
Wyoming  removed  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  on  portrayal  of  women  in 
advertising,  an  action  which  re¬ 
duces  to  four  the  number  of 
states  retaining  such  restric¬ 
tions. 


Back  to  Reporting 


To  fully  explain  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  uniform  regulations, 
Charles  W.  Bryant,  consultant 
for  the  Joint  Committee,  made 
visits  with  liquor  administra¬ 
tors  and  conunissions  in  27 
states.  He  reports  that  adop- 


Toy  Makers 
Turn  More  to 
Print  Media 


A  study  recently  completed  by 
the  Toy  Manufacturers  of  the 
U.S.A.  Inc.  indicates  the  indus¬ 
try’s  advertising  budgets  will 
exceed  last  year’s  by  19%,  with 
the  major  increase  (44%)  in 
print  media. 

A.  C.  Gilbert,  president  of  the 
trade  association  and  chairman 
of  his  own  toy  company,  esti¬ 
mated  advertising  expenditures 
Paul  S.  Robertf  Jr.  in  1963  for  the  more  than  1500 

toy-making  firms  would  be  $102,- 
l»berts  Appointed  196,000  as  compared  with  $85,- 

ilvertising  Director  395,000  in  1962. 

The  study  revealed  apparent 
Boston  disenchantment  on  the  part  of 
Paul  S.  Roberts  Jr.  has  been  gome  toy  manufacturers  with 


Roberts  Appointed 
Advertising  Director 


named  advertising  director  of  ^nd  television.  Spot  tv 

the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  by  budgeting  was  estimated  to  be 


George  E.  Akerson,  publisher,  jown  to  $31  million  from  $35 


Mr.  Roberts  has  served  as  na-  million  and  radio  declined  to 


tional  advertising  manager  since  $39,000  from  $126,000.  Network 


television  is  up  only  7%  to  an 


James  M.  Daly,  display  man-  estimated  $55  million. 


ager  since  1946,  was  elevated  Gilbert  said  manufactur- 


to  assistant  advertising  director.  gj,g  finding  tv  advertising  is 
Walter  T.  McGovern,  assistant  the  solution  to  all  of  their 


national  advertising  manager,  problems,  and  with  numerous 
was  named  national  manager,  gpotg  crammed  into  one  half- 


hour  children’s  show,  an  ad- 

Agencv  Will  Limit  vertiser  figures  he  is  wasting 

0  J  iTionev. 


Out  of  100  entries  in  this 
year’s  competition,  the  judges 
picked  the  Home  magazine  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
real  estate  section  of  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  for 
the  top  prizes  given  by  the 
National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards. 

It  was  the  first  time  the 
Times’  Home  magazine,  edited 
by  James  Toland,  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted.  Second  prize  in  this 
category  went  to  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News  and  third  prize  (a 
tie)  to  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  and  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

Henry  Fuller  has  been  real 
estate  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  for  eight  years.  Run- 
nerup  in  the  section  category 
was  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal. 


•'  money, 

o  4-  "P  I-  increase  in  print 

spot  It  UrCQB.9C9  lO  media  includes  general  maga- 
-19  0  •  zines,  up  from  $2,656,000  to 

Lode  Stations  $6,127,000;  and  newspapers, 

$4,405,000,  as  compared  with 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  $3,876,000  for  co-operative  al- 
wall  of  distrust”  appears  lowances  last  year.  Sunday  sup- 


to  be  building  up  between  tv  and  plements  are  down  from  $525,- 
radio  and  agencies  and  adver-  000  last  year  to  $133,000  this 


tisers,  Stephen  Dietz,  executive  year.  Sales  mail  will  get  $6,- 


vicepresident  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt  Inc.,  charged  this  week. 

“And  across  this  wall,”  he 
said,  “the  shouts  of  accusation 
are  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent — each  of  us  blaming 
the  other  for  problems  we 
mutually  created.” 


105,000  as  compared  to  $4,716,- 

000. 


Section  for  Color  tv 


Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  a  12-page  section  devoted 


Mr.  Dietz  spoke  at  the  South-  to  color  television  on  Sunday 
west  regional  meeting  of  the  Nov.  10.  Advertisers  were  manu- 


National  Association  of  Broad-  facturers  of  color  sets  and 
casters  Nov.  18.  He  announced  a  Chicagoland  retail  appliance  and 


K&E  policy  to  “confine  our  tv  department  stores.  The  Tribune 
and  radio  spot  purchases  to  published  a  similar  section  in 


stations  which  subscribe  to  the  i96i,  but  because  of  a  shortage 
NAB  code  or  to  an  equivalent  of  merchandise  in  retail  stores. 


one  wherever  practical  and  did  not  publish  one  in  1962. 
where  we  can  secure  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  clients.”  He  urged 

other  advertisers  and  agencies  Guide 

Hrk  lilfOwifiA  • 


Philadelphia 
Deputy  City  Representative 
Kos  Semonski  has  resigned  his 
$15,000  a  year  job  to  return 
to  newspaper  w'ork  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin.  He  is  a  former  Inquirer 
reporter. 


to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Dietz  said  K&E  was  in¬ 
vestigating  the  possibility  of 


San  Jose,  Calif. 
Advancing  the  Christmas  sea- 


obtaining  a  ruling  by  the  Attor-  son’s  opening  to  its  Sunday, 
ney  General  that  would  give  ad  Nov.  17  issue,  the  Son  Jose 


agencies  the  right,  acting  in  Mercury  gift  guide  ran  to  44 
association,  to  assist  the  broad-  tabloid  pages.  The  cover  page 


cast  industry  in  its  efforts  at  art  was  inscribed:  “My  True 


self  regulation.  Love  Gave  to  Me.” 
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Panicky  Rush  to  Radio  and  Television 


AD  AGENCIES,  f.y.i.* 


|{y  K.  A.  Burford 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  as 
practicing  advertising  men  who 
sell  si)ace  in  daily  newspapers, 
we  have  to  look  upon  television 
and  radio  as  our  chief  competi¬ 
tors  and  treat  them  as  such. 
That  they  have  had  successes 
cannot  be  denied  and  that  they 
are  the  ideal  media  for  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  also  true.  What  we 
in  Canada  object  to  is  the  pan¬ 
icky  rush  to  embrace  television 
and  radio  without  sound  reason. 

If  good  and  thoroughly  dem¬ 
onstrable  reasons  exist  for  the 
choice  of  radio  and  television, 
then  we  must  be  .satisfied.  But 
when  we  prod  into  the  reasoning 
as  to  why  radio  and  television 
are  chosen  over  print,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  morass  of  con¬ 
tradictions.  Let  me  tell  you  just 
what  I  mean  by  quoting  one  ex¬ 
ample  regarding  the  success  of 
a  radio  station  not  yet  on  the 
air  in  Toronto. 

Time  .Sold  (>ul 

This  station  announced  its 
opening  some  two  or  three 
months  ago  and  in  the  space 
of  five  weeks  sold  out  its  avail¬ 
able  advertising  time  —  half  the 
business  signed  up  was  national 
business  and  therefore  most  of 
that  came  from  advertising 
agencies  —  supposedly  pretty 
factual  people.  In  Canada  98% 
of  national  business  comes  from 
advertising  agencies. 

Now  for  a  moment  let  us 
suppose  that  a  new  publication 
had  been  proposed  and  that  it 
had  been  demonstrated  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  what  the 
answer  would  be  to  a  salesman 
selling  advertising  space  in  this 
new  magazine  —  “Wait  son  un¬ 
til  you  are  in  business  for  a 
year  and  have  an  ABC  state¬ 
ment  —  then  come  back  and  see 
me.”  In  other  words,  no  one 
could  sell  a  print  medium  with¬ 
out  guaranteed  proof  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sale. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions 
of  course.  Yet  a  new  radio  sta¬ 
tion  can  go  on  the  air  with  no 
Bureau  of  Broadcast  Measure- 


(*f.y.i. — For  Your  Information. 
This  is  a  digest  of  an  address 
by  Mr.  Barford  to  the  North¬ 
west  Daily  Press  Association  at 
Minneapolis  Oct.  18.  A  former 
executive  in  a  large  advertising 
agency,  Mr.  Barford  is  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association.) 


Newspapers’  Salesman  Delivers 
Indictment  of  Buying  Practices 


ment,  no  ratings,  no  nothing, 
and  yet  be  thoroughly  accepted 
by  the  advertising  agency  and 
advertiser  fraternity. 

That  is  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  that  advertising  agencies  — 
and  I  apply  it  strictly  to  them  — 
are  not  using  the  same  cold, 
calculating  judgment  on  radio 
and  television  that  they  do  on 
print  and  other  media. 

Three  ‘Charges’ 

Some  two  or  three  months  ago 
I  called  a  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Canadian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  to 
meet  with  top  officials  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation.  I  told  them  bluntly 
three  things.  These  three  things 
were: 

(1)  that  they  were  not  apply¬ 
ing  the  same  yardstick  of  cir¬ 
culation  measurement  to  radio 
and  television  which  they  were 
applying  to  us; 

(2)  that  they  were  not  sub¬ 
mitting  newspaper  information 
to  their  clients  and  that  this 
statement  was  based  on  the  re¬ 
sult  of  some  25  calls  made  direct 
to  national  advertisers; 

(3)  that  they  had  lost,  or 
were  in  danger  of  losing,  their 
ability  to  create  good  print  cam¬ 
paigns  —  in  a  creative  and  pro¬ 
duction  sense. 

These  charges,  if  they  can  be 
called  charges,  were  levelled  at 
officials  of  CAAA.  Before  we 
allowed  CAAA  to  answer,  we 


From  the  Agency 


quoted  case  after  case  of  sales 
calls  being  made  by  CDNPA 
direct  on  national  advertisers 
who  time  and  time  again  were 
amazed  when  we  showed  them 
what  their  televiison  or  radio 
budgets  would  buy  in  daily  news¬ 
papers.  We  were  equally  amazed 
to  know  that  they  themselves 
were  in  such  ignorance  about 
daily  newspapers.  (This  is  of 
course  a  vital  indictment  of  us, 
too.) 

I  can  quote  one  case  in  point 
in  which  a  national  advertiser 
in  Canada  —  and,  may  I  state, 
a  subsidiary  of  a  United  States 
concern  —  spent  well  over  half 
a  million  dollars  on  a  26-time- 
a-year  television  program.  This 
program  was  on  English  lan¬ 
guage  stations  only,  and  as  you 
know,  to  cover  Canada  thor¬ 
oughly  you  must  use  French 
language  stations  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec. 

When  I  took  the  money  that 
was  allotted  for  the  television 
show  and  figured  out  what  could 
be  done  in  daily  newspapers  with 
it,  I  showed  this  advertiser  that 
he  could  have  bought  24  half¬ 
page  advertisements,  some  in 
color,  in  every  daily  newspaper 
in  Canada  —  including  Quebec 
—  with  some  money  left  over. 

What  He  (k>uld  Have  Had 

In  the  case  I  am  talking  about 
the  advertiser  was  completely 
dismayed  when  he  saw  what  his 
money  could  have  bought  in 


Viewpoint: 


“If  we  look  at  broadcast  media  as  the  sexy  divorcee  who  moves 
in  next  door,  and  magazines  as  the  wealthy  young  society  dame, 
newspapers  would  have  to  be  likened  to  your  mother-in-law  sitting 
at  the  breakfast  table  in  an  old  brown  bathrobe,  with  her  hair  in 
curlers.  .  .  .  Remove  some  of  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way 
and  I  think  you  have  every  right  to  be  optimistic  about  your 
future.” 

— From  a  talk  by  Nqrman  H.  McMillan,  vicepresident  in 
connection  with  plans  and  marketing,  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  at  Northwest  Daily  Press  Association  meeting. 
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daily  newspapers.  Of  course  he 
was  outraged  that  such  informa¬ 
tion  had  been  withheld  from  him. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
a  prime  responsibility  himself. 
If  this  firm  had  been  buying  a 
piece  of  new  equipment  to  cost 
$500,000  it  would  have  shopped 
around  and  obtained  compara¬ 
tive  prices  and  values. 

The  point  that  this  advertiser 
appreciated  most  was  that  we 
were  able  to  show  to  him  definite 
circulation  figures,  we  were  able 
to  show  him  readership  figures, 
and  to  roughly  compute  the 
audience  that  his  advertising 
would  have  received.  While  our 
figure  was  a  computation  and 
could  have  erred  here  and  there, 
nevertheless  it  was  a  figure 
much  more  accurate  than  the 
figures  supplied  by  the  radio 
and  television  people.  I  can  state 
with  some  satisfaction  that  the 
advertiser  in  question  has  now 
split  his  budget  and  is  heavily 
in  daily  newspapers. 

I  do  recall  that  in  my  agency 
days  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
thought  was  given  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  media  for  use  by  a  client. 
Circulations  were  weighed,  the 
worth  of  the  newspaper  was 
weighed,  readership  of  maga¬ 
zines  was  computed,  the  area 
of  circulations  was  also  figured 
out  and  all  kinds  of  adding  ma¬ 
chine  work  was  done  to  prove 
to  that  client  that  he  was  spend¬ 
ing  his  money  wisely. 

Now,  in  the  case  above,  how 
was  it  that  the  advertiser  ac¬ 
cepted  a  $500,000  television  pro¬ 
gram  ?  Well,  here  is  the  way  he 
accepted  the  program.  His 
agency  approached  him  and  told 
him  that  it  had  an  option  on  a 
first  rate  program,  and  that  a 
good  time  could  be  secured  on 
the  national  network,  if  fast  ac¬ 
tion  was  initiated.  In  other 
words,  the  client  was  given  three 
days  in  which  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  accept  or  reject  this 
program. 

All  I  maintain  is  that  deciding 
to  spend  half  a  million  dollars 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Papers  Score  High 
In  Sunday  Ad  Study 


OUTNUMBERED — But  John  W.  Burgard,  at  left,  advertising  director 
of  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Co.,  gets  a  few  words  in  edgewise 
with  Scott  Paper  Co.  trio  (Richard  Dingfelder,  George  Wilcox,  James 
D.  Stocker).  They  were  at  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  at  the  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va.  recently. 


HOW'S  BUSINESS?— That's  not  an  unusual  question  when  two  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  meet  at  ANA  convention.  Here  are  John  Fellows, 
left,  of  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  and  Lester  A.  Schwartz,  right,  of 
Union  Underwear  Co. 


“Sunday  is  a  good  day  to 
reach  people — they  are  relaxed 
and  in  a  receptive  frame  of 
mind. 

“What  they  do  and  what  they 
think  about  Sunday  has  tremen¬ 
dous  bearing  on  consumption  of 
certain  types  of  products. 

“Advertising  in  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  is  generally  felt  by  readers 
to  add  value  to  their  newspaper. 

“The  newspaper  is  the  best 
way  to  reach  them  through 
print ;  and  the  only  way  to  reach 
them  early  in  the  day.” 

Elmo  Roper,  of  Elmo  Roper 
and  Associates,  reached  these 
four  conclusions  following  a 
survey  of  the  American  family’s 
attitudes  toward  Sunday  con¬ 
ducted  for  This  Week  magazine. 
Results  of  the  study  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  agency  and  advertiser 
executives  in  New  York  this 
week. 

Efforts  were  made  to  keep  the 
study  on  a  high  sociological 
level,  rather  than  commercially 
oriented,  Mr.  Roper  said.  No 
questions  referred  specifically  to 
■This  Week.  The  national  sample 
of  2500  adult  men  and  women 
asked  on  Mondays  about  yester¬ 
day,  and  the  additional  994 
interviewed  during  the  week 
were  in  the  “proper  range  in 
size”  of  communities  from  coast 
to  coast.  Some  of  the  questions 
were  suggested  by  religious,  edu¬ 
cational  and  political  leaders. 

In  125  Lucalilie»> 

The  survey  was  made  in  late 
May  and  early  June  in  125  dif¬ 
ferent  localities.  There  were  35 
numbered  questions,  which  with 
sub-heads  added  up  to  more  than 
60,  according  to  Bums  W. 
Roper,  who  with  Caolyn  Crusuis, 
were  in  charge  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Roper  described  the 
sample  as  a  “microcosm  of  all 
America  —  including  places 
where  they  never  see  a  Sunday 
newspaper — perhaps  where  they 
never  see  any  newspaper.” 

“There’s  no  doubt  but  what 
Sunday  newspapers  are  read — 
and  regrularly,”  Mr.  Roper  said. 
Here  are  some  of  the  findings: 

74%  say  they  read  a  Sunday 
paper  at  least  two  out  of  four 
Sundays. 

67%  said  they  read  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  yesterday,  when  in¬ 
terviewed  on  Mondays.  This 
compares  with  71%  who  looked 
at  television  sometime  during 
the  day.  “Only  22%  read  a 
magazine;  14%  a  book. 

In  cities  of  100,000  or  more 


where  This  Week  is  distributed, 
73%  read  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  on  an  average  Sunday  and 
72%  watch  tv. 

41%  said  advertising  adds  to 
the  value  of  Sunday  newspapers, 
as  compared  to  32%  to  maga¬ 
zines. 

Mu^i|  Read  in  Morning 

New’spaper  reading  is  heaviest 
Sunday  mornings,  tv  viewing  in 
the  evenings. 

Sunday  newspaper  readership 
is  heaviest  in  the  northeast 
(72%);  lightest  in  the  south 
(62%);  and  about  even  in  the 
midwest  and  far  west  (68%). 

“We  found  Sunday  is  still  a 
very  special  day,”  Mr.  Roper 
said,  “in  fact,  the  most  popular 
day  of  the  week.  56%  say  it  is 
the  day  they  look  forward  to 
most;  16%,  second  most,  or  72% 
in  all.  The  young  look  forward 
to  Sunday  even  more  than  the 
old — 76%  under  35  years;  67% 
who  are  over  50.” 

Mr.  Roper  said  the  study 
showed  that,  for  nearly  half  the 
people,  Sunday  was  the  most 
popular  day  in  the  week  because 
it  is  a  religious  day.  Only  8% 
said  they  never  go  to  church  or 
attend  religious  services;  72% 
of  the  women  attended  church  at 
least  once  in  the  month  when 
the  interviewing  took  place,  as 
against  63%  of  the  men.  Catho¬ 
lics  showed  85% ;  Protestants 
65%;  and  Jewish  35%  when 
asked  about  attendance  at  re¬ 
ligious  services  during  the  last 
four  weeks. 

Politics  and  Trade  Out 

Those  who  attend  religious 
services  often  checked  these  ad¬ 
jectives  to  describe  the  day: 
happy,  71% ;  restful,  56% ;  satis¬ 
fying,  55% ;  contented,  53% ; 
inspirational,  44%;  tiring,  7%; 
lonely,  4% ;  and  monotonous, 
2%. 

“It  is  clear  that  Americans 
want  to  keep  the  Sunday  in 
Sunday,”  Mr.  Roper  said.  “Sun¬ 
day  is  no  time  to  make  political 
hay,  since  68%  found  political 
rallies  and  56%  political 
speeches  on  tv  ‘improper.’ 

“Only  essential  stores  and 
services  should  be  permitted  to 
open,  and  only  ‘wholesome’ — 
meaning  no  alcoholic — recreation 
should  be  available.  It  is  all 
right  for  drug  stores,  news¬ 
stands,  small  grocery  stores, 
bowling  alleys  and  movies  (once 
the  symbol  of  Sunday  sin)  to 


remain  open.  But  the  answer  is 
‘no’  to  night  clubs,  liquor  stores 
and  bars,  as  well  as  super¬ 
markets,  auto  dealers,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  discount 
houses.” 

Advance  in  Color 

London 

Just  five  years  after  it  pio¬ 
neered  in  England  with  “wall 
paper”  design  in  preprinted  ad¬ 
vertisements,  the  Daily  Herald 
now  boasts  an  attainment  of 
100%  register  on  preprinted 
gravure  color  ads  for  Cadbury’s 
chocolates.  Herald  presses  here 
and  in  Manchester  have  been 
equipped  with  Crosfield  Insetters 
which  control  the  register  elec¬ 
tronically  at  hi"h  sneed. 


This  Week  Assies 
2  to  Los  Angeles 

Changes  in  This  Week's  Los 
Angeles  sales  office  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Mac  G. 
Morris,  advertising  director  of 
the  Sunday  magazine. 

Robert  L.  Forbes  has  been 
appointed  Los  Angeles  manager. 
With  This  Week  since  1961,  he 
spent  the  previous  10  years  with 
Life,  on  the  marketing  and  sales 
staff. 

James  J.  McLernan  joins  Los 
Angeles  sales  staff  from  the 
New  York  Department.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  serv^  on  the  sales 
promotion  and  research  staff  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun. 
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ADVERTISIING  SALES  CUNIC 


Salesman,  Artist 


and  Ad  Copy 


Chief 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

AdvrrtihiiiR  Muiiafcer,  New  York  I’ost 


“Job  calls  for  hustler,  skilled 
with  copy  and  layout.  .  . 

That’s  one  of  the  requisites 
for  an  ad  salesman’s  position 
advertised  in  E&P.  Another  ad¬ 
vertiser  required,  “man  .  .  . 
skilled  in  creative  sales,  layout 
and  copy.’’  The  ad  also  speci¬ 
fied,  “Excellent  opportunity  for 
man  who  can  sell.’’ 

These  ads  pretty  well  state 
the  theme  of  today’s  discussion. 
Can  copy  and  layout  ability  be 
equated  with  selling  ability?  Is 
the  chap  who  is  pretty  handy 
with  words  on  paper  and  dex¬ 
terous  with  paste  pot  and  shears 
likely  to  be  the  same  individual 
who  can  open  a  vista  of  sales 
and  profits  to  a  potential  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  bring  back  to  the 
office  a  250,000  line  contract? 

One  und  the  Same 

On  many  newspapers  he  must 
be  one  and  the  same.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  this,  particu¬ 
larly  on  medium-size  newspa¬ 
pers.  Says  George  Vagenas,  ad- 
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vertising  director,  Cnpe  Cod 
(Hyannis,  Mass.)  Standard- 
Times; 

“In  a  paper  of  our  size  and 
operation,  it’s  a  must  for  our 
salesmen  to  be  adept  at  copy 
and  layout. 

“Our  daily  circulation  is  ap¬ 
proximately  20,000  and  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  served  by  eight  dis¬ 
play  salesmen.  Four  of  these 
salesmen  operate  from  three 
branches  located  as  far  as  30 
miles  from  our  home  office. 

“If  we  had  separate  copy  and 
layout  departments,  they  would 
have  to  be  located  at  our  home 
office.  This  would  mean  that  our 
salesmen  in  outer  offices  would 
have  to  convey  their  messages 
via  telephone  to  a  copy  man  and 
then  to  a  layout  man!  Expen¬ 
sive  and  impossible! 

“If  you  have  a  salesman,  copy 
writer,  and  layout  man,  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  ideas  have  to  pass 
through  too  many  channels  be¬ 
fore  he  gets  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  The  finished  product  is  too 
often  what  the  customer  does 
not  want. 

“Our  present  all-around  sales¬ 
man  operation  is  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  for  our  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion  and  we  are  pleased  with  its 
results.” 


Speculative  Vi'ork 

G.  A.  Kilbride,  Portland 
(Maine)  Press  Herald-Evening 
Express  advertising  director, 
has  a  different  approach : 

“VVe  do  have  an  art  or  copy- 
layout  facility  consisting  of  four 
commercial  artists.  These  people 
are  employed  primarily  for 
speculative  work  rather  than 
existing  make-ready  work  for 
composing.  They  create  local 
space  ideas  from  original  art. 


SEE  FOR 
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build  prestige,  for 
your  own  newspaper 
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mat  services  or  straight  typog¬ 
raphy  and  develop  headings  and 
copy  as  part  of  this  function. 

“We  do  expect  our  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  salesmen  to  be 
reasonably  adept  at  copy  and 
layout.  But  this  expectation  is 
tempered  by  the  knowledge  that 
ability  in  layout  and  copy  varies 
according  to  person  and  per¬ 
sonality.  Some  of  our  people  are 
very  sharp  and  utilize  their 
training  and  ability  to  the  full¬ 
est.  Others  must  either  be  prod¬ 
ded  or  receive  help  from  our 
copy  and  layout  department. 

“We  have  had  very  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  this  method  since 
starting  this  system  15  years 
ago.  Results  have  been  so  tangi¬ 
ble  in  many  ways  that  we  ac¬ 
cept  this  method  as  essential. 
It  produces  new  business,  new 
ideas  and  better  retail  adver¬ 
tising  that  not  only  benefits  us, 
but  advertisers’  response  as 
well. 

“We  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  this  system  to  other  news¬ 
papers.” 

From  Start  to  Finish 

Allen  C.  Jackson,  advertising 
director  of  the  Capital-Gazette 
Press  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Annapolis  (Md.)  Evening  Capi¬ 
tal  and  several  weeklies,  sum¬ 
marizes  the  case  for  smaller 
newspapers  with  respect  to  the 
function  of  display  advertising 
salesmen: 

“We,  like  many  small  papers, 
require  our  salesmen  to  follow 
each  ad  from  start  to  finish. 

“For  example,  the  ad  sales¬ 
man  must  layout  the  ad,  write 
the  copy  and  personally  check 
the  proof,  too,  in  most  cases. 
Particularly  on  the  weeklies, 
where  each  week  has  a  low  ebb 
for  sales,  our  salesmen  are  often 
required  to  run  both  proofs  and 
tearsheets. 

“We  do  not  feel  we  can  justify 
the  expense  of  an  engraving  de¬ 
partment,  at  the  present  time,  so 
we  rely  heavily  on  the  mat  serv¬ 
ices.  Several  retailers  expect  our 
salesmen  to  arrive  with  a  sug¬ 
gested  layout;  a  mighty  healthy 
situation  for  everyone  con¬ 
cerned. 


PRE-FILE  your  utility  trade  adrertising  in 
American  Newapaper  Marketa’  CIRCULATION 
*64,  the  single  comprebensire  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  statement,  computed  and  organhetl 
for  the  coDTenience  of  newspaper  adrertiaera. 
Almost  perfect  distribution,  timing,  economy, 
year-long  life  and  world's  record  for  accuracy. 
Write  or  call  Tom  Sinding,  President,  Box 
182,  Northfleld,  Illinois. 


“It  appears  to  be  against  the 
grain  of  many  ad  salesmen  to 
handle  paperwork.  Several  of 
our  salesmen  would  love  to  be 
able  to  just  sell,  and  leave  the 
production  to  someone  else.  And 
...  a  couple  of  our  salesmen’s 
layouts  leave  something  to  be 
desired.  Yet,  I  feel  that  the  more 
personal  contact  involved  be¬ 
tween  salesman  and  account,  the 
better  the  relationship. 

“We  also  require  that  a  sales¬ 
man  must  be  present  before 
press  time  to  check  page  proofs, 
and  at  press  time  to  check  the 
paper  to  make  any  necessary 
corrections.  This  contact,  we 
lieve,  helps  familiarize  the  sales¬ 
man  with  the  mechanics  of  pro¬ 
duction  .  .  .  something  which 
many  salesmen  know  too  little 
about.” 

Would  anyone  else  like  to  be 
heard  on  this  topic? 

*  *  * 

Where  Planning  Begins 

“What  do  you  have  planned 
for  this  week?” 

When  a  newspaper  ad  sales¬ 
man  uses  this  tir^  old  saluta¬ 
tion  on  an  account  it’s  usually 
a  sign  he  has  fallen  into  the 
rut, 

Budd  Gore  would  turn  the 
situation  around  and  have  the 
salesman  on  the  answering  end 
of  the  question. 

The  onetime  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  who  is  now  director  of 
public  relations  for  L.  S.  Ayres 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis  department 
store,  told  a  retailers’  workshop 
in  New  York  the  other  day  how 
media  merchandising  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

“Newspapers  are  helpful,”  he 
said,  “when  they  (this  is  where 
the  ad  salesman  assumes  the 
role  of  media  merchandiser) 
bring  to  the  retailer’s  attention 
in  advance  of  publication  dead¬ 
lines,  proofs  of  national  adver¬ 
tisements  promoting  products  or 
services  that  the  retailer  sells, 
so  that  the  retailer  can  tie-in  or 
at  least  ‘hitchhike’.” 

Having  this  advance  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  scheduling  of  na¬ 
tional  ads  not  only  can  mean 
additional  linage  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  but  it  also  means,  Mr 
Gore  said,  “retailers  can  tie-in 
with  in-store  displays,  check  in¬ 
ventories  of  the  product  to  be 
advertised,  beef-up  our  signing, 
by  employing  toppers  or  by  pro¬ 
ducing  new  signs  —  an  ‘As  Ad¬ 
vertised’  flagging  to  help  bring 
customers  from  the  published 
ad  to  the  item  for  sale.” 
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SAMPLE 

REPORTS 

from  the  Copky  Buenos  Aires  News  Bureau 


Extending 

Bohvuin  See^ty^ _  J  ^ 

'4SSS:»“‘ ” 

roCHABAMBA.  Bolivia  -  ^  ^^^ca  today  «  here,  the Utnenca  tour. 

X.i  <0  ««"  "'SrXn.' M  «*  ««  Ms “»•  **i”y  'StoTS  BONN  (UPD-TV  » 


THE  HOUSTON  POST 

Where  a  boss 

By  HAROLD  Y.  JONES 
Copley  News  Service 
BUENOS  AIRES — In  Latin  America,  a 
boss  is  a  boss. 

He  never  dirties  his  hands.  His  func¬ 
tion  is  to  direct  others.  He  must  not 
lo.se  face  by  doing  anytliing  that  would 
require  him  to  leave  his  desk.  Othe-r-s 
must  come  to  him. 

IT  IS  A  HOLDOVER  from  the  days  of 
the  conquest,  when  the  Spaniards  sub¬ 
jugated  the  Indians  and  had  them  do  the 
menial  chores  of  the  home  and  com¬ 
munity. 

In  Argentina,  Chile  an  v  there 

aren’t  enough  ■'’<’*•»»«  v 
pleasant  and 
“ducated 


is  a  bosS)  unless  be*s  a  yanqui 


Southern  Europe  fall  heir  to  the  jobs. 

They  swing  the  picks  and  sledgeham¬ 
mers  on  the  roads  and  construction  jobs 
and  dream  of  the  day  when  their  chil¬ 
dren  will  go  to  a  university  and  win  that 
coveted  title,  doctor  of  law  or  of  medi¬ 
cine. 

IF  THEY  DON’T  become  doctors,  no 
matter.  They  can  be  engineers  or  archi¬ 
tects,  and  be  called  “ingeniero”  or  "ar- 
quitecto.” 

The  attitude  is  "Don’t  call  me  mis- 
bet  than  that.” 

1  ■dcknew  vs  Areep*- 


ish  tradition.” 

THEY  FEEL  THAT  an  academic  title 
or  M  important  position  makes  them 
a  different  person,  releasing  them  from 
the  obligation  of  physical  effort. 

The  energy,  attention  to  detail  and 
willingness  to  roll  up  their  sleeves,  a 
characteristic  of  many  United  Stales 
bu.siness  executives  who  come  here, 
astonishes  Argentines. 

The  sight  <rf  men  like  R.  H.  Boogaart, 
the  dynamic  Kansan  who  runs  the  Rocke¬ 
feller-backed  chain  of  «unormarkets  here, 
stuffing  carrots  inb  bags  right 

“longside  his  worke  -"nes. 


I  .11  iiiA  n«w«  nf  ^onthern  Soudi  America  for  CNS 

«U  Y.  Jones,  Aief  of  Ike  Copley  Bienos  Aireo  bmeon.  AssodeSon  schoUrskip  at  Ike 

scribers.  Jones  inlemipteJ  Us  newspapet  Meet  to  arap  African  lileratnre.  Foi  sample  reports  from 

frmdt,  of  Bnenos  Ito.jtoe  he  ^  ^  Ls,  Rk.  de  Janeiro,  Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo,  coWact 
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SAWVER-FERGUSON-WALKER  COMPANY, 

- INC. - 

National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT*  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MINNEAPOLIS 


4e  SOURCE 
MEDIA  RECOROS 


MofUiing 
SELLS  SCRANTON 

fMhmg 

COVERSSCRANTON 


WITH  THE 

LARGEST  CIRCULAnON 
IN  N.E.PENNA. 


USES  Says  Wrong 
Story  Is  Being  Told 


Washington 

Roltert  Goodwin,  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  this  week 
denied  a  charge  that  the  USES 
devoted  most  of  its  time  to  find¬ 
ing  new  jobs  for  workers  already 
employed. 

The  charge  was  leveled  in  a 
recent  speech  by  Robert  Half, 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Personnel  Agencies  of  New 
York,  to  newspaper  classified 
advertising  managers  (E&P, 
Nov.  2).  Mr.  Half  quoted  Rep. 
Frank  T.  Bow  of  Ohio  as  saying 
that  60  percent  of  the  persons 
for  whom  USES  found  work 
were  persons  changing  jobs. 

Mr.  Goodwin  called  the  60  per¬ 
cent  figure  completely  incorrect. 
He  said  the  only  survey  on  the 
subject  was  made  by  State  em¬ 
ployment  services  last  May  in 
22  .states  which  normally  make 
75  percent  of  all  USES  place¬ 
ments.  The  survey  showed  that 
97  percent  of  the  placements 
were  of  unemployed  persons, 
Mr.  Goodwin  said. 

‘Fictitious  Figure’ 

He  said  the  60  percent  figure 
“has  been  corrected  time  and 
time  again  in  the  public  press, 
and  even  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
most  of  those  still  using  this 
figure  know  that  it  is  fictitious.” 

The  confusion  over  the  60  per¬ 
cent  figure  arose  when  Mr. 
Goodwin  wrote  a  letter  in  1962 
to  an  official  of  a  Mississippi 
State  Employment  agency  ex¬ 
plaining  that  USES  is  legally 
empowered  to  serve  both  em¬ 
ployed  and  unemployed  persons. 
He  said  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  number  of  hires  of  em¬ 
ployed  persons  was  increasing, 
since  “studies  have  shown  that 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 


THE  PROVIDENCE 
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market,”  he  said.  “In  the  part 
we  have  not  had  a  good  balance 
between  our  services  for  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers.”  He  said 
surveys  showed  that  in  l  oming 
years  the  demand  for  skilled 
workers  would  grow  steadily, 
while  the  demand  for  unskill^ 
workers  would  diminisli.  Last 
year,  about  $57  million  was  allo¬ 
cated  for  the  teaching  of  skills 
under  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act. 

Question  of  Monopoly 

The  total  budget  for  USES 
for  fiscal  1963  was  $400  million, 
most  of  which  was  allocated  to 
unemployment  insurance.  Of  the 
total,  $169  million  was  budgeted 
for  employment  services.  The 
amount  spent  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  was  $625,000 — an  aver¬ 
age  of  $6  per  week  for  each 
local  office. 

Mr.  Goodwin  .said  that  USES 
had  not  taken  an  official  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  controversial  bill 
sponsored  by  Rep.  John  E. 
Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
Fogarty  bill  would  set  up  a 
commission  to  study  whether  the 
USES  should  have  a  monopoly 
in  the  field  of  employment 
services. 

“We  do  not  have  as  our  objec¬ 
tive  to  push  private  agencies  out 
of  business,”  Mr.  Goodwin  said. 
“We  do  object  to  efforts  on  their 
part  to  push  USES  out  and 
create  a  monopoly  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

• 

Agency  Prods  ARF 
On  Rating  Andits 

Prodding  the  Advertising  Re- 
.search  Foundation  to  provide 
audits  of  audience  rating  sys¬ 
tems,  David  C.  Stewart,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc., 
believes  an  independent  audit 
bureau  would  be  of  significant 
value  to  the  advertising  and  the 
broadcasting  industries. 

“We  have  drafted  recommen¬ 
dations  on  the  work  and  finan¬ 
cing  of  such  a  continuing  audit 
and  have  strongly  urged  the 
ARF,  of  which  we  are  a  member, 
to  undertake  the  work,”  Mr. 
Stewart  said.  “We  have  formally 
notified  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co., 
of  our  iwsition,  and  are  working 
with  the  other  rating  services.” 
• 

Recreation  Center 

Butte,  Mont. 
Lee  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Mon¬ 
tana  has  purchased  4.43  acres 
with  a  400-foot  shoreline  on 
Flathead  Lake  near  Poison  for 
use  as  a  conference  house  and 
vacation  spot  for  their  employes, 
according  to  Richard  E.  Morri¬ 
son,  general  manager.  The  prop¬ 
erty  has  a  main  residence,  large 
and  small  guest  houses  and  a 
boat  dock. 
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three  out  of  five  new  hires  are 
employed  persons  changing 
jobs.” 

Mr.  Goodwin  said  this  figure 
referred  to  all  new  hires  in  the 
U.S.,  not  only  to  persons  placed 
by  USES.  He  said  it  included 
direct  hires  as  well  as  persons 
placed  by  employment  agencies, 
and  that  his  statement  had  been 
misinterpreted  by  Rep.  Bow  and 
by  heads  of  private  agencies. 

However,  Rep.  Bow  has  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  Mr.  Goodwin’s 
explanation  of  the  figure.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Terre  Haute  Star, 
the  congressman  said,  “If  this 
is  the  case,  his  qualification 
should  have  been  included  in  the 
1962  letters,  and  there  are 
several  reasons  why  I  am  not 
willing  to  accept  his  belated 
qualifications.” 

‘Voluminous  Advertising’ 

The  congressman  said  that  one 
of  these  reasons  was  the  “vo¬ 
luminous  advertising”  placed  by 
the  state  agencies  directed  to¬ 
ward  employed  workers  and  the 
fact  that  in  a  number  of  states 
the  state  agencies  had  consider¬ 
ably  enlarged  their  staffs  to  deal 
with  placement  of  professional 
men  and  white  collar  workers. 

Mr.  Goodwin  called  Rep.  Bow 
“completely  impossible  on  this 
point.”  He  said  the  congressman 
was  still  using  the  60  percent 
figure  as  a  true  one,  even  though 
several  publications  that  had 
quoted  his  use  of  the  figure  had 
printed  corrections. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said,  however, 
that  the  USES  was  concen¬ 
trating  more  on  the  placement 
of  skilled  and  professional 
workers.  “The  law  under  which 
the  agency  was  created  gives  us 
a  mandate  to  operate  a  service 
for  all  the  people  in  the  labor 


22 


Alexander  Graham  Bell  is  world  famous  as  the  inventor  of  the  telephone.  (1876 
experimental  model  shown  above).  However,  it  was  Phillipp  Reis  of  Germany 
who  made  the  first  telephone  iri  1863,  and  actually  transmitted  the  voice  as  Bell 
did  13  years  later. 


When  you  are  considering  a  schedule  for  America’s  No.  2  market, 
remember  these  facts; 

In  the  ABC  City,  the  Herald-Examiner  reaches  over  60,000  more 
families  and  nearly  20,000  more  households  in  Los  Angeles  County 
than  any  other  daily — morning  or  evening! 

So,  no  matter  what  you’re  selling,  you  can  sell  more  through  the 
Herald-Examiner. 

If  you  believe  in  first  things  FIRST,  then  it’s  Los  Angeles  County 
and  the  Herald-Examiner. 

SOURCES;  ABC  reports  for  12  mos.  ended  3/31/62. 
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Newspaper  1 
Seen  Helping 
All  Papers 


MILLION  LINES — More  than  a  million  lines  of  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  space  have  been  generated  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion's  newspaper  service  for  "Measure  Your  Mattress  Month."  Bedding 
linage  for  the  September  promotion  was  counted  from  304  cities  shown 
on  the  map.  Of  these  cities.  42  (large  stars)  printed  four  or  more 
pages  (many  of  them  in  sections  that  averaged  eight  pages),  IS  cities 
(dots)  had  two  to  four  pages,  and  247  cities  (small  stars)  had  fewer 
than  two  pages. 


nearly  half  of  all  retail  sales — 
for  just  $2.50  per  thousand. 

“Newspaper  1  can  provide  a 
degree  of  flexibility  unmatched 
by  any  other  medium.  An  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  vary  his  copy,  the 
size  of  his  ad,  the  freciuency  of 
insertion,  market  by  market  if 
he  so  desires.  In  short  he 
can  concentrate  his  advertising 
power  where  it  is  needed  most 
—  when  and  where  it  will  best 
complement  his  overall-sales 
efforts.” 


Teen-Agers 
Cynical  of 
Advertising 


American  youth  has  become 
so  “conservative  and  security 
minded”  they  would  even  wel¬ 
come  censorship,  according  to 
results  of  three  surveys  made 
public  by  Edward  L.  Bond  Jr., 
president  of  Young  &  Rubicam 
Inc. 

“They  want  more  external  in¬ 
fluences  and  controls,”  Mr.  Bond 
said.  “A  majority  told  us  that 
parents  should  exercise  more 
control  over  teen-agers  than 
they  do.  Seventy-eight  percent 
said  they  i)refer  tough  teachers 
to  easy  ones. 

“Almost  half  of  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  agree  that  when  a  large 
group  of  people  think  a  book 
is  dangerous,  it  should  be 
banned. 

“A  whopping  82%  say  the 
U.  S.  government  should  guar¬ 
antee  that  all  advertising  will 
be  true  and  honest,  in  order  to 
protect  them  against  l)eing  se¬ 
duced  into  buying  things  they 
don’t  want  or  need.  41%  say 
that  advertising  can  do  just 
that. 

“While  50%  said  advertising 
was  necessary,  one-third  felt  it’s 
helpful  in  buying  things;  16% 
felt  it’s  either  “not  at  all  help¬ 
ful”  or  “all  lies.” 

Questions  duplicated  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  and  Toledo  showed 
“generally  a  more  conservative 
attitude  toward  politics  and  the 
world  in  general.”  Results  on 
the  advertising  questions  were 
almost  percentage-point  for  per¬ 
centage  point  the  same  as  New 
York. 
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Puzzlea  for  really  busy  ad  execs: 


Make  a  triangle 

in  only  two  moves 


43  Scouts  Gradiiule 
In  Merit  Bud^e  Class 

Aurora,  Ill. 

The  Aurora  Bcacon-N cws,  a 
Copley  Newspaper,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  its  first  Boy  Scout  Jour¬ 
nalism  Merit  Badge  program 
and  awarded  certificates  to  43 
scouts.  The  program  covered 
four  consecutive  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings.  Attendance  at  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  was  126.  It  dropped  to  the 
90’s  for  the  last  three  sessions. 


Are  you  g  xxl  at  visualizing  figures?  Then  visualize  these: 
The  Boston  Globe  has  876,000  readers  daily,  902,000 
readers  each  and  every  Sunday,  in  the  Boston  Trading 
Area.  No  other  Boston  paper  is  even  close.  O.K.,  now,  how 
long  did  it  take  you  to  make  the  triangle?  Ten  seconds? 
So-so.  Five  seconds?  Better.  One  second?  Go  in  right  now 
and  demand  a  raise. 


to  three  great  South  American  newspapers 

EL  TIEMPO,  Bogota 
LA  PRENSA,  Lima 
CORREIO  DA  MANHA, 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

—  and  to  20  other  quality-conscious  Latin  American  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcasters  who,  in  the  past  six  months,  have 
joined  the  news  service  which  is  first  in  coverage  of  Latin 
America  and  the  world  — 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
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out  ads  with  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  accountinR  for  49% 
of  total  errors. 

From  another  middle  west 
CAM  with  little  competition 
comes  an  annual  adjustment 
figure  of  $40,000  or  .53%  of 
sales.  His  figures  include  all 
types  of  adjustments  —  i.e.  me¬ 
chanical,  sales,  and  billing  de¬ 
partment  errors  including  re¬ 
runs.  While  .53%  of  total  reve¬ 
nue  is  one  of  the  lowest  adjust¬ 
ment  figures  this  writer  has 

Just  as  classified  advertising  For  example,  one  highly  re-  seen,  the  CAM  reporting  it 
sales  costs  may  vary  as  much  garded,  competitive,  middle  west  states,  “We  are  currently  con- 
as  100%  or  more  among  U.  S.  newspaper  doing  an  annual  clas-  ducting  a  company-wide  drive 
newspapers,  so  does  the  cost  of  sified  volume  of  about  $8  mil-  to  cut  errors  since  we  are  un¬ 
errors  resulting  in  adjustments,  lion,  grants  $100,000  or  1.25%  happy  about  the  present  amount. 

The  cost  of  classified  errors  is  of  total  revenue  in  out  of  pocket  His  department  is  responsible 
of  increasing  concern  to  news-  allowances  and  deadhead  linage,  for  about  50%  of  all  errors, 
paper  management  because  it  Another  somewhat  less  competi- 
cuts  directly  into  what  is  left  tive,  middle  west  newspaper  do- 

of  the  already  slender  slice  of  ing  comparable  dollar  volume,  a  study  of  14  large  news- 

pie  called  profit  margin.  writes  off  $60,000  annually  or  papers  conducted  several  years 

Unfortunately,  the  direct  cost  .75%  of  total  revenue.  ago  by  Les  Jenkins,  CAM,  Seat- 

of  adjustments  is  only  part  of  stju  another  eminently  sue-  tie  Times,  it  was  learned  that  on 
the  cost  —  the  down  payment,  cessful  west  coast  newspaper  in  the  average,  one  adjustment  was 

so  to  speak.  For  no  matter  how  ^  highly  competitive  market  panted  for  every  100  ads  pub- 

amiably  settled,  errors  tend  to  writes  off  1.38%  of  income  to  lished,  thus  producing  a  1%  ad- 

create  a  dormant  ill  will  that  compensate  for  errors  and  main-  justment  figure.  Lowest  percent- 

has  a  way  of  returning  to  haunt  tain  good  will.  Its  CAM  points  age  of  adjustments  for  the 

the  perpetrator.  out,  however,  that  ratio  of  errors  newspapers  studied  was  .42% 

Some  newspapers  cognizant  of  to  total  revenue  will  vary  from  while  the  highest  was  2.26%.  and  published,  thus  determining 
the  ever  present  specter  of  ill  paper  to  paper  according  to  The  great  range  of  variance  the  number  of  errors  and, 
will  created  by  errors  go  further  what  is  included  in  the  error  in  classified  adjustments  is  ac-  (2)  the  extent  of  newspaper’s 
than  others  in  pacifying  adjust-  report.  His  report  includes  clas-  counted  for  by  two  principle  willingness  to  adjust  the  im- 

ment  claims.  Therein  may  lie  sified  department  errors,  com-  factors:  paired  value  of  the  ad  together 

part  of  the  reason  why  adjust-  posing  room  errors,  accounting  (1)  The  degree  of  efficiency  with  the  disser\'ice  and  incon- 
ment  costs  fluctuate  widely.  department  errors,  wild  ads  and  with  which  ads  are  handled,  set  (Continued  on  page  28) 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Cost  of  Adjustments 
For  Ad  Errors  Varies 


By  Warren  Perry 

CAM,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


SALES  TALK — E.  J.  (Ed)  Greentr, 
classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  vrill 
appear  on  the  program  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home 
Builders'  Convention  (Dec.  I|. 
IS);  in  Chicago.  His  topic:  "How 
To  Put  Sell  In  Your  Copy."  Ed 
Greener  was  classified  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  Times  before 
he  joined  the  Chronicle  staff  two 
years  ago. 


PLUS 
Complete 
TV  Program 
Schedule 


MAGAZINE 


Lvary  one  a  que^, 

tbut  one  vinll  be 
Miu  Florida 
Flower 


The  One  Magazine  More  Floridians 
See  More  Often  Than  Any  Other  .  .  . 

through  the  courtesy  of 
Florida's  finest  newspapers 
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Tompo  Tribune 
Miami  News 

Daytona  Beach  News-Journal 

DeLand  Sun-News 

Ft.  Myers  Newt-Fress 

Ft.  Pierce  News  Tribune 

(vainesville  Sun 

Lakeland  Ledger 

Leesburg  Daily  Commercial 

Melbourne  Times 

Ocala  Star-Banner 

Palatfca  News 

Panama  City  News-Herald 

Pensacola  News-Journal 

Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 

West  Perim  Beach  Post-Times 

Winter  Haven  News-Chief 


The  MAGAZINE  For  Florida  Living 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 


Represented  nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 
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Show  US  another  newspaper  that  did  more 
to  clean  up  Chicago's  Sanitary  District! 


Back  in  1961,  Chicago’s  American  took  a  close  look  at 
our  town’s  Sanitary  District.  What  we  could  see  was 
bad  enough.  What  we  could  smell  was  worse. 

So  we  dug  for  the  facts.  We  found  rigged  contracts 
which  poured  tax  money  by  the  thousands  into  the 
pockets  of  favored  contractors.  Choice  commercial  land 
owned  by  the  district  was  being  leased  for  ridiculously 
low  rentals.  Payroll  padding  and  boondoggling  were 
rampant  in  district  operations. 

We  told  the  story  of  it  all.  And  we  kept  hammering 
away  for  action.  Things  began  to  happen.  Heads  began 
to  roll.  A  real  Mr.  Clean  was  brought  in  as  the  new 
superintendent  of  the  district.  At  our  urging,  the  state 
legislature  gave  him  some  of  the  power  he  needed  to 
make  the  clean-up  job  complete. 

It  was  an  important  victory  for  the  tax-paying  public. 


And  Chicago’s  American  helped  make  it  happen.  The 
people  of  our  town  have  come  to  depend  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  for  this  type  of  lively,  investigative  reporting.  That’s 
one  reason  why  more  and  more  of  them  are  buying  this 
cocky  challenger  in  Chicago’s  evening  newspaper  race. 

The  March  ABC  figures  show  that  again  we’ve 
increased  our  total  circulation  while  our  competitor  was 
hit  with  another  loss.  (Our  City  Zone  circulation  lead 
is  now  a  fat  11,600.) 

Advertisers  also  have  got  wind  of  the  switch  to  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American.  We’re  headed  for  a  banner  year  with 
general  ad  gains  running  8%  over  1962. 

Isn’t  it  time  you  got  in  on  what’s  going  on  in  Chi¬ 
cago’s  evening  newspaper  field?  Get  with  the  newspaper 
that’s  got  built-in  reader  interest  and  involvement.  Get 
with  Chicago’s  American — always  on  top  of  the  news. 


Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

^  AliMyt  On  Up  01  Tht  Nfu>i 
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Reasons  for 
Advertiser 
Buying  Told 

San  Francisco 
There  are  seven  important 
reasons  why  advertisers  buy  ad¬ 
vertising,  Bernard  Pedersen  of 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  told 
the  Northern  California  News¬ 
paper  Executives  Association. 

There  is  one  key  that  will 
sell  advertising  schedules,  added 
the  executive  whose  full  title  is 
Assistant  to  the  President,  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Public  Relations. 

That  is  to  repeat,  before  each 
call,  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion:  “Why  should  he  give  me 
his  time  —  from  his  point  of 
view?”  he  explained. 


To  show  that  sales  can  be 
made  if  this  key  is  kept  in  mind, 
Mr.  Pedersen  listed  the  reasons 
an  advertiser  will  buy  and  dis¬ 
played  Editor  &  Publisher  tear 
sheets  as  examples  of  promo¬ 
tional  appeals. 

Examples  Shown 

The  reasons  include  i>erform- 
ance,  he  said  showing  copies  of 
Chicago  Daily  News,  New  York 
Times  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  advertising. 

They  also  include  convenience, 
serv’ice  and  prestige,  Mr.  Peder¬ 
sen  said,  presenting  three  types 
of  Wall  Street  Journal  promo¬ 
tional  copy. 

Prestige  appeal  was  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer's  “want  to  talk  to  Seat¬ 
tle  women”  message  and  the 
“profile  of  prosperity”  copy 
placed  by  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 


Telegram. 

Durability,  another  quality 
advertisers  seek,  is  not  often 
found  in  promotional  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  fine  exception  was  the 
“help  push  Tidewater  Virginia 
into  debt”  approach  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star,  he  noted. 

CK’erlooked  Factor 

Economy  is  an  appeal  gener¬ 
ally  overlooked,  he  reported  in 
suggesting  the  use  of  cost  per 
reader  figfures.  Advertisers  also 
are  concerned  over  gains  by  the 
opposition  and  follow  the  safety 
factor  of  “play  safe  and  adver¬ 
tise,”  Mr.  Pedersen  said. 

Copy  innovations  are  needed 
today,  Mr.  Pedersen  pointed  out 
in  urging  more  originality  in 
copy  as  well  as  timing  and  moti¬ 
vation. 

Robert  Huttenhoff,  Salinas 
Californian,  presided. 


CIRCULATIONS  IN  THE  DALLAS 
METROPOLITAN  AREA 


The  Dallas  Times  Herald 

Daily  177,307  Sunday  184,390 

SECOND  NEWSPAPER 
Daily  157,697  Sunday  170,753 

Source:  ABC  Audits,  March  31,  1963 


1 


A  basic  reason  why  The  Times  Herald  has  carried  more 
advertising  than  any  other  Dallas  newspaper  for  36 
consecutive  years. 


The  Dallas  Times  Herald 

DALLAS'  LARGEST  CIRCULATION 


Ad  Errors 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


venience  the  error  may  have 
caused. 

While  market  conditions  and 
the  newspaper’s  customer  rela¬ 
tions  posture  dictate  the  latter, 
the  classified  department,  com¬ 
posing  room  and  ad  bookkeep¬ 
ing  department  largely  control 
the  former. 

From  this  writer’s  experience, 
error  control  and  subsequent 
error  reduction  may  liest  be 
achieved  by  first  establishing 
acceptable  error  ratio  standards 
and  then  pinpointing  and  re¬ 
cording  individual  error  respon¬ 
sibility.  Measurement  yardsticks 
of  this  nature  foster  error  con¬ 
sciousness  that  is  conducive  to 
combatting  a  problem  that 
plagrues  all  classified  depart¬ 
ments. 

*  *  * 

Long  Bgacii,  Calif. 

John  P.  Heller,  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  national  advertising 
department,  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  succeeding  Lois  Smith 
who  was  promoted  to  classified 
advertising  director,  a  new  posi¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Heller,  with  the  Long 
Beach  papers  since  1952,  has 
also  served  in  the  Ridder-Johns 
advertising  agency  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  been  a  director 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
and  president  of  the  Southern 
California  Classified  Managers 
Association.  Her  ad  sections  won 
the  James  McGovern  Memorial 
Award  in  1962. 

• 

Articles  Editor 

Janet  Wagner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  articles  editor  of  Parade 
magazine.  For  the  past  three 
years  she  has  worked  at  Good 
Housekeeping  as  an  assistant 
editor  doing  articles  on  medical 
and  financial  subjects. 


PHOTON 


SERIES  500 

for  computerized 
photographic  typesetting 
of  od  composition. 

WILMINGTON,  MASS. 
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DIE 

WASHINeiDN 

POST 

SETS  NEW 

LINAGE 

RECORD 

The  Washington  Post  published  5,033,659  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  during  October,  an  all-time  high  for  any  month  for 
any  Washington  newspaper.  It  exceeds  the  previous  high, 
also  set  by  The  Washington  Post,  by  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  lines,  and  represents  an  increase  of  more  than 
700,000  lines  over  the  previous  October. 

^a0l)m0toit  |lost 

Pint  in  advertising  First  in  circulation  First  in  awards 


by:  Stwy«r,  Ftrcuton.  W«IMr.  W«bb.  A  Winter  (Florida).  Lou  Robbina  (N.Y.  and  N.JJ,  Caray  Savaga 

(Ranna.).  Comics->Pucli.  Rotofravura^Mab'^N’Olitan  Sunday  Nawapapara.  Intamaffonaf— Nawawaak  Intamationai  (Curopa  and  Aaia),  Q.  Enriquac  Simoni  (Maxtco). 


PROMOTION 

How  Big?  Oversize? 
Or  ‘File  and  Forget’ 

By  George  Wilt 


An  oversized  brochure  pro¬ 
duced  and  distributed  by  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  the  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  revives  an  old  contro¬ 
versy.  What’s  more,  it  stacks  the 
deck  pretty  obviously  against 
the  majority  opinion. 

The  case  in  point  is  a  spiral- 
bound  booklet,  “The  Billion 
Dollar  Spokane  Market,”  printed 
in  red  and  black,  a  little  bit 
bigger  than  the  format  of  Life 
Magazine,  and  as  thoroughly 
illustrated. 

The  controversy:  How  big  is 
a  market  promotion  folder? 

Ever  since  the  first  time  an 
agfency  media  department  execu¬ 
tive  addressed  an  audience  of 
advertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
agers,  the  time-worn  generality 
has  been  repeated:  “Furnish 
data  on  your  market — in  a  con¬ 
venient  size,  like  8%  by  11 
inches,  so  it  will  fit  in  our  file 
cabinets.”  What’s  more,  the 


statement  has  been  reiterated 
over  the  years  by  a  procession 
of  space  salesmen,  research  men, 
admen  and  file  clerks. 

Frequently  forgotten  in  the 
crusade  for  convenience  is  an¬ 
other  old  saw:  “File  it  and  for¬ 
get  it.”  And  many  a  promotion 
man  is  hoist  on  one’s  own 
petard  by  making  his  brochure 
so  convenient  that  an  efficient 
filing  system  can  bury  his  story 
in  a  dusty  file  forever. 

Once  in  a  while  however,  a 
promoter  comes  along  with  a 
little  gambling  blood  in  his 
capillaries,  who  would  rather 
have  his  message  noted  foi  its 
outsize  format,  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  when  it’s  read  the  first  time, 
lie  around  atop  the  file  cabinet 
for  a  while,  then  get  another 
viewing  before  it  gets  tossed  in 
the  circular  file. 

Very  likely  the  Spokane  bro¬ 
chure  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
attractive  booklet  is  orderly.  Its 


big  bleed  photographs  are  inter¬ 
esting,  and  dramatically  illus¬ 
trate  the  theme — “The  market 
nature  made.” 

The  copy  is  concise,  and  the 
market’s  advantages  as  pre¬ 
sented  are  obvious  and  easily 
assimilated.  It  makes  its  points 
better  because  of  its  size  and 
format.  The  data  it  furnishes 
is  complete  and  comprehensive, 
and  if  it  won’t  fit  in  a  file,  it  can 
easily  be  programmed  in  a  com¬ 
puter,  which  somehow  seems  to 
be  replacing  the  file  cabinet 
anyway. 

And  to  an  agency  man  or 
product  manager  3,000  miles 
away  from  Spokane,  the  market 
nature  made,  the  great  big  book¬ 
let  provides  a  surprising  insight 
into  a  far-away  market  where 
a  newspaper  audience  might  buy 
a  lot  of  the  client’s  products. 

And  it  stands  a  better  chance 
of  accomplishing  its  purpose  of 
getting  “A”  schedules  than  a 
more  compact  collation  that  both 
fits  and  stays  in  a  dusty  file. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

ULTIMATE— More  than  20,- 
000  persons  toured  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal's  “Ultimate 
House  of  1964”  during  the  four 
weeks  it  was  open,  according  to 
Courtland  R.  Conlee,  promotion 
manager.  The  exhibit  was 
limited  to  persons  who  requested 
tickets  through  coupons  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal. 

*  «  * 

CHOIR — The  36-voice  choir  of 
the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette  is  embarking  on 
a  busy  concert  season.  After 
appearances  before  employe 
groups,  the  choir  is  filling  re¬ 
quests  to  sing  before  “outside” 
audiences.  The  group  is  directed 
by  John  T.  Brown,  a  composing 
room  employe.  Mrs.  Melvin  C. 
Vail,  wife  of  a  printer,  is  ac¬ 
companist.  Photographer  Ebby 
Hawerlander  is  booking  agent 
and  master  of  ceremonies. 

*  *  « 

CAMERAS  —  The  Midwest 
Photo  Show,  sponsored  by  the 
Michigan  Photo  Representatives 
and  the  Detroit  News,  has  at¬ 
tracted  more  camera  and  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  than  ever 
before.  Opportunities  to  win 
cameras  and  equipment  for  pic¬ 
tures  taken  at  the  show  are 
being  offered.  Highlight  of  the 
closing  day  will  be  selection  of 
the  Midwest  Photo  Queen.  More 
than  100  local  beauties  have 
entered.  Many  will  model 
throughout  the  show  for  camera 
fans. 

*  *  « 

TESTIMONIAL  —  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine  uses  its 
own  page  size  and  format  in  an 
eight-page  brochure  telling  the 
advertising  story  of  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 


IN  PROMOTION  —  WarrM 
Abrams  is  the  newly  named  di¬ 
rector  of  public  service  and  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times.  He  has  been  manager  of 
general  advertising. 


The  brochure  presents  some 
glowing  remarks  from  Phoenix 
Mutual  executives  about  the 
Times  Magazine. 

“We  have  found  that  if  an  ad 
works  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine,”  reports  C.  Russell 
Noyes,  the  company’s  public  re¬ 
lations  vicepresident,  “it  will 
work  in  other  magazines.” 

*  «  * 

HOME  BUYERS— The  SU 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  has  re¬ 
leased  a  new  study,  “Mr.  Pinel¬ 
las  Home-Buyer.”  The  findings 
of  the  survey  pertain  to  all  per¬ 
sons  who  bought  a  new  or  used 
home  in  Pinellas  County  during 
the  last  six  months  of  1962, 
from  published  data  on  war¬ 
ranty  deed  transactions.  The  24- 
page  report  tells  a  variety  of 
facts  about  home-buyers,  in¬ 
cluding  answers  to  37  questions. 
Richard  H.  Funsch  is  research 
manager. 

*  *  * 

SUNSHINE  —  “The  Sun 
Shines  on  the  Growing  Scotts¬ 
dale  Market,”  says  a  pocket-size 
brochure,  prepared  for  the 
Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress,  by  Shannon  &  Associates, 
advertising  representatives.  In 
addition  to  some  startling 
growth  statistics  (population 
jumped  from  2,000  in  1950  to  an 
estimated  36,000  in  1963,  with 
77,000  expected  by  1970),  the 
folder  includes  reproductions  of 
testimonial  letters  from  adver¬ 
tisers. 

*  «  « 

SAFETY  TEAM  —  Effective 
work  is  being  done  by  members 
of  the  Champion  Spark  Plug 
Company’s  highway  safety  team, 
made  up  of  Indianapolis  500- 
mile  race  drivers.  Nearly  50 
U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers 
have  used  the  program. 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


Engineering  services  for  Webb  Publishing  Co.  in¬ 
cluded  study  of  the  desirabili^  of  relocation,  plant 
layout,  site  preparation,  building  design  and  design 
of  equipment  installation  with  complete  construction 
management. 

These  services  were  coordinated  by  engineers  with 
many  years  of  practical  experience  in  ail  areas  of 
Graphic  Arts  production. 

•  SITE  SURVEYS  •  ENGINEERED  EQUIPMENT 

•  STUDY  REPDRTS  INSTALLATION 

•  BUILDING  DESIGN  *  CONSTRUCTION  SUPERVISION 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

80  Federal  St.  129  West  Trade  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110  Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 

Code  617  HA  6-6200  Code  704  FR  5-1735 
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He  fills  his  cart  to  overflowing.  And  then  some.  In 
fact,  every  week  this  SKILLionaire  of  ours  spends 
an  extra  $361,512  on  food. 

That’s  right,  extra.  On  the  year  that  means  his  buy¬ 
ing  in  food  outlets  runs  10%  ahead  of  the  national 
average. 

Unusual?  Check  these  other  typical  figures.  De¬ 
partment  store  sales,  24%  ahead  of  the  figure  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Apparel  store  sales,  bettered  by 
more  than  18%. 

The  explanation  is  simple:  The  SKILLionaire,  a 
skilled  worker  in  one  of  the  many  precision  indus¬ 
tries  located  in  and  around  Rochester,  New  York, 
earns  good  money.  And  he  spends  it. 

Effective  buying  income  per  household  in  this 
affluent  Upstate  New  York  market  is  $1815  more 
than  the  national  average. 

Want  to  get  your  share  of  this  bonus  market? 

Tell  the  SKILLionaire  your  story  where  he’s  sure 
to  see  it,  in  the  pages  of  his  local  newspapers,  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
Together,  they  give  you  the  kind  of  coverage,  and 
penetration,  that  can’t  be  matched. 

Test— or  full-scale— marketing,  this  is  where  you 
get  response. 

Want  more  facts?  Get  them  all  from  our  kit  called 
“Case  for  the  SKILLionaire.’’  Write  to  General  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Times-Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
Rochester,  New  York  14614. 

Statistics  based  on  data  from  Sales  Management’s  "Survey  of 
Buying  Power,”  June  JO,  1963 


The  Times-Union 

Bmatral 


Rochester,  New  York 

Members:  The  Gannett  Group 
Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc. 

New  York,  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  Boston, 
Syracuse,  Detroit.  West  Coast  Representative; 
Nelson  Roberts  and  Associates. 


During  an  interview  with 
CBS  News  Far  Eastern 
Correspondent  Peter 
Kalischer,  Mme.  Nhu  first 
used  her  widely-publicized 
term  "barbecues”  in 
referring  to  the  burning 
of  Buddhist  priests. 

The  interview  was 
broadcast  on  August  I. 

STRONG 
WORDS 


CBS  News  was  the  only 
news  organization  in 
broadcasting  to  provide 
continuous  "live” 
coverage  of  the  afternoon 
proceedings  of  the 
March  on  Washington 
on  August  28  and  to  carry 
"live”  the  "I  Have  A 
Dream”  speech  by  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King. 
In  addition  to  the  three 
consecutive  hours  of 
afternoon  coverage 
a  special  hour-long  news 
summary  of  the  event 
was  broadcast  during 
prime  evening  time 
the  same  night. 

STRONG 

FEEUNGSd) 


Oh  September  2  in  an 
exclusive  interview  with 
Walter  Cronkite, 
President  Kennedy  first 
stated  publicly  that  the 
anti-Communist  war 
in  South  Vietnam  could 
not  be  won  unless  the 
Vietnamese  government 
became  more  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people. 

STRONG 
POSITION 


Learning  that  a  French 
magazine  editor  had 
taken  clandestine  films 
inside  Red  China  showing 
the  prevailing  conditions 
under  which  the  people 
lived  and  worked,  CBS 
News'  Hong  Kong 
Correspondent  Bernard 
Kalb  notified  New  York 
headquarters  where 
arrangements  were  made 
to  broadcast  the  film 
on  September  II. 


STRONG¬ 
HOLD 


On  September  13  in  a 
special  half-hour  interview 
with  Walter  Cronkite. 
the  public  received  its 
first  rounded  political 
portrait  of  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  since 
he  became  a  front-runner 
for  the  Presidential 
nomination. 

STRONG 

POSSIBILITY 


STRONG 

ARM 

For  a  total  of  9  hours  and 
42  minutes  of  which  more 
than  6  hours  represented 
‘live”  coverage,  the 
CBS  Television  Network 
carried  the  Valachi 
hearings  which  started 
on  September  27  before 
the  Senate  Investigations 
Subcommittee  in 
Washington.  It  was  the 
only  network  to  provide 
such  extended  and 
complete  coverage. 


STRONG 

HOPES 

CBS  News  Moscow 
Correspondent  Stuart 
Novins  obtained  a  rare 
and  exclusive  interview 
in  Budapest  with 
Janos  Kadar,  in  which  the 
Hungarian  satellite  ruler 
expressed  eagerness 
that  full  diplomatic 
relations  would  be 
resumed  between 
Hungary  and  the  United 
States.  The  interview  was 
broadcast  on  October  4. 


STRONG 

GIRL 

As  hurricane  Flora  ravaged 
the  Haiti  mainland, 
causing  destruction  and 
death  to  more  than 
4000  people,  CBS  News 
Correspondent  Bernard 
Eismann  flew  into  the 
jungles  of  central  Haiti 
to  film  and  report 
the  event.  It  was  broadcast 
that  same  night 
(October  6)  on  the 
SUNDAY  NIGHT  NEWS. 


STRONG 

ADVICE 

On  October  10  CBS  News 
Correspondent  Walter 
Cronkite  interviewed 
former  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
at  his  farm  in  Gettysburg. 
On  this  occasion 
President  Eisenhower 
stated  publicly  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  withdrawing 
the  bulk  of  United  States 
troops  from  Europe. 


STRONG 

FAITH 

In  a  transatlantic 
TOWN  MEETING 
OF  THE  WORLD 
broadcast  via  the 
communications  satellite, 
Telstar  II,  Protestant  and 
Catholic  clergymen  in 
London,  Rome,  and 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
met  in  a  face-to-face 
discussion  of  the  forces 
working  for  Christian 
unity.  The  broadcast 
was  carried  "live”  over 
the  CBS  Television 
Network  at  8;30  am  EST 
on  October  15  and 
repeated  on  tape  for 
nighttime  audiences  the 
following  day  at  7:30  pm. 


In  September  18 
eanster  leader  James 
(CM  came  out  in 
j-cri  of  Gov.  Nelson 
iccnuleiler  s  Presidential 
aMidacy  in  an 
*;  jM-c  interview  with 
,1;  vcy  Levey.  CBS 
it„5  business,  labor  and 
c.'iomic  correspondent, 
he  interview  was 
l^^idcast  on  the 
:E5  MORNING  NEWS 
y'H  MIKE  WALLACE. 


rRONG 


lUDGE 


INDED 

the  first  interview 


anted  to  television  since 
oitilities  broke  out 
eiAoen  Algeria  and 
to'occo,  President 
‘^Med  Ben  Bella  in 
iigmts  told  CBS  News 
■cntspondent  Paul  Niven 
’a:  his  troops  would 
"1  nuo  to  fi  )h'  until  the 
^aroccaiis  plH  id  back 
5  their  starting  positions, 
tie  interview  was 
"oadcast  on 
ace  the  NATION 
n  October  27. 


On  September  18 
CBS  REPORTS 
presented 

a  documentary  report 
on  the  conflict  between 
Leander  Perez,  political 
boss  of  Plaquemines 
Parish  in  Louisiana, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  over  the  issues 
of  parochial  school 
integration. 


STRONG 


STRONG 


MEDICINE 


At  10:30  pm  EST 
Sunday  night,  November  3. 
a  CBS  News  Extra 
presented  the  first  films 
of  the  insurrection  which 
overturned  the  South 
Vietnam  government  the 
previous  Friday  night. 
Correspondent  Peter 
Kalischer  and  cameraman 
Juergen  Neumann  moved 
into  the  palace  with  the 
troops  as  they  occupied 
it  under  fire.  The 
broadcast  was  acclaimed 
by  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  &  Sun  as  "TV 
journalism  at  its  best." 


STRONG 

TEAM 

The  real  strength  of  a  news 
organization  is  its  ability 
to  uncover  and  illuminate  the 
events  and  forces  that 
shape  our  lives.  As  shown  here, 
it  may  be  a  struggle  for 
power  or  a  statement  of 
policy;  an  act  of  man  or  of 
nature.  The  point  is  to  know 
where  to  look  for  it  and 
be  there  when  it  happens;  to 
ask  the  key  question  that 
will  yield  the  news-making 
answer. This  takes  a  lot 
of  doing.  More  to  the  point  it 
takes  a  world-wide  organization 
of  correspondents, 
cameramen,  producers  and 
editors  who  have  established 
over  the  years  an  unequaled 
reputation  for  accuracy, 
enterprise  and  insight-for  being 
at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  with  the  right  information. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  this 
is  what  produces  “TV  journalism 
at  its  best:’ This  is 
clearly  the  strong  point  of 

® CBS NEWS 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


On  Nov.  27,  DRUG  NEWS 
WEEIKLY  will  publish  the  first  in 
a  series  of  special  reports,  “Drug 
Therapy  Up-to-Date.”  Report  No.  1 
will  be  a  special  supplement  sum¬ 
marizing  the  latest  developments  in 
diabetes  treatment.  Specially  bound 
reprints  of  the  supplement  will  be 
available  to  pharmacists  as  a  per¬ 
manent  reference  for  use  in  their 
day-to-day  operations. 


Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Rub-  ' 
ber  and  Latex  Products  Division, 
will  be  the  first  to  use  hi-fi  ( wall¬ 
paper)  inserts  in  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY.  The  first  of  a  series  ' 
of  5  of  these  continuous  run  inserts  | 
will  appear  on  Dec.  23.  ! 


Ed  Gold,  who  is  a  feature  writer 
on  retail  management  for  the  Fair-  j 
child  papers,  will  initiate  a  course 
at  the  Bronx  Community  College 
next  semester  on  “Current  Retail-  I 
ing  Practices.”  This  is  a  15-week 
course  on  retail-management  opera-  i 
tion  and  an  analysis  of  management 
practices  on  contemporary  business 
trends. 


Sam  Blumenfeld,  state  courts  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Fairchild  Publics-  i 
tions  in  San  Francisco,  won  a  $500 
first  prize  in  the  Hearst  writing  and 
photography  contest  for  “the  best 
light  or  humorous  story,” 


On  the  convention  circuit  last  week 
were  Frank  McNeimey,  colors  and 
finishes  editor,  who  covered  the 
American  Chemical  Society  south¬ 
eastern  regional  meeting  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C„  for  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD,  and  Exlward  McCabe, 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
floor  coverings  editor,  who  attended 
the  Tufted  Textile  Manufacturers 
meeting  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Two  newcomers  to  the  Fairchild 
News  Service  correspondents  staff 
are  Robert  B.  Horine,  Jr„  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky,,  and  George  Krause  in 
Lansing,  Mich.  Both  will  be  repre¬ 
senting  all  of  the  Fairchild  papers. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

PablUkari  et 

Daily  Naws  R^ord,  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Daniel  Beisel  Heads 
Green  Bay  Company 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Daniel  C.  Beisel  was  elected 
president  of  the  Green  Bay 
Newspaper  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
and  operator  of  radio  station 
WJPG,  at  the  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  company’s  board  of 
directors  here  Nov.  14. 

William  A.  C.  Roethke  of  Los 
Angeles  resigned  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  also  as  a  director. 

E.  L.  Everson,  Green  Bay 
attorney,  was  named  chairman 
of  the  board  in  the  move  which 
localized  the  active  management 
of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Beisel,  who  had  been 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  since  a  1962  re¬ 
organization,  also  was  named 
publisher  of  the  Press-Gazette. 

Leo  V.  Gannon,  editor,  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  vicepresident  and 
secretarj’  of  the  company. 

*  *  * 

James  Baxley,  formerly  with 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  — 
to  the  Bristol  (Va.-Tenn.)  Her¬ 
ald-Courier  and  Virginia^Ten- 
nesseean.  Monroe  CAMPBBa,L  — 
from  the  Charlotte  News,  to 
the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal. 
*  *  « 

William  B.  Sweetland  — 
named  publisher  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Delaware  County  Daily 
Times,  succeeding  John  E. 
Thompkins  —  to  publisher  of 
the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times. 

*  «  * 

Harre  Demoro  —  from  re- 
porter-deskman,  San  Leandro 
(Calif.)  Morning  News,  to  re¬ 
porter  -  deskman,  Fremont 
(Calif.)  News  Register. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Cochrane,  formerly 
with  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald  —  to  city  staff  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 
James  Palmer  —  from  editorial 
department,  Northeast  Detroit¬ 
er,  to  city  staff,  Citizen  Patriot. 
*  *  * 

Paul  Brookshire  —  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Marietta 
(Ga.)  Daily  Journal. 

«  *  « 

Stev’e  Mitchell  —  from  Con¬ 
cord  (N.  C.)  Tribune,  to  Au- 
,  gusta  (Ga.)  Herald. 

«  *  * 

Harry  Snook  —  from  news 
staff,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 
server,  to  information  office  of 
Duke  Power  Company,  Char¬ 
lotte.  James  B.  Dumbell — from 
chief  photographer  to  picture 
editor,  Observer. 

*  V  * 

Richard  D.  Smyser,  of  the 
i  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger 
:  —  special  citation  as  “idea  man 
i  of  the  year”  by  the  Associated 
:  Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


personal 


Telegraph  Editor  George  Trisik 
presents  a  couple  of  Stees  car¬ 
toons  and  a  packet  of  francs  (My 
favorite  French  product)  to  News 
Editor  Vernon  C.  Sherwin  (right) 
on  his  retirement  from  the  Even¬ 
ing  Sun  of  Baltimore. 


Column  Team  Wins 
Grand  Prix  ($3,000) 

Montreal 

Two  political  columnists  for 
La  Presse  —  Dominique  Clift 
and  Richard  Daigneault  —  won 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Journalisme 
of  L’Union  Canadienne  des 
Journalistes  de  Langue  Fran- 
caise  (the  Canadian  Union  of 
French-Language  Journalists). 

The  two  winners  of  the  $3,- 
000  prize  are  joint  authors  of 
La  Democratic  au  Quebec  (De¬ 
mocracy  in  Quebec),  a  colunui 
of  comment  in  La  Presse. 


Retired  News  Editor 
Heads  for  West  Indies 

Baltimore 

Vernon  C.  Sherwin,  who  be¬ 
came  the  first  picture  editor  of 
the  Evening  Sun  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Wirephoto,  retired  as 
news  editor  after  30  years  of 
service  with  the  paper. 

He  and  Mrs.  Sherwin,  head  of 
a  Baltimore  commercial  art 
studio,  plan  to  travel  in  Europe, 
then  settle  in  some  Caribbean 
area. 

Mr.  Sherwin  worked  for  his 
father,  the  late  John  D.  Sher¬ 
win,  who  started  one  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  weeklies  which 
were  merged  into  the  present 
Daily  News.  Then  he  worked  on 
the  Havana  Post  and  Miami 
News  before  joining  the  copy- 
desk  of  the  Evening  Sun  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1933. 

•  *  * 

Robert  A.  Batdorff  —  named 
president  of  the  Herald  and  Rec¬ 
ord  Company,  Traverse  City, 
Mich.,  succeeding  his  father,  the 
late  Austin,  Batdorff. 

*  *  « 

John  E.  Butz  —  from  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs,  low’a,  bureau  of  the 
Omaha  World  Herald,  to  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Whitford  —  from  re¬ 
porter  -  photographer,  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian,  to 
Evening  Sun  sports  staff. 

*  *  * 

Wesley  G.  Hughes  —  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  Ana¬ 
heim  (Calif.)  Evening  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Jambs  D.  Bowman  —  named 
AP  chief  of  bureau  at  Bogota, 
Colombia,  succeeding  James  C. 
Dewey,  resigned. 

«  *  * 

Marie  Uhlig  —  from  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager,  Winona 
(Minn.)  Daily  News,  to  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager,  Fairmont 
(Minn.)  Daily  Sentinel,  succeed¬ 
ing  Donald  McNea. 


Emery  Leblanc  —  from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  L’Evangeline, 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  to  assistant  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  at  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways’  At¬ 
lantic  Region,  Moncton. 

«  ♦  « 

Arthur  E.  Marine  —  from 
sports  editor  for  the  Bellefon- 
taine  (Ohio)  Examiner,  to  as¬ 
sistant  manager  and  news  di¬ 
rector  of  radio  station  WOHP, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

John  B.  Collins,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  staffer  for  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  the  IndianapoUi 
News  for  nearly  18  years  —  re¬ 
tired. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Lewis  —  to  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  Simi  Valley 
(Calif.)  Enterprise,  succeeding 
John  Marrs  —  to  the  Camarillo 
(Calif.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Belk,  editor  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argut 
—  named  chairman  of  the  East 
Carolina  College  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees. 

«  «  « 

Laurie  Holder  —  returned 
to  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer  after  a  tour  of  active 
duty  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

«  *  * 

A.  E.  Horn  —  from  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Berkeley  (Calif.) 
Daily  Gazette,  to  Cary-Bowles, 
shopping  center  promotions,  El 
Cerrito,  Calif. 

V  V  V 

John  Ginn,  formerly  with  the 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  newspapers— 
to  city  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  succeeding  JERRY 
Reece — to  the  News  copy  desk. 
«  *  * 

William  C.  Bogle — to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Durango 
(Colo.)  Herald,  succeeding  Genb 
Pbkkin — to  the  University  of 
Colorado  for  a  master  of  arts 
degree  in  American  history. 
WiLUAM  J.  Founr,  former  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  Dover  (Dd.) 
State  News  —  Durango  Herald. 
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mention 

Farr<*ll  Named  M.E. 

Of  Bo»«tuii  Herald 

Boston 

David  Farrell,  political  editor 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
newspaper.  Publisher  George  E. 
Akerson  announced  Nov.  14. 

Mr.  Farrell,  37,  succeeds 
George  E.  Minot  who  will  re¬ 
main  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  publisher  until  his  planned 
retirement  next  spring. 

A  graduate  of  Boston  College, 
Mr.  Farrell  started  his  career 
in  1948  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Traveler.  He  became  city  editor 
in  1955  and  then  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  a  post  he  held 
until  after  the  death  of  William 
E.  Mullins,  political  editor  and 
columnist  on  the  morning  Her¬ 
ald. 

Mr.  Minot,  64,  has  been  with 
the  Herald  since  1919,  the  year 
he  graduated  from  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege.  He  sensed  as  a  reporter 
until  1928  when  he  was  named 
night  city  editor.  He  became  city 
editor  in  1930  and  served  as 
news  editor  from  1933  to  1940, 
and  as  managing  editor  since 
then. 


PUBLISHER  HONORED — Samuel  I.  Newhouse  (second  from  right) 
receives  an  honorary  lifetime  membership  in  Syracuse  University's  Var¬ 
sity  Club,  an  organization  of  former  Syracuse  University  letter  winners. 
Making  the  presentation  is  Chancellor  William  P.  Tolley.  Others  who 
received  similar  honors  were  football  coach  Floyd  B.  Schwartiwalder 
(left)  and  Dr.  George  B.  Manley  (right). 


Fred  B.  Walters,  AP  staff 
member,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — to 
administrative  assistant  for  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  for  Milton  J.  Shapp, 
Philadelphia  industrialist. 

«  «  * 

John  Scotzin,  Harrisbiirtj 
(Pa.)  Evening  News — Capitol 
Press  Club  award  for  public 


Bob  Drum — from  golf  writer 
for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
to  vicepresident  of  the  J.  Edwin 
Carter  Company,  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  sports  promotion 
firm. 

V  «  * 

Lennert  Lonnegren  —  from 
city  .staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  to  public  relations,  Saab 
Motors  Inc.,  New  Haven. 


Egan  Will  Conduct 
Georgetown  Drive 

Washington 

Appointment  of  James  W. 
Egan  Jr.  as  vicepresident  for 
University  Development  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Very  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Bunn,  S.J.,  president 
of  Georgetown  University. 

Mr.  Egan,  a  native  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  resigned  as  vicepresident 
of  Kersting,  Brown  &  (Company, 
fund-raising  counsel  to  colleges 
and  universities,  to  accept  the 
Georgetown  position.  Most  re¬ 
cently  he  directed  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Denver 
University  challenge  programs 
which  were  sparked  by  Ford 
Foundation  grants. 

Mr.  Egan  is  a  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  also  of  the  Toledo 
Blade. 

«  V  * 

Joe  F.  Caraher — from  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Kalispell 
(Mont.)  Daily  Inter  Lake,  to 
iKlitor  and  publisher  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News. 

*  *  « 

Albert  P.  Simonet,  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  national  advertising  of 
the  defunct  New  York  Mirror — 
now  art  director  of  Thomas  A. 
Koppel  &  Son,  advertising  serv¬ 
ice  firm. 


Robert  B.  Beith,  general 
manager,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Portland,  Me. — three-year  term. 
State  Department  of  Economic 
Development’s  Advisory  Council. 
m  *  * 

James  Niederriter — to  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  of  the 
Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star-Beacon, 
succeeding  Ronald  Mason — to 
manager  of  the  Conneawt  (Ohio) 
News-Herald. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Norman  Rathkb — from  cir¬ 
culation  sales  promotion  chief  to 
country  circulation  sales  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  succeeding  David  Austin 
— retired. 

*  *  * 

William  Baughman,  former 
picture  editor  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  magazine — to  photog¬ 
raphy  columnist  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 

*  * 

Maurice  McQuillen,  veter¬ 
ans’  editor  of  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  Leader — honor¬ 
ary  life  membership  in  the  Last 
Survivors’  Club  of  the  103rd 
Infantry,  composed  of  survivors 
of  the  Germans’  first  gas  attack 
during  World  War  T. 

*  *  « 

Sam  S.  McKeel — from  per¬ 
sonnel-  manager  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  and  the  Chcurlotte 
Observer,  to  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal. 
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G.  A.  Harshman,  president  of 
the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  and 
J.  L.  Stackhouse,  president  of 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express — 
named  to  two-year  terms  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

*  «  « 

John  V.  Wilson — from  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  to  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Indianapolis 
Times,  succeeding  Ted  Knap — 
to  Washington  correspondent  for 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun, 

*  *  * 

Fred  W.  Linden,  who  has 
served  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Dis¬ 
patch  for  56  years,  the  last  16 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
East  Moline  office — retired. 

*  *  * 

Martin  R.  Joe  Gagie — from 
sports  editor,  Edwardsville  (Ill.) 
Intelligencer,  to  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  information  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

*  *  « 

William  J.  Hefferle — ffom 
day  news  editor  in  the  UPI 
Boston  bureau  to  Connecticut 
state  manager,  UPI,  succeeding 
William  D.  Clark — to  Connec¬ 
ticut  broadcast  news  editor, 
UPI. 

*  *  * 

Hank  Leiferman — from  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  to  re¬ 
porter,  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Needs:  Competition, 
Automation,  Purpose 

By  Ray  Erwin 


THE  COMPACT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER.  Uy 
John  Tebl>el.  Hawthorn  Books.  286 
pages.  $4.95. 

What  are  the  principal  prob¬ 
lems  of  American  newspapers 
today  and  what  are  some  pos¬ 
sible  solutions? 

Prof.  John  Tebbel,  chairman 
of  the  Journalism  Department  of 


New  York  University  (under 
whom  I  once  was  an  instructor) 
and  author  of  several  books  em¬ 
bodying  scholarly  studies  of 
various  facets  of  journalism, 
diagnoses:  “It  is  symptomatic 
of  the  deep,  underlying  illness 
in  the  press  today  that  the  fact 
of  its  crisis  is  so  rarely  dis¬ 
cussed.” 


It's  more  than  accidental  .  .  . 
when  you  find  what  yau  need  in 
NEA. 

Heckler:  Aw  g'wan,  what  does 
that  mean? 

BL:  It  meons  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  service  is 
put  out  by  editors  . . . 

Heckler:  Aren't  all  the  services 
and  syndicates? 

BL:  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact  many 
at  them  are  mere  sales  agencies 
for  a  mixed  bog  of  stuff  pro¬ 
duced  by  freelancers. 

Heckler:  Exactly  how  does  NEA 
differ?  It  seems  to  me  .  .  . 

BL:  Just  this  way,  NEA's  editors 
try  to  sense  the  moior  interests  of 
client  editors  ond  do  something 
about  them. 

Heckler:  Can  you  give  an 
example? 

BL:  Yes,  here's  a  new  diet  series 
by  Gaynor  Maddox  aimed  square¬ 
ly  at  the  "fat  generation,"  the 
young  adults  every  editor  is  try¬ 
ing  to  entice  into  reading  his 
paper.  Our  editors  sensed  this 
need,  commissioned  this  feature 
to  meet  it. 

Heckler:  Hey,  maybe  you  got 
something  there.  Say,  can  I  bor¬ 
row  those  proof  sheets  .  .  .  I'm  a 
little  overweight  myself. 

Note  to  editors:  You  won't 
need  to  borrow  the  proof  sheets 
of  Gaynor  Maddox's  "Thin 
Thirties  Diet."  We'll  send  'em  to 
you  at  the  drop  of  a  post  cord. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 


j  Tlir«*«-  Problems 

He  discusses  three  problems 
frankly  and  simply:  the  control 
j  of  monopoly;  the  automation  of 
the  industry;  a  redefinition  of 
purpose. 

I  The  professor’s  prescrii)tion 
I  for  the  first  problem  (illness) ; 
“There  is  only  one  answer  to 
this  problem,  and  it  does  not  lie 
j  in  legislation,  nor  in  any  kind 
of  control.  Competition  can  only 
;  be  restored  by  making  it  eco- 
\  nomically  possible  to  start  new 
;  newspapers,  and  this  can  be 
'  done  by  materially  reducing  the 
.  cost  of  producing  a  newspaper.” 

As  to  the  second  problem,  the 
i  author  reports  the  completely 
I  automated  composing  room  is 
!  clearly  visible  on  the  horizon 
and  he  urges  management  and 
unions  to  jointly  plan  for  the 
inevitable,  instead  of  further 
;  w'eakening  each  other’s  iwsitions. 

I  In  connection  with  the  third 
problem,  purposelessness.  Prof. 
Tebbel  charges:  “The  news¬ 
papers  are  impersonal  and 
'  bland,  for  the  most  part.  They 
are  valuable  and  profitable  as 
I  advertising  media,  they  are  use- 
;  ful  as  community  bulletin 
boards,  but  they  do  not  accom¬ 
plish  the  primary  function  which 

■  newspapers  must  perform  if 
I  they  are  to  have  any  substantial 
'  place  in  the  Space  Age. 

Explain  the  World 

“What  is  that  function?  It  is, 
quite  simply,  to  explain  the 
world  to  the  people  who  live  in 
i  it.  That  is  the  news.  The  changes 
taking  place  in  the  world  may 
well  the  most  profound  and 
far-reaching  in  human  history. 
I  To  cope  with  them,  people  must 
understand  them.  The  charge 
against  the  communications 
media  is  that  they  are  making 
few  attempts  to  provide  people 
with  that  understanding. 

“Newspapers,  for  the  most 
part,  devote  less  and  less  space 

■  to  news,  as  we  have  seen.  Using 
1  techniques  which  have  scarcely 


changed  in  the  past  half-century, 
they  present  a  hopelessly  inade- 
(|uate  picture  of  the  world  to 
their  readers,  often  colored  by 
attitudes  which  belong  to  other 
centuries.” 

That  is  the  challenging  con¬ 
clusion  reached  after  an  at  once 
complete  and  compact  history 
of  the  American  newspaper  is 
recounted  from  the  first  quickly 
suppressed  paper  in  Boston  in 
1689. 

Watch  with  professional  pa¬ 
triotism  and  personal  pride  as 
the  cavalcade  of  newspaper 
heroes  and  eccentrics  (often  the 
same)  parades  past  with  flaming 
banners  (headlines)  and  in¬ 
flamed  opinions  (editorials) : 
Zenger,  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Jackson,  the  Bennetts, 
Greeley,  Day,  Dana,  Medill, 
Raymond,  Reid,  Pulitzer,  Hearst, 
Nelson,  Lawson,  Stone,  Scripps, 
Grady,  Watterson,  Bonfils,  Tarn- 
men,  the  De  Youngs,  Older, 
Bryant,  Howe,  White,  Ochs, 
Munsey,  Howard,  McC^ormick, 
Patterson,  Newhouse,  Thomson. 
(Yes,  Jefferson  and  Jackson  sur¬ 
reptitiously  and  Hamilton  openly 
sponsored  political  papers.) 

Panorama  of  Press 

These  names  made  (and 
make)  news  in  the  news  profes¬ 
sion.  Along  with  the  march  of 
men  in  this  stirring  story  moves 
the  whole  panoramic,  progessive 
pageant  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper  from  violent  partisan 
press  to  personal  journal  to  to¬ 
day’s  business  institution. 

With  all  their  excesses,  the 
flamboyant,  rabble-rousing  prop¬ 
aganda  journals  of  the  past  at 
least  had  the  saving  grace  of 
individuality  and  of  generating 
ideas.  The  business  institution 
journals  of  today,  with  all  their 
improvements,  have  refined  away 
most  of  their  differences  and 
divergencies  and  many  lack  per¬ 
sonality  and  purposefulness,  the 
author  avers. 

It  is  a  moving  and  multi¬ 
faceted  history,  with  many  in¬ 
dividual  stories  cleverly  inter¬ 
woven  to  form  the  broad  tapes¬ 
try  of  a  continental  profile  of 
newspapers  —  the  metropolitan 
papers  and  the  country  papers 
of  all  eras  and  all  areas  of 
America.  Fascinating  minutia 
interline  more  important  histori¬ 
cal  data :  ( Horace  Greeley’s  talk 
w'ith  Brigham  Young  in  Salt 
Lake  City  was  the  first  inter¬ 
view  in  question-and-answer 
form.  A.  N.  Kellogg,  Baraboo 
(Wis.)  Republic,  invented  ready- 
print  for  country  newspapers 
during  the  Civil  War.  Bennett 
Sr.  had  40  war  correspondents 
in  that  war.  President  Taft 
stopped  the  New  York  World 
in  pique  in  the  same  manner 
President  Kennedy  stopped  the 


New  York  Herald  Tnbune, 
since  reinstated). 

Bennetl’s  Owls 

The  magnitude  of  the  task 
and  multiplicity  of  fact.*;  made 
minor  errors  inevitable,  it’s  as¬ 
sumed.  For  example,  the  bronze 
owls  of  James  Gordon  Bennett 
Jr.  were  on  the  parapet  of  the 
Italian  palazzo  he  built  for  his 
New  York  Herald  on  Herald 
Square,  miles  from  Park  Row, 
where  they  are  placed  in  this 
account.  If  Bennett’s  obsessive 
preoccupation  with  owls  is  men¬ 
tioned,  the  causative  fixation 
should  be  recorded:  He  credited 
hoots  of  owls  with  warning  him 
and  saving  his  life  while  he  was 
in  the  Union  Navy  in  the  Civil 
War.  A  report  that  he  liked  to 
be  called  “Commodore”  by  sub¬ 
ordinates  is  at  once  facetious 
and  unfair.  He  was  a  Commo¬ 
dore  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  for  many  years  by  election 
and  by  earning  the  title  on  the 
high  seas  as  a  master  skipper. 
He  organized,  staged  and  per¬ 
sonally  won  the  first  two  trans¬ 
atlantic  sailing  yacht  races  in 
history.  James  Gordon  Bennett 
Jr.  was  as  courageous  as  he  was 
eccentric  and  he  often  ])roved 
it,  no  more  so  than  when  he 
personally  reported  for  and  pub¬ 
lished  (the  staff  had  fled  at  his 
urging)  his  Paris  Herald  until 
after  the  Germans  were  inside 
the  city  limits  of  Paris  in  World 
War  I,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
he  knew  the  Kaiser  had  put  a 
price  on  his  head. 

The  American  newspaper  is 
indebted  to  John  Tebbel  for 
telling  its  strident  story  so  suc¬ 
cinctly  and  so  successfully. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^^^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Advertising  directors  and 
news  editors  of  newspapers  will 
want  and  use  “Chase’s  Calendar 
of  Annual  EVents”  listing  spfr 
cial  days,  weeks  and  months  in 
1964  (Apple  Tree  Press.  2322 
Mallery  St.,  Flint,  Mich.  Paper¬ 
back.  Large  format.  56  pages. 
$1.50).  William  D.  Chase,  chief 
librarian  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal  since  1949  and  a  past 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association,  and  his  brother, 
Harrison  V.  Chase,  compiled  the 
listings,  which  include  such  new¬ 
comers  as  Ice  Worm  Festival 
(Juneau,  Alaska) ,  South  Pacific 
^achcombers  Week,  Hamburger 
Month,  Polar  Regional  Bridge 
Tournament,  National  Chinrmeys 
Jousting  Tournament,  National 
Dish  Cloth  Week. 
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Harris-Intertype  Research 
Improve  Profit  Picture  for 
Newspaper  Pubiishers 


Company 


A  new  tape-operated,  photographic  typesetting  machine,  specif¬ 
ically  designed  for  setting  news  copy.  Also  operates  manually. 
Developed  by  our  Intertype  division,  intertype  fotomatic. 


A  new  web  offset  newspaper  press  that  produces  22,000 
papers  per  hour— up  to  24  pages  standard  (48  tab).  Developed 
by  our  Cottrell  newspaper  engineers,  cottrell  vanguard  22. 


3  New  Deveiopments  from 


From  type  to  plate  to  presses  — Harris-Intertype  offers 
newspaper  publishers  offset  equipment  that  permits 
better  papers,  faster,  at  lower  costs.  Proven  in  news¬ 
paper  composing  and  press  rooms  all  across  the  country. 


A  new  presensitized,  grained-surface  plate  for  use  on  web  offset 
newspaper  presses.  Gives  excellent  water  retention  properties 
needed  for  offset  printing.  Developed  by  our  Lithoplate  chemical 
engineers. HARRIS  alum-o-lith  web  offset  plate. 


HARRIS-INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 

55  PUBLIC  SQUARE  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44113 


HARRIS-INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

55  PUBLIC  SQUARE  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44113 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  following: 

□  Cottrell  Vanguard  web  offset  newspaper  press.  Model  22 

□  Intertype  Fotomatic 

□  Harris  Alum-O-Lith  web  offset  plate 


V'  r 


City. 


.State. 


lip  Cod) 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


On  Toeing  the  Line 


When  I  read  in  The  New  York  Times,  “The  reporter 
Sfot  on  line  and  grabbed  the  premier’s  hand,”  I  was  ready 
to  decide  I  had  been  wrong  all  my  life  in  thinking  the 
expression  is  in  line,  because  I  was  brought  up  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  you  see  it  in  The  Times  it’s  right.  I  had 
seen  on  line  here  and  there  in  other  places,  but  dis¬ 
missed  it  as  a  typographical  error. 

But  then  I  found  in  Margaret  M.  Bryant’s  Current 
American  Usage,  a  scholarly  work  based  on  geographical 
studies  and  other  evidence,  that  on  line  “is  almost  uni¬ 
versal  in  all  types  of  speech  in  New  York  City  and  the 
Hudson  Valley.  In  line  is  found  in  all  other  areas  and 
generally  in  formal  written  English.” 

New  Yorkers  have  a  way  of  attempting  to  foist  their 
provincialisms  on  the  rest  of  us.  Will  we  resist  in  this 
case? 

On  line  reminded  me  of  Christopher  Robin  in  A.  A. 
Milne’s  When  We  Were  Very  Young.  Christopher,  you 
will  remember,  carefully  refrained  from  stepping  on 
the  lines  in  the  sidewalk  lest  he  become  the  quarry  of 
bears  whose  natural  prey  standers-on-lines  are.  Perhaps 
some  retribution  awaits  reporters  who  stand  and  write 
on  line. 


Wayward  Words 


Similar  means  resembling,  and  should  not  be  used  in 
place  of  the  same  or  identical:  “Rice  exports  through 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  were  20  million  pounds 
greater  than  during  a  similar  [correctly,  the  samel 
period  last  year.”  The  writer  did  not  mean  any  seven 
months  last  year,  but  the  same  seven.  If  two  men  were 
accused  of  skulduggery  and  one  of  them  were  exonerated, 
it  would  be  inexact  to  speak  of  dismissal  of  a  similar 
charge;  it  would  be  an  identical  charge.  “The  cottages 
are  occupied  by  children  of  similar  age  and  sex.”  Fuzzy, 
if  not  ridiculous.  “Each  cottage  is  occupied  by  children 
of  the  same  age  and  sex”  or  “of  about  the  same  age  and 
the  same  sex.” 


Person  to  person  service,  point  to  point 
speed  .  .  .  that’s  the  Delta  story.  And  with 
Jets  nationwide,  convenient  deadline¬ 
making  schedules  and  your  choice  of  De¬ 
luxe  or  Jetourist  on  every  flight,  it’s  a 
story  you’ll  love  covering  yourself.  The 
service  is  personal,  quick  and  exceedingly 
thoughtful.  Fly  Delta  next  trip  and  see! 


Voiced  ohjeetions,  voiced  praise  and  the  like  are  round¬ 
about  for  objected,  praised. 


Wotdd  have  is  often  used  quasi-literately  in  condi¬ 
tional  clauses  where  had  belongs:  “If  a  doctor  would 
have  been  on  the  premises,  a  death  certificate  would  have 
been  signed.”  The  first  would  have  should  be  had;  the 
second  is,  of  course,  correct. 


Yous,  as  an  effort  to  make  a  distinct  plural  form  of 
you,  and  otherwise,  is  depreciated  as  “not  standard”  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  American  Usage.  It  is 
depressing  to  see  such  inattentiveness  exhibited  by  such 
learned  commentators.  Granting  its  questionable  status, 
the  word  is  youse,  not  yous.  "This  was  incontrovertibly 
established  by  the  judgment,  “Fagin,  youse  is  a  viper,” 
which  was  a  stock  feature  of  Billy  de  Beck’s  “Parlor, 
Bedroom,  and  Sink,”  a  sideshow  to  his  comic  strip, 
“Barney  Google,”  some  years  ago.” 


General  Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Upcoming  is  journalese  for  coming:  “Plans  have  been 
made  for  the  upcoming  festival.”  The  word  is  part  of 
the  cant  of  newsgathering,  but  should  not  find  its  way 
into  print. 


Call  Delta  or  see  your  Travel  Agent 


Unveil  has  become  journalese  for  announce,  display, 
reveal,  exhibit. 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 


.  No.  234 . - . ' 
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1.  DIRECT  PRESSURE  PRESS 


2.  MAT  ROLLER 


either  way,  you  can  cold  mold  color 


It  makes  no  difference  which  way  you  mold 
mats  at  your  newspaper,  you  can  now  cold 
mold  color  with  Wood  R.O.P.  Super  Flongs. 
You  can  eliminate  baking  and  save  as  much  as 
15  minutes  per  mat. 

Plus— you  get  a  uniformly  level  printing 
surface  for  better  tonal  quality  and  cleaner 
highlights— longer  wearing  plates— no  pror 
gressive  shrinkage  in  the  casting  box— and  its 
not  essential  to  make  any  major  equipment 


changes— use  the  same  equipment  that  you 
would  normally  use  for  your  black  and  white 
editions. 

Ask  your  Wood  Flong  field  representative 
to  show  you  how  R.O.P.  Super  Flongs  can  save 
you  time  when  you  cold  mold  color. 

SUPER  nONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPER  FIONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS  • 
STANDARD  MATS  •  OUROMATS  •  SPCCIAL 
COLOR  MATS  •  GREEN  BARED  MATS  • 

SYNDIC  ATS  MATS  •  AO  MATS 


One-pi«c«  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  PALLS,  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  OHIoo:  BS1  Fifth  Avo..  Phono:  MU  7>2980 

aenviMO  the  graphic  arts  industry  exclusively  since  isit 


•  R.O.P. 

ri... 

r 

CIRCULATION 


Small  Daily  Spreads 
Out,  Makes  It  Pay 


By  Ralph  Langer 

How  does  a  small  newspaper 
(circulation  about  6,650)  ade¬ 
quately  cover  two  widely-sepa¬ 
rated  towns  in  addition  to  its 
“home”  location  .  .  .  and  still 
make  the  operation  pay  its  own 
way? 

The  Evening  News  in  Port 
Angeles,  Wash.,  was  faced  with 
this  problem  and  last  fall  de¬ 
cided  to  do  something  about  it. 
Located  on  Washington’s  Olym¬ 
pic  Peninsula,  Port  Angeles  has 
salt  water  facing  it  in  the  north, 
thereby  limiting  potential  circu¬ 
lation  in  that  direction.  The 
huge  OljTnpic  National  Park 
similarly  limits  growth  to  the 
south. 

The  town  of  Sequim  (pro¬ 
nounced  Skwim) ,  17  miles  to  the 
east,  has  a  population  of  less 
than  2,000  and  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 

The  similarly  sized  town  of 
Forks,  57  miles  to  the  west, 
rounds  out  the  circulation  area. 
Forks  also  has  a  wreekly  news¬ 
paper. 

Sequim  was  being  served 
twice  weekly  in  the  Evening 
News  by  a  woman  correspond¬ 
ent.  Forks  news  appeared  once 
a  week,  written  by  a  woman 
living  in  that  area.  News  was 
mailed  in,  reaching  editorial  of¬ 
fices  at  least  a  day  prior  to  pub¬ 
lication.  Film  exposed  by  corre¬ 
spondents  was  drugstore-proc¬ 
essed  and  negatives  selected  by 
the  correspondent  mailed  in 
with  appropriate  cutlines.  In 
some  cases  film  was  sent  to  Port 
Angeles,  processed  and  returned 
for  outlines. 

Free  Office  .Space 

Last  September,  the  first  move 
was  made  with  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  daily  coverage  in  Sequim. 
A  full-time  office  was  ojiened 
in  the  downtown  Sequim  area. 
Actually  office  space  was  ob¬ 
tained  free  of  charge  in  an  en¬ 
gineering  office  in  return  for  the 
correspondent,  Virginia  Keet- 
ing,  answering  the  firm’s  tele¬ 
phone  when  engineers  were  in 
the  field. 

A  “pony  express”  system  was 
set  up  to  expeditiously  handle 
film  and  copy.  Motor  route  driv¬ 
ers  in  the  Sequim  area  each  day 
now  pick  up  a  pouch  of  editorial 
and  advertising  material  at  the 
Sequim  office.  This  material  is 
then  available  early  each  day  in 
Port  Angeles  for  processing 


and  inclusion  in  that  day’s  issue. 
Films  are  sent  in  undeveloped 
and  handled  with  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  other  photos. 

The  “pony  express”  system 
also  facilitates  editorial  mes¬ 
sages  to  correspondents,  assur¬ 
ing  close  communication  and 
aiding  in  the  training  process. 

.Steady  Oimb 

The  page  was  an  immediate 
success.  Circulation  climbed 
steadily  from  a  beginning  of  845 
to  the  present  total  of  nearly 
1,000.  This  represents  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  residential 
telephones  in  the  area,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  near-saturation. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Keeting,  the 
original  correspondent,  has 
proven  to  be  excellent  for  the 
job,  adapting  easily  to  her  busi¬ 
ness  hours  and  downtown  office. 

Advertising  revenue,  although 
slow  in  coming  in  during  the 
first  few  months,  has  now  in¬ 
creased  substantially. 

Since  Evening  News  circula¬ 
tion  now  surpasses  that  of  the 
Sequim  weekly  by  about  40  per¬ 
cent,  and  acceptance  of  the 
daily  page  has  been  high,  re¬ 
sults  are  l)eginning  to  look  very 
promising.  General  Manager 
George  Buck  says.  Total  Eve¬ 
ning  News  circulation  exceeds 
7,000,  from  the  original  6,650. 

New  Revenue  Used 

The  Forks  operation  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  a  similar  fashion 
last  February.  A  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent,  more  isolated  town. 
Forks  has  still  responded  well 
with  a  circulation  increase  of 
about  200  in  the  first  few 
months.  Advertising  linage  has 
remained  about  the  same  so  far. 

Mrs.  Edna  Leppell,  also  the 
original  correspondent  for  that 
area,  is  handling  the  daily  cov¬ 
erage. 

Increased  circulation  revenue 
has  covered  the  additional  cost 
of  full-time  repre.sentatives  in 
both  towns.  Both  women  work 
on  a  per-inch  basis.  Photographs 
are  paid  for  at  a  flat  rate.  Both 
offices  provide  complete  news, 
advertising  and  circulation  serv¬ 
ices  to  their  respective  towns. 
Advertising  has  been  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis,  as  are  new  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Correspondents’  earnings  have 
about  doubled  since  the  daily 
operation  began. 


A  Goss  Community,  12-page 
offset  press  soon  will  replace  a 
Duplex  flatbed. 

♦  ♦  * 

BROADER  FIEIJ) 

The  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News 
has  expanded  its  circulation  area 
to  include  all  of  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  and  the  communi¬ 
ties  of  Newhall  and  Saugus, 
north  of  the  Valley. 

Circulation  in  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  was  extended  to 
cover  the  cities  of  San  Fernando 
and  Burbank  and  communities 
of  Pacoima,  Arleta,  Sylmar,  Sun 
Valley  and  Lake  View  Terrace. 

Plans  also  are  underway  to 
expand  coverage  in  Cone  jo  and 
Simi  Valleys,  with  a  goal  of 
eventually  bringing  circulation 
figures  to  250,000. 

A  total  of  61,000  papers  have 
l)een  added  to  each  issue,  bring¬ 
ing  the  present  circulation  fig¬ 
ure  to  over  244,000, 

The  increased  circulation  area 
followed  the  publication  by  the 
News’  largest  paper  in  its  his¬ 
tory  on  Oct.  17.  There  were  184 
pages  in  the  four-times  weekly, 
controlled  circulation  newspa¬ 
per.  It  contained  22,252  inches 
of  display,  classified  and  legal 
advertising. 

*  *  * 

SERVICE  EXTENDED 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  has  opened  its  new 
Mid-Cities  Bureau  in  Arlington. 

In  an  effort  to  give  its  sub¬ 
scribers  better  coverage  and 
service  between  Fort  VV’orth 
and  Dallas,  the  Star-Telegram 
will  .staff  the  office  with  two 
reporters  and  a  secretary.  Resi¬ 
dents  of  the  vicinity  will  be  able 
to  call  in  news  stories,  sub¬ 
scribe,  place  classified  ads  or 
call  for  information. 

Manning  the  bureau  will  be 
Paul  McAfee,  graduate  of  Ar¬ 
lington  State  College  and  past 
reporter  for  one  of  the  mid¬ 
cities’  newspapers.  The  second 
reporter  will  l)e  Phil  Vincent, 
who  came  to  the  Star-Telegram 
after  graduation  from  North 
Texas  State  University. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

‘LEISURE  DAY’  EDITION 

A  Saturday  city  edition  of 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune, 
re-designed  to  complement  mod¬ 
em  family  weekend  activities, 
now  goes  to  all  readers  in 
greater  Des  Moines. 

An  earlier  delivery  time  of 
not  later  than  1  p.m.  accom¬ 
panies  the  change.  Several  spe¬ 
cial  features  and  the  earlier  de¬ 
livery  help  answer  the  normal 
leisure  day  question  of  where  to 
go  and  what  to  do. 

A  Page  One  feature  lists  in 
narrative  and  calendar  form 
many  activities  which  are  open 
to  all,  whether  free  or  for  paid 
admission.  Comment  on  some 


expands  on  the  possibilities  for 
family  participation  and  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

“Spot  news  content  will,  as 
always,  be  the  heart  of  this  pub¬ 
lication,”  Frank  Eyerly,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  declared,  “and  the 
coverage  of  religious  news  —  in 
which  this  paper  has  an  enviable 
record  —  will  continue  as  one 
of  our  major  efforts. 

“But  there  are  thing.s  to  do, 
things  to  see,  things  to  buy  and 
things  to  enjoy  in  a  lively  city 
like  Des  Moines.  The  Tribune 
will  iioint  the  way  in  this  ‘lei¬ 
sure  day’  edition.” 

3|c 

YDUNG  COLUMBUS  CONTEST 

Parade  Magazine  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  eighth  annual  Young 
Columbus  contest  for  carrier- 
lx)ys  of  disstributing  newspapers. 
According  to  Warren  J.  Reyn¬ 
olds,  vicepresident  and  assistant 
publisher  of  Parade,  the  trip 
will  take  the  winners  on  a  char¬ 
tered  plane  for  a  14-day  Easter 
tour  of  Italy.  The  party,  which 
will  be  comprised  of  nearly  100 
boys  and  their  escorts,  will  land 
in  Milan,  travel  to  Venice,  Bo¬ 
logna,  Florence  and  Rome. 

More  than  300,000  boys  will 
compete  to  go  on  the  trip.  They 
will  l)e  selected  for  their  out¬ 
standing  citizenship,  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  ability  to  cover  their 
routes  without  complaints. 

While  in  Italy,  the  group  will 
l)e  guests  of  Ambassador  Fred¬ 
erick  Reinhardt,  have  an  audi¬ 
ence  with  Pope  Paul  VI,  and  will 
be  received  by  the  Mayor  of 
Rome.  They  will  also  attend  so¬ 
cial  functions  given  in  their 
honor,  see  a  soccer  match,  play 
baseball  with  an  Italian  team 
and,  weather  permitting,  swim 
in  the  Olympic  swimming  pool. 

In  the  past,  the  Young  (Colum¬ 
bus  groups  have  received  cita¬ 
tions  from  the  Portuguese,  Irish 
and  Swiss  governments  for  their 
part  in  promoting  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  good  will  between 
the  youths  of  these  countries 
and  the  youths  of  America. 


From  3c  lo  7c 

Montreal 

The  price  of  the  Montreal 
Star  was  raised  Nov.  18  from  5c 
to  7c  Monday  to  Friday,  and 
from  10c  to  15c  Saturday.  The 
Star  has  held  its  5c  Monday  to 
Friday  price  for  15  years.  Home 
delivery  by  Star  carriers  will  be 
50c  a  week. 

• 

From  p.m.  to  a.m. 

Marshall,  Minn. 

The  Marshall  Messenger  has 
switched  from  an  evening  paper 
to  a  morning  one.  The  change 
was  made  so  that  there  would 
be  a  more  even  spacing  of  time 
l)etween  the  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  issues. 
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New  words  that  enrich  our  language... and  our  lives 


There  are  sure  to  be  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  new  words  in  the  dictionary 
wlicn  this  boy  goes  to  colIeG[e. 

How  the  pages  have  changed 
since  the  1900  edition!  Iliere  was 
no  reference  then  to  movies,  air 
conditioning,  television,  ice  cubes, 
plastic  sheeting,  synthetic  textile 
yarns  .  .  .  and  on  and  on. 

I'hese  are  words  that  came  into 
being  through  research,  and 
Du  Pont  laboratories  in  one  way 
or  another  have  had  a  hand  in  all 
of  them.  Moreover,  Du  Pont  re¬ 
search  has  contributed  some  ge¬ 
neric  forms  of  its  own;  nylon,  cel¬ 
lophane,  neoprene.  And  in  the 
trademark  lexicons:  “Lucite”, 
“Orion”,  “Dacron”,  “Duco”,  and 
many  others. 


The  word  nylon,  describing  the 
world’s  first  completely  synthetic 
fiber,  is  just  25  years  old.  First,  it 
was  a  wonderful  word  to  women 
who  loved  what  it  did  for  hosiery. 

Over  the  years,  nylon  has  taken 
on  many  new  meanings  .  .  .  de- 
v’clopments  in  tire  cord,  para¬ 
chutes,  clothing,  carpeting,  uphol¬ 
stery,  draperies,  conveyor  belts, 
sails,  fishing  lines,  wash-and-wear 
fabrics,  seat  belts. 

Now  there  are  new  kinds  of  nylon 
and  more  new  words.  “Antron” 
nylon  is  now  sweeping  the  fashion 
field.  /Xnd  coming  along  are  new 
nylon  fibers  with  a  wide  range  of 
possibilities. 

Phis  is  all  to  be  expected.  Con¬ 
stant  innovation  is  inherent  in  re¬ 


search.  If  Du  Pont  innovations,  as  one  com¬ 
mentator  said,  “have  infiuenced  the  language, 
the  mores  and  the  customs  of  the  nation,”  this 
is  simply  a  measure  of  corporate  commitment 
to  human  need.  It  is  through  such  efforts  that 
corporations  like  Du  Pont  gain  both  justifica¬ 
tion  and  reward. 

lU-itcr  Tilings  for  Better  Living 
. . .  through  Chemistry 


i  FASCINATING  BOOKLET.  The  new  36-page,  illustrated 
I  “NYLON:  The  First  25  Years”  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Address 
I  Department  P-7,  Du  Pont  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

NPPA  Will  Search 
For  ‘American  Face’ 

By  Rick  Friedman 


For  the  past  17  years,  Mitts 
National  Press  Photographer 
has  been  a  swimsuit-clad,  leggy 
beauty  with  plenty  of  bosom, 
chosen  from  among  25  to  30  con¬ 
testants  sent  each  year  to  the 
National  Press  Photographers’ 
Association  convention  by  re¬ 
gional  associations. 

The  1964  NPPA  Queen  may 
be  just  as  leggy  and  chesty,  but 
the  emphasis  on  cheesecake  has 
been  scrapped  by  official  NPPA 
edict.  In  a  move  to  add  dignity 
and  prestige  to  the  beauty  com- 
j)etition,  NPPA  has  abandoned 
the  Miss  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographer  judging,  a  swimsuited 
highlight  of  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  In  its  place  will  lie  a  na¬ 
tional  search  for  the  America  ) 
Face. 

NPP.4  members  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  key  their  own  com- 
(jetitions  to  finding  the  prettiest 
face  in  the  United  States.  Their 
choices  will  gather  next  June  in 
Las  Vegas,  site  of  the  NPPA 
convention. 

Although  the  emnhasis  in  the 
pageant  format  will  be  on  facial 
beauty,  many  local  contest  run¬ 
offs  will  continue  to  be  staged 
in  beach  attire. 

Prire  lo  Discoverer 

There  will  be  a  line  on  the 
entry  form  for  the  Ameriean 
Face  pageant  on  which  the  local 
queen  will  place  the  name  of  the 
photographer  who  first  shot  her 
picture  for  the  local  contest  or 
who  induced  her  to  enter  the 
comiietition. 

The  press  photographer  who 
“discovers”  the  Atnerican  Fare 
will  receive  a  Bell  &  Howell/10 
Cannonflex  35mm  single  lens  re- 


^  ■  I  • 

PHOTON 

SERIES  200 

tor  letter-perfect  photo¬ 
typesetting  at  full  keyboard 
speed. 

WILMINGTON,  MASS. 
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flex  camera  with  built-in  light 
meter,  carrying  case  and  135mm 
telephoto  lens  with  case.  The 
camera  will  be  equipped  with  a 
oOmm  f/1.8  lens. 

Entry  forms  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  may  l)e  obtained  from 
Kirk  Braun,  American  Face, 
Box  88,  Kenwood,  Calif. 

• 

NEA  Serves  Photos 
Of  Fisoher  Quints 

Newspaper  Enterpri.se  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  week  issued  the  first 
newspaiter  picture  layout  of  the 
Fischer  Quintuplets  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  S.  D. 

The  full-page  seven-picture 
spread  was  serviced  only  to 
NEA  daily  sersdee  clients  and 
was  provided  at  no  extra  charge 
as  part  of  the  NEA  full,  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  pony  semdees. 

It  was  history  repeating  it¬ 
self.  In  July  1934,  NEA  ob¬ 
tained  and  distributed  the  first 
pictures  of  the  Dionne  Quin¬ 
tuplets  in  Canada. 

The  Aberdeen  Quints  were 
born  Sept.  14.  Except  for  a  few 
single  pictures  taken  shortly 
after  their  birth,  no  photographs 
have  l)een  released  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 

NEA  negotiated  the  release 
wdth  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  which 
obtained  exclusive  rights  to  the 
Fischer  family’s  story  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

• 

Poise  Expanding 

Poise,  the  monthly  Sunday 
supplement  in  10  newspapers, 
will  go  from  16  to  20  pages  with 
its  Dec.  1  issue. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
lu'utection  offered  by  Employers 
Hl’erial  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
itivasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

I'or  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Montgomery 
ATLANTA,  34  Peachtree.  N  E. 
CHICAGO.  175  W.  Jackson 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 


THUMBS  UP! — Semi-circle  punch 
on  the  edge  enables  readers  of 
Newsday,  Long  Island  tabloid, 
to  find  and  pull  out  the  center 
section.  Prior  to  indexing  device 
on  presses,  Newsday  inserted  its 
center  section  upside  down  for 
easier  separation  from  the  main 
section.  The  inventors  (I.  Tornberg, 
Harvey  Broad,  W.  I.  Armstrong 
and  O.  F.  Sugar)  have  assigned 
their  rights  to  Newsday. 


Photo  Contest  Clicks 
With  National  Prizes 

Aurora,  Ill. 

The  Aurora  Beacon-News,  a 
Copley  Newspaper,  in  its  first 
local  contest,  garnered  national 
recognition  in  Newspaper  Na¬ 
tional  Snapshot  Aw’ards  for 
1963,  co-sponsored  by  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  According  to  W.  P. 
Burns,  promotion  manager,  two 
Beacon-News  entries  won  cash 
prizes  at  the  national  level. 

The  winners  and  eight  camera 
shop  owners  who  underwrote  a 
half-page  ad  every  Sunday 
during  the  contest  were  guests 
at  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
Beacon-News. 

• 

Hunters  Cripple 
AP’s  Photo  Service 

Burungton,  Vt. 

Hunters’  bullets  may  have 
been  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  Associated  Press  pic¬ 
ture  machine  (Photofax)  ser%'- 
ing  the  Burlington  Free  Press 
was  out  of  service  for  several 
hours  during  the  afternoon  of 
Nov.  11. 

It  was  reported  that  16  holes 
were  .shot  through  the  telephone 
cable  between  Albany  and  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  disrupting 
direct-line  service  between  Bur¬ 
lington  and  the  center  in  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

• 

Des  Moines  Station 
Sold  for  $435,000 

Whitehall  Stations  Inc.,  li¬ 
censee  of  Radio  Station  WTAC, 
Flint,  Michigan,  has  purchased 
Radio  Station  KSO,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  from  BFR  Stations  Inc. 
for  a  total  consideration  of 
$435,000.  Hamilton-Landis  & 
Associates  Inc.  was  the  broker. 

KSO,  Des  Moines,  began  op¬ 
eration  in  1921  and  was  at  one 
time  owned  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  It  oper¬ 
ates  with  5000  w’atts  on  1460  kc. 


Teacher  Loses 
Proofreader  Job 

Lawrence  F.  Cafero,  principil 
of  the  junior  high  school  at  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  lost  his  job  saj. 
iority  as  a  proofreader  at  the 
New  York  Times  this  week  un¬ 
der  a  ruling  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  three-member  Board  re¬ 
versed  the  finding  last  July  ol 
the  trial  examiner  that  New 
York  Typographical  Union  No. 
6  had  acted  on  “arbitrary  and 
invidious  grounds”  when  it  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Cafero  was  “not  at 
trade.” 

There  was  no  violation  of  the 
contract  with  the  Times,  the 
Board  held.  It  agreed  that  tb 
union’s  action  was  “for  tb 
legitimate  purpose  of  attempi 
ing  to  give  the  work  of  the  trad 
to  those  who  presumably  needa 
it,  rather  than  to  those  whi 
held  full-time  positions  else 
where.” 

A  story  in  the  Times  in  Julf 
1962,  mentioned  Mr,  (’afenrt 
work  as  a  school  teacher  for  thi 
past  13  years,  brought  his  so 
called  “moonlighting”  occup* 
tion  to  the  attention  of  the  unioi 
officers.  They  then  deprived  hia 
of  his  priority  status  which  ha 
had  earned  by  working  at  thi 
Times  since  1946  on  the  night 
shift. 

Under  the  ruling  Mr.  Cafero*! 
name  may  be  placed  on  the  “sub¬ 
stitute”  list. 

• 

City  Lawmakers  Shy 
Of  Tape  Broadcasts 

St.  Albans,  Vt 

The  St.  Albans  City  CouncH 
has  declared  it  has  enough  press 
coverage  of  its  meetings  froB 
three  area  newspapers  and  r»* 
dio  station  WWSR. 

This  was  the  attitude  voice! 
when  the  council  turned  thumb! 
down  on  the  radio  station’s  re¬ 
quest  for  permission  to  tape* 
record  the  sessions  for  broad* 
casting. 

The  city  fathers  reportedll 
were  fearful  of  out-of-context 
editing  of  the  radio  broadcast!. 

• 

Earl  Skidmore  Sells 
Colorado  Daily  Again 

Glenwood  Springs,  Cola 

Earl  N.  Skidmore,  owner  (d 
the  Morning  Reminder,  five-day- 
a-week  tabloid,  has  sold  it  to 
Allen  Maggard  and  his  wife, 
Charlotte,  a  graduate  of  thi 
Colorado  University  School  oi 
Journalism. 

The  paper  was  established  bf 
Mr.  Skidmore  in  November* 
1939.  He  sold  it  in  1946  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Rowe,  moved  to 
Colorado  Springs,  but  repu^ 
chased  the  paper  in  1946. 
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Here’s  one  film  you’ll  be  feeling  a  lot  of.  Every  feature 
a  photographer  could  ask  for.  ■  Unbeatable  for  highlight 
brilliance  and  shadow  detail.  ■  Exceedingly  sharp.  ■ 
Contrast  is  easily  controlled.  ■  There’s  no  speedlight 
reciprocity  problem.  ■  There’s  retouching  "tooth”  on 
both  sides.  ■  Can  be  processed  in  Kodak  Polydol, 
Kodak  HC-110,  or  other  developers,  or  in  a  Kodak  Versa- 
MAT  Processor.  ■  A  perfect  mate  for  Kodak  Polycon¬ 
trast  Paper.  ■  Coated  on  incredibly  tough  Estar  Base. 
■  Same  price  as  the  Kodak  sheet  film  you’ve  been  using. 

Professional  Products  Sales  Div. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Announcing 
new  KODAK  TRI-X  Pan  Sheet  Film 
ESTAR  Base,  ASA-320 


the 

MECHANICAL 

COPY  BOY! 


PAPERVEYOR^ 

is  the  full-time,  on-time  low 
cost  messenger  that  works 
all  day  long;  all  night,  too. 
No  time-out  for  coffee  or 
conversation.  Speeds  and 
smooths  the  flow  of  editorial 
and  ad  material;  mats,  copy, 
and  photos.  Just  attach  to 
easy-grip  paper  carrier — no 
folding,  no  containers.  Picks 
up  and  delivers  at  any  num¬ 
ber  of  stations  you  need. 

Write  for  names  of  news¬ 
papers  already  profit! ng  from 
their  time-saving,  money¬ 
saving  Paperveyor  in  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising. 


.YRACUSE 

\  ( cmptuiij 

INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLY  DIVISION 
COURT  ST.  RD  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y 


Pi^\!\T  &  EtjLlPMENT 

Plant  Air  Under 
Constant  Control 

St.  Louis 
A  Data  Center  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  building  is  helping  with 
daily  chores  —  from  keeping  an 
j  electronic  eye  on  the  lead  melt¬ 
ing  operation  to  monitoring  the 
temiierature  in  the  office  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer  III,  editor  and 
I  publisher. 

\  The  Post  Dispatch  uses  tons 
j  of  lead  for  the  millions  of  words 
set  in  type  everyday.  After  a 


press  run,  the  used  type  and 
page  plates  are  melted  down  and 
recast  into  bars  for  another 
day’s  newspaper. 

The  Honeywell  Data  Center, 
called  a  Selectographic,  keeps 
a  close  watch  on  many  of  the 
paper’s  operations,  graphically 
showing  where  there’s  a  possi¬ 
ble  trouble  spot. 

The  lead  melting,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  causes  a  heavy  electrical 
load.  When  the  load  gets  too 
heavy,  an  alarm  buzzes  at  the 
Honeywell  control  center.  The 
console  operator  can  either 
switch  more  power  to  the  melt¬ 
ing  units  or  transfer  power 
from  other  areas. 


Af  the  Post  Dispatch  air  control  panel  is  Webb  Stammer,  chief  engi¬ 
neer,  and  Honeywell  representative  Jack  Burr. 


NEWSPRINT  TERMINAL  in  New 
York  City  represents  the  first  step 
in  modernization  of  East  River 
waterfront.  The  Butler  building 
which  cost  $3.3  million,  has  been 
leased  by  Bowater  Paper  Co.  to 
serve  newsprint  requirements  of 
newspapers  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  From  75,000  to  150,000  tons 
of  newsprint  will  be  unloaded  an¬ 
nually  at  the  terminal  from  mills 
in  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia. 


Temperature,  humidity  and 
lighting  are  controlled  in  the 
publisher’s  office.  A  simulated 
room  was  set  up  to  duplicate 
and  test  conditions  for  that  of¬ 
fice. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  likes  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  about  68  degrees. 
Special  controls  were  installed 
to  compensate  for  the  fireplace 
in  his  office  to  make  sure  that 
it  doesn’t  add  heat  to  the  room. 


The  biggest  air  handling  unit 
in  St.  Louis  is  at  the  Dispatch. 
Here  again,  special  controls  han¬ 
dle  the  temperature  and  humid¬ 
ity  problems  for  the  press  rooms 
where  tons  of  ink  are  used  <iaily. 

If  the  air  handling  isn’t  con¬ 
trolled  just  so,  it  could  very  well 
happen  that  ink  could  get  in  the 
system  and  literally  turn  the  air 
blue  in  a  matter  of  minutc.s. 

The  Selectographic  controls 
remote  indication  and  adjust¬ 
ment  for  temperatures  in  key 
areas  and  has  a  two  way  com¬ 
munications  system  so  that 
maintenance  men  can  report 
trouble  spots  directly  to  the  op¬ 
erator  at  the  main  console. 


Imprinter  Adds  Colnr 
Capacity  to  Suburban 

The  new  Suburban  Imprinter 
adds  page  capacity  to  a  Goss 
Suburban  Press  by  imprinting 
spot  color,  thus  freeing  all  units 
to  print  black  and  white  i)ages. 
And  there’s  no  need  to  stop  and 
re-web  in  cases  where  imprinting 
is  required  for  only  part  of  a 
production  ran. 

Designed  for  permanent 
mounting  on  top  of  any  Sub¬ 
urban  Press  unit,  the  Imprinter 
is  a  flexographic  printing  device 
which  makes  use  of  molded  rub¬ 
ber  printing  plates.  As  optional 
equipment,  Goss  can  supply  a 
commercial  platen  press  for 
making  the  flexographic  plates 
in  the  newspaper’s  own  shop. 
The  rubber  printing  plates  are 
mounted  on  the  Imprinter’s 
printing  cylinder  by  means  of 
double-backed  adhesive.  A  spe¬ 
cial  quick-drying  ink  is  used  in 
the  device’s  aniline  inking  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Location  of  the  Imprinter  — 
on  any  stacked  or  inline  unit  — 
will  determine  which  pages  of 
the  newspaper  will  be  imprinted. 


Editor  Leaves 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

William  K.  Babel  has  left  the 
post  of  editor  of  the  Plattsburgh 
Press-Republican,  He  came  here 
in  1953  after  working  on  other 
newspapers  in  the  Ottaway 
Group. 


Syracuse  Supply  Co. 
industrial  Supply  Division 
Court  St.  Rd.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

a  SEND  ME  free  booklet  about 
a  Paperveyor  with  list  of 
newspa^rs. 
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10UR>  VLISM  EDUCATION 

2  State-Supported 


Schools  in 

By  Anne  Strader 

Stockholm 

Applicants  for  either  of  Swe¬ 
den’s  two  state-supported  jour¬ 
nalism  institutes  (in  Stockholm 
and  Gothenburg)  must  clear  a 
few  hurdles  before  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  for  acceptance. 

They  must  have  passed  their 
“student  examination”  (equal  to 
at  least  two  years  of  American 
university  education)  or  to  have 
comparable  knowledge.  A  diplo¬ 
ma  from  a  business  or  technical 
college,  for  example,  is  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  “student  examina¬ 
tion.”  And  they  must  take  a 
day-long  aptitude  test — given  in 
January  for  students  wishing  to 
enter  in  September  and  in  May 
for  those  wishing  to  enter  in 
January. 

Aptitude  Tests 

From  the  results  of  the  apti¬ 
tude  tests,  plus  the  grades  ob¬ 
tained  on  student  examinations, 
the  best  applicants  are  chosen. 
Those  whose  aptitude  tests  re¬ 
veal  they  might  do  better  to 
choose  another  profession  are 
dissuaded  from  becoming  jour¬ 
nalists.  The  institutes  help  the 
best  applicants  to  get  jobs  on 
newspapers,  for,  before  being 
finally  considered  for  entrance, 
all  applicants  must  spend  six 
months  doing  practical  news- 


Sweden 


takes  in  30  each  term  to  study 
journalistic  studies  and  15  a 
year  into  a  department  which 
deals  with  consumer  informa¬ 
tion,  making  a  total  of  75  stu¬ 
dents  a  year  at  each  institute. 

The  fall  semester  will,  as  a 
rule,  begin  the  first  Monday  in  | 
September,  while  the  spring , 
term  will  begin  the  8th  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  Instruction  for  the  fall  i 
term  ends  the  15th  of  December  ! 
and  for  the  spring  semester  the  : 
15th  of  May.  j 

Classes  are  generally  from  10 
to  3,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Some  small  seminars  are  con¬ 
ducted  at  other  times.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  students  will  stay  later  I 
when  they  are  preparing  to  print  i 
an  issue  of  “Anfangen”  (Begin¬ 
ning)  ,  the  institutes’  practice 
paper. 

Courses  of  instruction  at  both 
institutes  are  essentially  the  j 
same.  The  two  state  journalism  j 
schools  were  established  the  1st  i 
of  July  1962.  Before  this  there 
was  a  school  in  Stockholm  owned  ! 
by  several  press  associations. 
The  state  institutes  are  modelled  : 
after  this  school.  There  is  also  a  j 
private  journalism  school,  Pop-  ; 
plus  School  of  Journalism,  in  I 
Stockholm,  where  students  may  ! 
attend  night  school.  i 


paper  work. 

At  the  end  of  this  six  months’ 
apprenticeship,  the  would-be 
journalists  are  graded  by  editors 
of  the  papers  for  which  they 
have  worked  as  to  quickness  of 
comprehension,  carefulness  with 
regard  to  details,  style,  general 
qualifications  for  the  journalis¬ 
tic  profession  and  skill  in  type¬ 
writing.  There  is  also  a  space 
on  the  form  where  the  editors 
can  write  some  personal  com¬ 
ments. 

The  grades  and  'emarks  of 
the  editors  play  a  decisive  role 
in  the  institutes’  decisions  as  to 
which  applicants  to  accept  for 
a  year’s  study.  Applicants  are 
notified  of  their  acceptance  or 
rejection  in  August  for  the  fall 
term  and  in  December  for  the 
spring  term.  They  are,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  placed  in  the  institute 
nearest  their  home.  Those  who 
have  been  turned  down  may 
reapply  another  time  if  they 
wish. 

Out  of  90  to  100  applicants  a 
term  in  Stockholm  (slightly  less 
in  Gothenburg),  the  institute 


No  Tuition 

There  is  no  tuition  at  the 
state  journalism  institutes. 
Books  cost  about  375  Swedish 
kronor  (ca.  $75.).  Some  of  the 
books  may  be  borrowed  from  the 
institutes.  Needy  students  can  ; 
borrow  from  the  Study  Help 
Board  (“Studiehjalpnamnden”) 
in  Stockholm.  A  maximum  of 
2,500  Swedish  kronor  (ca.  $500.) 
may  be  borrowed.  In  certain 
cases  3,500  Swedish  kronor  (ca. 
$700.)  may  be  borrowed  for  a 
study  year.  Some  students  work 
for  the  daily  papers,  wire  serv-  | 
ices  or  Radio  Sweden  on  Satur-  I 
day  and  Sunday.  j 

Each  institute  has  four  per-  i 
manent  teachers  and  50  to  60  j 
lecturers,  from  universities,  | 
newspapers,  advertising  bu-  i 
reaus,  etc.,  come  during  the  year. 

Subjects  studied  by  general 
journalism  students  are  sociol¬ 
ogy,  psychology  (a  small 
amount) ,  economics,  Swedish 
law  and  press  ethics,  political 
science,  Swedish  language  and 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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Swedish  Schools 

{Continued  from  page  45) 


styles  of  writinR,  history  of  the 
Swedish  press,  critical  treatment 
of  sources,  journalistic  elements 
and  graphic  techniques. 

Terhnical  (".ourse 

One  hundred  and  eiphty  hours 
out  of  a  total  702  are  spent 
learning  how  to  work  on  a  daily 
newspaper.  Students  rewrite 
w’ire  releases,  inteiwiew  people, 
go  to  exhibitions  and  press  con¬ 
ferences,  to  the  theater  and 
cinema,  and  then  write  articles 
from  their  notes. 

They  go  on  about  20  study 
trips  during  the  year,  to  such 
places  as  an  industry,  an  insur¬ 
ance  company,  the  city  building 
office,  a  hospital,  a  prison,  a 
bank,  to  a  session  of  Parliament 
and  to  court.  Last  year’s  stu¬ 
dents  visited  Germany  and  Po¬ 
land.  (In  Germany  they  under¬ 
stood  everything  the  guide  said 
in  German  and  in  Poland  they 
understood  all  the  the  guide 
said  in  English.)  When  the  stu¬ 
dents  return  from  these  study 
visits,  they  write  reports. 

About  four  editions  of  Anfan- 
gen  are  published  each  year  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  stu¬ 


dents  publish  a  magazine.  Thus 
they  experience  putting  out  a 
newspaper  and  a  magazine  from 
the  first  interview  to  the  layout 
work  to  the  final  printing.  These 
practice  newspapers  and  the 
magazine  are  distributed  to 
newspaper  editors  and  other 
interested  people. 

In  Newspaper  Building 

Because  the  Stockholm  Jour¬ 
nalism  In.stitute  is  located  in  a 
w'ing  of  Svenska  Daghladet’s 
new  building,  students  haven’t 
far  to  go  to  visit  the  editorial 
rooms  and  print  shop  of  a  real 
new’spaper.  However,  the  insti¬ 
tute  is  not  connected  with  Sven¬ 
ska  Dagbladet,  only  rents  rooms 
from  this  newspaper,  so  the 
journalism  students  may  only 
visit  and  use  Svenska  Dag- 
bladet’s  facilities  at  specified 
times,  and  the  institute  pays  for 
this  privilege. 

The  remainder  of  the  study 
time  is  .spent  learning  about 
weekly  publications  and  I’adio 
and  television  work.  Radio  Swe¬ 
den  (also  state-owned)  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  latter  training. 
Instruction  is  partly  theoretical, 
partly  practical.  The  emphasis 
is  on  radio  and  tv  news  pro¬ 
grams.  Students  produce  a  tv 
news  program. 

Consumer  information  stu¬ 
dents,  who  are  being  trained  to 
advise  customers  about  products, 
spend  more  time  on  sociology, 
psychology,  economics  and  study 
of  consumers  and  milieus  than 
general  journalism  students. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  a  con¬ 
sumer  information  course  has 
l)een  offered  in  Sweden. 

During  the  year  there  are 
exams  in  about  11  subjects. 
Sometimes  they  are  oral,  but 
most  often  written.  Students 
may  take  an  exam  again  if  they 
fail  it  the  first  time.  All  courses 
must  be  passed  to  graduate. 

The  institutes  don’t  help  grad¬ 
uating  students  get  jobs,  but  so 
far,  as  there  is  no  shortage  of 
journalistic  jobs  in  Sweden,  all 
have  found  work. 


THALER 

K.  C.  Thaler,  UPI’s  chief  diplomatic 
correspondent  in  Europe,  has  covered 
almost  every  important  international 
conference  (summit  and  otherwise)  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

He  is  an  authority  on  the  complexities 
involved  in  such  great  issues  as  nuclear 
disarmament  and  the  European  Common 
Market.  And  he  has  the  writing  skill  to 
present  them  clearly  and  readably. 


“By  K.  C.  Thaler”-  another  big  by-line  from 
XJ’nited  PVess  International 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Campaign  Charges 
In  Ad  Privileged 

By  -Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


When  attacks  were  made  on 
the  integrity  of  a  candidate  for 
municipal  office  in  New  Orleans 
in  an  adv'ertisement,  the  Times- 
Picnyunc  and  the  Stntes-Item, 
both  published  by  the  same  com¬ 
pany,  were  sued  for  libel.  Dis¬ 
missal  of  the  case  recently  w'as 
affirmed  by  the  Louisiana  appel¬ 
late  court.  (156  So.  2d  250) 

The  ad  stated  that,  “Joseph 
B.  David,  Orleans  Paris  Levee 
Board  President,  said  he  “defi¬ 
nitely  planned’  to  place  charges 
against  John  J,  Matassa  before 
the  Grand  Jurj'.  Matassa  is  for¬ 
mer  manager  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Airport  where  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  bookkeeping  and 
management  of  the  airport  were 
said  by  the  Supervisor  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Funds  to  have  occurred.” 

This  was  followed  by  a  “List 
of  Irregularities,”  attributed  to 
Mr.  Matassa. 

The  Louisiana  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal  said,  “Generally  when  a 
man  becomes  a  candidate  for 
public  office  his  character  for 
honesty  and  integrity  and  his 
qualifications  and  fitness  for  the 
position  are  put  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  are  thereby  made  proper 
subjects  for  comment. 

OlficiMl  .4cts  Under  Scrutiny 

“While  his  private  life  and 
domestic  concerns  are  protected 
by  the  law  of  slander  and  libel, 
as  a  candidate  for  public  office 
and  during  the  campaign  for 
that  office,  his  official  acts  as  a 
public  officer  properly  can  be 
the  subject  of  criticism  even 
though  under  other  circum- 
.stances  such  criticism  would 
constitute  defamation. 

“In  addition  his  opponent  and 
the  press  are  entitled  to  a  privi¬ 
lege.  This  is  a  qualified  privilege 
and  subject  to  reasonable  limita¬ 
tions  as  to  the  right  of  fair  com¬ 
ment  and  criticism.  The  com¬ 
munications  or  statements  must 
not  be  motivated  by  malice.  The 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
two  doctrines  is  that  the  public 
interest  which  is  directly  in¬ 
volved  is  of  greater  importance 
than  any  damage  that  may  be 
suffered  by  the  candidates. 

“In  the  instant  case  we  see 
nothing  legally  improper  in  that 
portion  of  the  publication  which 
deals  with  this  man’s  voting 
record  as  a  legislator.  And  the 
public  interest  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  include  information 
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that  a  candidate  for  public  office 
has  been  charged  with  the  com¬ 
mission  of  criminal  acts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  holding  of  imblic 
office.  We  are  concerned  here 
with  a  principle  and  wish  to 
make  it  clear  we  do  not  say 
or  suggest  that  the  present 
plaintiff  was  guilty  of  the 
charges.  It  is  quite  possible  he 
was  entirely  innocent. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
publication  took  place  during  a 
political  campaign  and  was  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  this  man’s  acts 
as  the  manager  of  an  airport 
and  as  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature,  both  public  offices, 
we  conclude  that  the  advertise¬ 
ment  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
both  the  doctrines  of  fair  com¬ 
ment  and  criticism  and  of  quali¬ 
fied  privilege. 

“We  also  conclude  that  there 
was  no  legal  requirement  to 
point  out  mitigating  factors  or 
circumstances  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  as  this  is  the  very  nature 
of  a  political  campaign.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

IN  WRONG  COURT 

Libel  suits  brought  by  two 
Owensboro  police  officers  against 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press 
were  dismissed  by  Federal  Judge 
Henry  L.  Brooks  because  of 
“lack  of  jurisdiction”  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for 
Western  District  of  Kentucky. 

Judge  Brooks  upheld  the  de¬ 
fense  attorneys’  motion  for  dis¬ 
missal  on  the  grounds  the  com¬ 
pany  is  not  chartered  to  do 
business  in  Kentucky. 

Vemie  Bidwell,  chief  of  police 
in  Owensboro,  asked  for  $150,- 
000  in  damages.  Capt.  James 
Thompson  sued  for  $100,000. 

The  suits  stemmed  from  a 
Press  story  concerning  return 
of  stolen  property. 

Harry  P.  Dees,  Evansville, 
and  William  L.  Wilson,  Owens¬ 
boro,  attorneys  for  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Press,  said  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  solely  a  news-gathering 
agency;  that  the  Evansville 
Printing  Company,  a  separate¬ 
ly  owned  corportion,  prints  the 
newspaper. 

The  lawyers  for  the  police 
officers  contended  the  Press  does 
do  business  in  Kentucky  in  that 
it  has  subscribers  in  the  state; 
that  Kentucky  firms  advertise 
in  the  newspaper,  and  that  an 
office  for  news-gathering  is 
maintained  in  Kentucky. 
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SCAN-A-GRAVER  IS  THE  “BEST  BUY” 
ON  THE  MARKET  TODAY 


ECONOMICAL..  .  Scan-A-Gravcr®  delivers 
any  size  cut  up  to  full  8"  x  10".  There’s  no  out¬ 
size  cylinder  area— no  need  to  waste  time  waiting 
to  gang  copy— no  compromise  on  cpiality  because 
of  need  to  gang.  Less  waste  of  engraving  material. 

FASTER  .  .  .  Scan-A-Graver  produces  cuts 
ready  for  press,  in  minutes.  Lets  you  vary  con¬ 
trast  in  seconds,  make  individual  cuts  as  you 
need  them— without  wasting  engraving  material. 
Produces  reverse  cuts  at  the  flick  of  a  switch. 

EASIER  .  .  .  Anyone  can  operate  a  Scan-A- 
Graver.  Simplified  controls  are  mounted  for  easy 
access.  No  clumsy  metal  plates  to  handle.  And 
free  training,  on  your  premises,  turns  your  oper¬ 
ators  into  experts. 

STURDIER  ..  .  No  worry  about  downtime. 
Each  rugged  model  is  custom  designed  for  heavy- 
duty  arf)und-the-clock  use.  14  years  of  experience 
mean  operating  problems  have  been  “built-out.” 


RAIRCHII-.D 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
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VERSATILE..  .  ‘W'hatevcr  your  engraving 
requirements,  Fairchild  offers  a  full  line  of  Scan- 
A-Gravers  of  varying  capabilities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

SERVICE  . .  .  Service  (and  all  engraving  ma¬ 
chines  reqtiire  sendee!)  is  performed  by  factory- 
trained  Fairchild  specialists  w'ho  are  recognized 
experts  in  electronic-engraving,  photography, 
printing  techniques. 


For  performance,  reliability  and  economy  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  market  matches  Scan-A-Graver.  Get 
the  complete  story.  Mail  this  coupon  today. 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept.  SAG  6 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  Fairchild  electronic  engravers  and 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

KENTUCKY  EDITOR 
By  Leslie  C.  Kennon  and  Charles  H.  Davis 


Business  associates  recofniize 
James  LaMarr  Bradley,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Providence 
(Ky.)  Joumal-Enierprise,  as  a 
citizen  who  never  backs  away 
from  a  job  of  community  leader¬ 
ship,  as  an  editor  who  wouldn’t 
intentionally  hurt  anyone,  and 
as  a  newspaperman  who  would 
print  a  police  item  about  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  own  family  should  the 
occasion  occur. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  headed  nearly 
every  civic,  church  and  social 
group  in  town;  he  works  hard 
both  in  and  out  of  his  newspaper 
at  being  a  community  leader. 

His  news  columns  are  devoted 
to  the  display  of  news  he  feels 
is  of  interest  to  his  readers;  at 
the  same  time,  when  community 
interest  is  at  stake  he  pulls  no 
punches  in  giving  vent  to  his 
editorial  opinions. 

Started  at  11 

A  Clayton,  Ala.,  native  who 
started  newspapering  at  the  age 
of  11,  Mr.  Bradley,  now  56,  is 
clearly  of  the  old-school  journal¬ 
istic  cut.  The  cigar-smoking  edi¬ 
tor  has  the  hearty  handshake 
and  geniality  of  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  representative  —  but 
he’s  quick  to  let  you  know  in  no 
uncertain  terms  he  has  been 
around  a  long  time,  has  “seen 
’em  all”  and  nobody  is  going  to 
pull  any  wool  over  his  eyes ! 

His  newspaper  career  began 
when  he  became  an  apprentice 
printer  on  the  Clayton  Record 
and,  after  graduating  from 
Clayton  High  School  he  attended 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
(now  Auburn  University). 

One  summer  he  spent  working 
for  the  Park  City  Daily  News 
at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  gave 
him  an  impression  of  Kentucky 
that  made  him  want  to  return. 

But  when  he  took  over  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Journal-Enterprise 
on  the  Monday  before  the  in¬ 
famous  “Black  Friday”  which 
sent  the  nation  tumbling  into 
the  depths  of  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Bradley  meant  to  stay 
only  a  short  time. 

“But  here  I  am  today — and 
where  could  I  have  enjoyed  it 
better?”  he  smiles. 

He  married  a  local  girl — who 
has  helped  him  with  the  news¬ 
paper  since  1938,  and  raised  two 
children. 

The  Enterprise,  as  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley’s  newspaper  was  known 
when  he  took  it  over,  was  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  Dixon  Journal 
in  1943.  Since  being  founded  in 


1902,  “it  has  never  mis.sed  an 
issue  any  time  for  any  reason,” 
Mr.  Bradley  proudly  declares. 

He  sweated  through  the  De¬ 
pression,  and  then  led  the  com¬ 
munity  out  of  an  area  business 
decline  of  nearly  equal  impact 
when  the  community’s  booming 
coal  mines  began  to  close. 

Mr.  Bradley  is  currently  func¬ 
tioning  as  a  civic  leader  and  an 
editor  in  the  leadership  of  a 
community  program  designed  to 
attract  employment-producing 
industry. 

Interested  in  Youth 

One  of  the  factors  to  which 
Mr.  Bradley  credits  much  of  his 
success  is  his  deep  and  demon¬ 
strated  interest  in  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  young  people.  He  assisted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  local 
teen  center.  More  important,  he 
estimates  he  has  trained  “more 
than  50  boys”  in  his  back  shop. 
Many  were  earning  money  to¬ 
ward  a  college  education ;  several 
have  remained  in  the  field  of 
printing. 

As  a  member  and  officer  of 
many  groups  (member  of  his 
church’s  ruling  board,  an  active 
Mason ;  member  of  Board  of 
Education  and  its  chairman  for 
eight  years;  sustaining  member 
of  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  member  for  many  years  of 
Kentucky  Press  Association  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  its  presi¬ 
dent  in  1938;  holder  of  all  local 
offices  of  the  local  Kiwanis  Club 
and  formerly  lieutenant  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Kentucky-Tennessee 
Division  of  Kiwanis  Internation¬ 
al),  Mr.  Bradley’s  record  of 
service  and  achievement  is  liter¬ 
ally  endless. 

His  newspaper,  meanwhile, 
has  taken  just  about  all  the 
awards  possible  from  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press  Association  —  best 
all-around  paper  three  times  and 
winner  one  or  more  times  in 
every  other  classification,  in¬ 
cluding  front  page,  editorial 
page,  news  story,  best  editorial, 
etc. 

Three  times  the  paper  was 
acclaimed  by  state  press  associa¬ 
tions  as  being  among  the  top  100 
in  the  nation. 

*  *  * 

WEEKLY  SALES 

Broomfield,  Colo. 

Merle  Swank,  publisher  of  the 
Broomfield  Star-Builder  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  his  interest 
in  the  weekly  to  Herchal  Helm. 

Mr.  Swank  was  publisher  for 


five  years,  following  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  one-forth  interest  in 
the  Lafayette  Leader  Inc.,  the 
parent  firm.  Prior  to  that  time, 
he  served  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Helm  began  his  career  on 
the  Steamboat  Springs  Pilot, 
and  later  serveil  in  a  number  of 
editorial  |)ositions  for  the  Grand 
Junction  Sentinel.  More  recently 
he  was  public  contact  represen¬ 
tative  for  United  Air  Lines, 
editor  of  the  Mining  Record 
while  on  the  staff  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Farmers  Union,  and 
with  William  Kostka  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Denver  public  relations 
firm. 

«  *  * 

The  Arco  (Idaho)  Advertiser 
has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gale  Brammer  of  Towns¬ 
end,  Mont.,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Cross.  The  Brammers  have 
been  associated  with  his  father, 
George  Brammer,  in  publishing 
the  weekly  Townsend  Star.  Prior 
to  that  Mr.  Brammer  was  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent  of 
the  Montana  Standard-Post, 
Butte. 

• 

Lesher  Will  Make 
Papers  Competitive 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

The  four  weekly  Sun  News¬ 
papers  acquired  by  Lesher 
Newspapers  from  Herman  Sil¬ 
verman  will  be  operated  sepa¬ 
rately,  Dean  S.  Lesher  said  this 
week.  The  papers  will  have 
separate  editorial,  advertising 
and  circulation  staffs  and  be 
competitive.  The  only  exceptions 
will  lie  for  certain  interchanges 
of  advertising  and  news. 

The  Contra  Costa  County 
weeklies  provide  less  than  20 
percent  duplication  in  advertis¬ 
ing  with  the  Contra  Costa 
Times,  which  Mr.  Lesher  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  four-days  publica¬ 
tion,  including  Sunday. 

The  Times’  plant  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  house  a  press  capable 
of  producing  80-page  papers, 
said  the  publisher  of  California 
and  Idaho  dailies.  The  Times 
will  remain  a  local  newspaper, 
without  wire  services,  and  will 
continue  its  circulation  plan, 
part  of  which  is  paid.  It  now  has 
a  news  staff  of  11  headed  by 
Norman  Golds,  editor. 

Simultaneously  a  new  corpo¬ 
ration  is  being  set  up  to  take 
over  the  Times,  Mr.  Lesher  said. 
This  will  provide  for  a  five-year 
stock-allocation  plan  by  which 
six  key  persons  will  become 
shareholders. 

The  Sun  weeklies  have  been 
incorporated  as  the  Contra 
Costa  Suns,  Inc.,  following  their 
purchase  by  Mr.  Lesher  and  his 
wife,  Katheryn  Lesher. 


THURSDATA 

mmm 

PORTI.  ,  \D,  Me 

EXTRA  SALE  —  nie  Greater 
Portland  Citizens  Against  Pub¬ 
lic  Fluoridation  Inc.  p<u  chased 
23,000  copies  of  the  Lisbon  En. 
terprisc,  a  weekly,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  organization’s  anti- 
fiuoridation  advertisement,  and 
mailed  them  to  homes  in  Port¬ 
land,  South  Portland  and  West¬ 
brook,  where  the  addition  of 
fluorides  to  drinking  water  will 
lie  a  referendum  issue  next 
month. 

John  T.  Gould,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Enterprise,  said  he 
printed  more  than  20,000  copies 
of  the  weekly  in  addition  to  the 
regular  press  run  of  aliout  16,- 
500  copies. 

*  «  * 

BIRTH  —  A  new  tabloid 
weekly.  Northeast  Observer,  has 
made  its  appearance  at  New¬ 
port,  Vt.  with  a  20-page  first 
edition.  The  publishers  are 
Charles  Moore  and  John  Ma¬ 
honey,  both  formerly  associated 
with  the  Newport  Daily  Ex¬ 
press. 

*  *  * 

JUMPING  —  The  weekly 
Taos  News  published  a  32-page 
tabloid  section  Nov.  14,  promot¬ 
ing  skiing  areas  in  northern 
New  Mexico.  Local  ski  area  op¬ 
erators  will  distribute  15,000 
copies  at  the  Chicago  Ski  Show; 
10,000  copies  will  be  inserted, 
and  distributed  locally.  Bob 
Fauteck  sold  the  ads;  Wally 
Olds  wrote  the  news. 

«  «  * 

CANDIDATE  —  Mrs.  Tom 
Allen,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Brinkley  (Ark.)  Citizen,  is 
seriously  considering  lieing  a 
candidate  for  the  state  senate 
vacancy  that  was  caused  by  her 
husband’s  death.  For  several 
years  she  was  the  official  chap¬ 
erone  for  the  “Miss  Arkansas" 
entries  in  the  “Miss  America" 
contest,  but  she  has  never  asked 
for  an  elective  office. 

*  * 

SISTER  —  The  Jacksonvilk 
(Ark.)  News  has  started  an 
eight-page  Monday  edition  called 
the  Early  Week  Graphic,  James 
Canfield  is  editor-publisher.  The 
News  is  a  16-page  Thursday 
weekly. 

*  *  * 

FAMILIAR  FACES  —  The 
Harrison  (N.  Y.)  Independent 
is  running  “Faces  of  Harrison," 
which  consists  of  three  pictures 
of  local  residents  with  a  nota¬ 
tion  of  their  occupation  or  com¬ 
munity  service  —  such  as  coach, 
den  mother,  soccer  player. 
“Faces”  are  identified  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week. 
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THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  is 
one  of  a  series  that  won  national 
recognition  for  Florida  in  1962. 
The  Freedoms  Foundation 
awarded  it  the  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Honor  Medal  for  dramatiz¬ 
ing  freedom’s  vital  importance 
in  every  field  of  American  en¬ 
deavor.  Similar  programs  in 
1955  and  1959  also  captured 
this  coveted  award. 


Each  award-winning  advertisement  stressed  the 
importance  of  maintaining  basic  American  rights 
and  privileges — freedom  of  the  press,  the  right 
of  assembly,  and  many  others— asking  on  each: 
“Are  we  letting  it  fade  away?” 

We  salute  the  press  as  the  dedicated  guard¬ 
ian  of  freedom  and  free  enterprise.  Just  as  a 
free  press  keeps  the  citizenry  well  informed,  so 
freedom  of  enterprise  keeps  America  prosper¬ 


ous  and  progressive.  Without  either,  our  free 
society  could  fade  away,  and  America — as  we 
know  it  today— would  not  exist. 

We  are  proud  to  be  one  of  the  nation’s 
investor-owned,  tax-paying  electric  companies 
. . .  helping  to  keep  America  POWERful. 

FLORIDA  POWER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY 

Miami,  Florida 
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“I  have  an  interesting  story 
to  tell  —  of  medicine  and  its 
remcvrkable  development  during 
the  kutt  70  years.  I  have  watched 
it  grow  from  the  days  when  my 
father  made  his  calls  on  horse¬ 
back  with  his  drugs  and  instru¬ 
ments  in  saddlebags  behind  him. 
I  have  seen  the  coming  into  wide 
medical  use  of  X-rays,  radium, 
and  radioactive  isotopes.  I  have 
seen  the  coming  of  the  electro¬ 
cardiograph,  the  electroence¬ 
phalograph,  and  dozens  of  other 
delicate  bits  of  apparatus  now 
'■  widely  used  in  medical  practice. 

'  /  have  seen  the  coming  of  many 
wonderful  drugs,  such  as  as¬ 
pirin.  .  . 

Thus  opens  the  introduction 
to  a  new  book  by  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Alvarez,  who  writes  four  medi¬ 
cal  columns  a  week  for  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Syndicate.  It 
is  “Incurable  Physician:  An 
Autobiog^raphy”  (Prentice-Hall. 
274  pages.  Illustrated.  $4.95). 
;  The  family  physician  and  popu- 
;  lar  columnist  tells  his  life  story 
'  from  mining-camp  doctor  to 
Mayo  Clinic  specialist. 

Young  At  79 

The  79  -  year  -  old  columnist- 
physician,  tall  and  handsome, 
warm  and  witty,  who  lives  in 
Chicago,  was  caught  briefly  for 
an  interview  as  he  breakfasted 
in  the  Oak  Room  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Regis  before  setting  out  on 
a  typically  tight  day’s  schedule 
of  travel,  lectures,  writing  col¬ 
umns  for  91  newspapers  and 
articles  for  two  medical  jour- 
I  nals.  His  November  calendar 
I  lists  appearances  in  Tallahassee, 
'  Topeka,  Des  Moines,  Cleveland, 
New  York,  Minneapolis  and  in 
Chicago,  his  home  and  head¬ 
quarters,  of  course. 

“It’s  a  crazy  life,  but  I  love 
it,”  jovially  remarked  Dr.  Al¬ 
varez  with  a  winning  smile. 

!  “I’m  79  but  I  enjoy  thoroughly 
j  meeting  wonderful  people  on  my 
'  travels  —  such  as  professors 
:  and  surgeons.  I  spend  a  third 
!  of  my  time  on  trains  going  to 
make  lectures  —  I  have  spoken 
in  Europe,  in  Spanish  in  Mexico 
and  Cuba,  and  throughout  this 
country.  I  have  worked  on  my 
j  autobiogn'aphy  for  11  years  on 
planes  and  in  train  stations 
i  whenever  I  had  a  spare  mo¬ 
ment.” 

Dr.  Alvarez  retired  from  the 
Mayo  Clinic  after  25  years  when 
he  became  50  in  1951  and  began 
his  column.  He  first  used  a  l5ic- 


taphone  in  1912  and  now  uses 
two  modern  machines,  one  in 
his  office  and  one  in  his  home, 
to  write  his  column.  His  wife 
is  an  expert  typist  and  she  aids 
his  secretary  in  transcribing  col¬ 
umns.  A  young  woman  editorial 
assistant  scans  100  medical 
journals  and  hundreds  of  news 
releases  to  mark  passages  for 
his  personal  attention  so  he 
keeps  immediately  abreast  of 
developments  in  the  medical 
world. 

Two  women  secretaries  in  the 
syndicate  office  in  Des  Moines 
open  his  mail  —  120,000  letters 
a  year.  They  are  able  to  an¬ 
swer  some  mail  and  to  fill  or¬ 
ders  for  his  booklets  on  certain 
medical  subjects.  They  send 
other  letters  to  him. 

“When  I  am  dressing  —  my 
only  free  time  in  the  day  —  I 
fire  back  answers  to  my  fan 
mail,  dictating  to  my  wife,” 
cheerily  reported  the  “incurable 
physician,”  whose  father  was 
one  before  him. 

Pocket  Pad 

“I  carry  a  pad  in  my  pocket 
and  often  draft  the  column  when 
traveling,”  he  continued.  “I  re¬ 
write  it  many  times.  I  have  to 
rewrite  as  much  as  I  did  in 
1904,  when  I  first  wrote  for  pub¬ 
lication.  You  know  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  said  it  was  as  hard 
for  him  to  write  at  the  end  of 
his  career  as  at  the  beginning. 
My  father  taught  me  to  keep 
copy  short  and  simple,  but  some 
doctors  say  it  isn’t  dignified.” 

After  58  years  of  brilliant 
medical  practice.  Dr.  Alvarez 
says  he  still  learns  a  great  deal 
from  patients  themselves.  His 
unquenchable  enthusiasm  for 
life  and  love  of  people  manifests 
itself  every  crowded,  busy, 
happy  hour.  It  was  demonstrated 
when  he  was  a  specialist  with 
the  famous  Mayos  —  “Dr.  Will” 
and  “Dr.  Charlie”  —  he  enter¬ 
tained  650  house  guests  a  year. 

Dr.  Walter  C.  Alvarez  saw 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
and  fire  from  a  hospital.  How¬ 
ever,  he  is  more  interested  in 
looking  ahead  to  atomic  and 
space  age  medicine  than  back 
to  past  medical  miracles. 

Here  is  the  closing  sentence 
of  “Incurable  Physician”: 

“/  can  only  hope  that  through 
my  text  there  shines  forth  my 
lifelong  love  of  medicine  and  de¬ 
votion  to  it,  and  my  lifelong  love 
of  people.” 


Dr.  Walter  C.  Alva  rex 


Big  World  Maps 
AP  Promotion 

For  more  than  20  years,  the 
background  map  ser\'ice  has 
been  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
features  supplied  by  AP  News- 
features  to  Associated  Press 
newspapers. 

Started  shortly  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  World  War  II  with 
160  subscribers,  it  now  has  more 
than  200.  And,  instead  of  pro¬ 
viding  just  one  map  and  back¬ 
ground  stoi*y  a  week  as  at  first, 
it  offers  two  a  week  for  papers 
that  desire  that  many.  It  pro¬ 
vides  color  users  with  maps  in 
two  colors,  instead  of  in  black 
and  white  only. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  serv¬ 
ice,  AP  Newsfeatures  has  come 
up  with  a  promotion  that  can 
be  ordered  by  subscribers  to  the 
basic  service,  and  by  others, 
too.  This  is  a  king-size,  four- 
foot  by  three-foot,  wall  map  in 
four  colors,  called  “Background 
News  Map.” 

Right  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  subscribing  papers  will 
offer  it  to  their  readers  at  |1 
a  copy.  The  newspapers  may 
handle  the  orders  themselves  or 
turn  that  chore  over  to  AP 
Newsfeatures  in  New  York 
and  still  share  in  the  proceeds. 

More  important  than  the  pos¬ 
sible  revenue,  says  AP  News- 
features,  is  the  big  map’s  pro¬ 
motional  and  educational  value. 
It  doubtless  will  be  prized  for 
classroom  use,  for  use  as  a  wal' 
decoration,  for  the  home  library, 
for  discussion  groups,  for  the 
office,  and  for  news  interpreters, 
amateur  or  professional.  It 
should  help  anyone  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  front  page 
of  his  newspapers.  Students  and 
teachers  will  be  interested. 

The  wall  map  includes  a  large 
map  of  the  world,  plus  12  es¬ 
pecially  drawn,  smaller  map« 
and  charts  pinpointing  such 
basic  news  situations  as  mil; 
tary  and  economic  alliances,  the 
population  explosion,  the  emerg 
ing  nations,  man’s  new  frontiers 
in  space,  and  hot  spots  like 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa  and  Cuba. 
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“Which  Miss  Smith?” 


Full  names  are  important,  with  products  as  well  as  people. 
Johnson  &  Johnson  makes  a  whole  family  of  products  under 
the  BAND-AID  Brand,  from  band-aid  Brand  Adhesive  Band¬ 
ages  to  BAND-AID  Brand  air-vent  Adhesive  Tape  to 
BAND-AID  Brand  Spray  Antiseptic.  We  like  to  be  talked 
about,  but  just  as  there’s  more  than  one  woman  named 
Smith,  there’s  more  than  one  product  with  the  BAND-AID 
Brand.  A  whole  family  of  products  carry  the  BAND-AID 
Brand  to  indicate  “made  by  Johnson  &  Johnson.”  So,  always 
follow  the  “BAND-AID”  Brand  with  the  product  name. 
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Carlton  Fredericks 
Writes  On  Nutrition 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Nutrition’s  prominent  and 
pervading  role  in  health  is  the 
subject  of  a  new  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  designed  to  advise  readers 
on  food’s  real  values  and  proper 
selection. 

The  column:  “Living  Should 
Be  Fun.” 

The  columnist:  Carlton  Fred¬ 
ericks,  Ph.  D. 

The  format:  Weekly  discus¬ 
sion  in  layman’s  language. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate. 

Carlton  Fredericks,  Ph.  D.,  a 
prominent  nutritionist  who  has 
made  national  radio  broadcasts 
for  23  years,  began  his  column 
in  the  Neto  York  Mirror  19 
months  ago.  With  the  recent 
suspension  of  the  Mirror,  the 
Fredericks  column  was  taken 
over  by  the  New  York  Sunday 
News,  which  has  the  nation’s 
largest  circulation.  The  column 
now  will  be  distributed  to  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Bell-McClure  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Current  Controversies 

Dr.  Fredericks  proudly  pro¬ 
claims  he  has  become  a  some¬ 
what  polemical  as  well  as  promi¬ 
nent  nutritionist  because  of  con¬ 
troversies  with  the  American 
Medical  Association,  American 
Dental  Association  and  the  U.  S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
over  such  divisive  matters  as 
fluoridation,  cholesterol,  food 
additives,  food  sterilization,  com¬ 
mercial  influence  of  the  food 
industry  on  associations  and 
government  scientists. 

In  spite  of  or  because  of  these 
controversies,  he  says  3,000  phy¬ 
sicians  in  the  last  10  months 
have  sought  his  advice  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  food  nutrition.  He  said 
he  receives  900,000  letters  from 
readers  and  listeners  a  year. 

What  are  the  chief  concerns 
of  his  inquiring  correspondents? 
He  lists  them  in  this  order: 

Six  Worries 

1)  Toxicity  of  drugs;  fear  of 
rrescribed  drugs. 

*  2)  Toxic  residues  in  foods 
from  pesticides  and  other  chemi¬ 
cals. 

3)  Radioactive  fallout;  how  it 
may  harm  milk  and  other  foods. 

4)  Cancer  and  possible  effects 
of  food  additives  in  causing  it. 

5)  Apprehension  about  diets 


in  the  area  of  heart  disease  and 
hardening  of  the  arteries. 

6)  Worry  about  hospitals, 
which  have  become  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  industries, 

“What  alarms  me  is  that  devi¬ 
ants  from  herd  thinking  are  at¬ 
tacked  without  reason  or 
mercy,”  asserted  Dr.  Fredericks 
in  his  easily  recognized  sono¬ 
rous  speaking  tones  as  he  was 
interviewed  at  the  Gaslight 
Club.  “The  wise  herd  is  not  a 
ferocious  mass  herd  that  will 
not  consider  alternatives. 

Mo  Vested  Interests 

“If  I  repeat  earlier  warnings 
by  medical  and  dental  associa¬ 
tions  and  nutrition  schools  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  commercial  food 
industry  —  such  as  the  one  at 
Harvard  —  they  say  I  am  a 
faddist  and  cultist,”  wryly  ob¬ 
served  Dr.  Fredericks.  “If  I  urge 
moderation,  I  am  accused  of 
quackery.  If  I  advise  mothers 
that  it  is  safe  for  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  let  their  children  eat 
eggs  and  drink  milk  for  break¬ 
fast,  it’s  because  there  is  no  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  they  are  harm¬ 
ful,  all  commercial  propaganda 
to  the  contrary.  I  have  no  vested 
interest  in  eggs  —  or  any  food 
or  food  product  on  earth.” 

The  nutritionist  was  asked 
about  the  current  controversy 
over  fluoridation  of  water  by 
municipalities. 

“We  have  evidence  that  the 
intake  of  100  pounds  of  sugar  a 
year  by  each  person  in  this 
country  causes  tooth  decay  and 
loosening  of  the  teeth,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “Even  if  tooth  decay  was 
decreased  by  water  fluoridation, 
the  sugar  would  go  on  loosen¬ 
ing  them  and  our  only  advan¬ 


tage  would  be  that  we  could  say 
we  were  losing  good  teeth. 

Fluoridation  Furor 

“There  are  ffrave  inconsist¬ 
encies  about  the  safety  of  fluori¬ 
dation,  for  all  people,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Fluoridation  is  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  dietic  education. 
Its  proponents  try  to  force  the 
Big  Brother  attitude  on  people. 
It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
dietic  education.  Where  a  per¬ 
son  has  had  kidney  damage,  it 
may  not  be  safe.  I  am  not  for 
or  against  fluoridation;  I  am 
against  deliberate  lies  and 
abusive  statistics.” 

The  columnist  -  commentator 
remarked  that  when  he  spoke 
on  the  subject  on  television  in 
Boston,  fluoridation  lost  in  four 
of  five  city  elections  in  New 
England. 

Dr.  Fredericks  simply  believes 
that  living  should  be  fun  and 
that  an  enjoyable  life  stems 
from  good  health,  which  results 
in  part  from  a  balanced  diet. 
His  “Living  Should  Be  Fun” 
radio  program  is  carried  by  57 
stations,  49  of  them  ABC  sta¬ 
tions. 

Braille  Translation 

He  maintains  a  full-time  re¬ 
search  staff,  comprised  of  a 
registered  nurse,  a  biologpst 
whose  work  contributed  to  the 
winning  of  a  Nobel  Prize,  and 
a  physician.  The  responsibility 
and  authenticity  of  his  work 
caused  some  of  his  writings  to 
be  translated  into  Braille  by  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Fredericks  is  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama  and  he  earned 
a  master  of  arts  degree  and  a 
doctorate  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  majoring  in  public 
health  education  and  nutrition. 
He  was  bom  in  New  York  in 
1910;  he  now  has  five  children 
of  his  own. 

The  nutrition  writer-speaker 
is  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Dental  Medicine 
and  he  is  a  founding  fellow  of 
the  International  College  of  Nu¬ 
trition.  He  is  a  former  associate 
professor  at  Fairleigh  Dickin¬ 
son  University  in  New  Jersey 
and  he  has  lectured  at  New 
York  University,  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
lege  and  City  College  of  New 
York.  The  directors  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Kosher  Provisions,  Inc., 
named  him  as  a  consultant  Oct. 
31. 

His  voice,  known  to  30,000,- 
000  radio  listeners,  caused  him 
to  be  recognized  when  he  was 
overheard  engaged  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  priest  guiding  him 
through  the  catacombs  of  ^me. 
He  now  wants  his  newspaper 
writings  on  nutrition  to  become 
as  well  recognized  as  his  voice 
has  been  for  23  years. 


Sigi  Engl 


Ski  Tips  Series 
By  Sigi  Is  Ready 

“Ski  Tips  By  Sigi,”  a  30-part 
newspaper  series  written  by 
Sigi  Engl,  head  of  the  Sun  Val¬ 
ley  Ski  School,  and  edited  by 
Alex  Katz  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  is  now  available  for  re¬ 
lease  starting  Dec.  9  throu^ 
Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  series  will  appear  twice 
weekly  throughout  the  skiing 
season.  It  will  range  the  entire 
skiing  picture,  giving  advice  on 
equipment,  instruction,  condi¬ 
tioning,  and  offer  suggestions  of 
interest  to  beginners  through 
experts.  Most  columns  will  in¬ 
clude  photo  or  line  illustrations. 

“Engl  is  one  of  America’s 
foremost  authorities  on  skiing 
and  his  columns  translate  35 
years  of  teaching  experience  into 
colorful  copy  appealing  to  be¬ 
ginners  through  expert  skiers,” 
according  to  Mr.  Katz,  a  ski 
enthusiast  himself  who  free¬ 
lances  as  midwest  editor  for 
Skiing  Magazine  when  away 
from  picture  desk  assignments 
for  the  Sun-Times. 

“Responses  from  newspapers 
such  as  the  Toronto  Daily  Star, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Toledo 
Blade,  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette  en¬ 
courages  us  to  make  this  series 
into  a  general  offering,”  Fred 
W.  Dingman,  syndicate  sales 
manager,  announced. 

Mr.  Dingman  stressed  that 
the  series  is  ideal  for  new’spa- 
pers  carrying  special  ski  pages 
or  sections.  He  pointed  out  that 
within  the  last  decade,  skiing 
has  grown  faster  than  any  other 
participant  sport.  More  than  a 
billion  dollars  is  now  being  spent 
annually  on  ski  equipment,  in¬ 
struction  and  travel. 

m  *  * 

The  “Tell  Me  Your  Dream” 
column  by  Stephen  Norris,  for¬ 
merly  distributed  by  the  Arcadia 
Feature  Syndicate,  Chicago,  is 
now  handled  by  B.  P.  Singer 
Features,  Fullerton,  Calif. 
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SYNDICATES 

The  Way-Out  World 
Of  Nogoodnik  Kilgore 

Ity  Hick  Friedman 


The  human-type  creature  l)elow  is  one  A1  Kilgore.  By  day,  he 
creates  the  Bell-McClure  Syndicated  HuUwinkle  strip  with  its  as¬ 
sorted  spies,  monsters  and  people-type  animals.  By  full  moon,  if 
Mr.  Kilgore  and  the  pictures  on  this  page  are  to  be  l)elieved,  he 
smokes  Tanna  leaves,  sleeps  in  a  pine  box  and  draws  on  subway 
walls  with  a  wooden  stake  dipped  in  Mooseberry  Juice.  On  con¬ 
tacting  Mr.  Kilgore  at  his  Transylvania  studio  where  he’s  been 
doing  the  daily  comic  adventure  for  the  past  year,  we  found  him 
practicing  all  the  people-type  animals  and  animal-type  people  he 
thinks  he  is.  Mr.  Kilgore  was  asked  if  he  was  real.  He  said  that 
only  his  undertaker  knows  for  sure. 


"Don't  call  me  Boris!!  From  now 
on  I'm  being  'Ingmar  Birdbath' 
film  director!!" 


"Master!  Master!  Look  Down 
there!  It's  the  Moose!!" 


Photos  by  Rick  Friedman 


IGOR:  Keep  it  up, 
Kilgore,  and  the 
Transylvanian  Soci¬ 
ety  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to 
Monsters  will  take 
your  wolfbane  away. 


BORIS  BADENOV: 
Dot's  nut  bad  but 
you  got  to  gung  a 
long  way,  wise  guy, 
before  beink  a  no¬ 
goodnik  like  me. 


BULLWINKLE  J. 
MOOSE;  Remember, 
sir,  I  are  a  moose. 
And  I  don't  see  any 
antlers  in  that  imi¬ 
tation,  cornball! 


ROCKY:  Cut  the 
imitations,  Kilgore, 
and  get  back  to 
work!  You're  still 
hamming  it  up  and 
your  deadline  was 
three  days  ago. 


"Hot  Huckleberries!!  There's  my 
old  pal  Bullwinkle!  Thank  good¬ 
ness!  I've  found  him!!" 


"Even  though  he's  singing  'Indian 
Love  Cry,'  that's  no  Nelson  Eddy!" 


THE  MAD  DOC¬ 
TOR:  It's  perfectly 
obvious  without  Ihe 
histrionics,  my  dear 
Mr.  Kilgore,  that  my 
evil  assistant  came 
home  with  a  pretty 
poor  shopping  bag 
full  of  parts  the 
night  we  stitched 
you  together. 


I  'I'll  change  HIS  name  to  MUDD! 

^  That  Moose  will  never  leave  Tran¬ 

sylvania  alive!!" 
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THE  WEREWOLF 
MAN:  Not  bad,  not 
bad.  But  get  off  that 
chair — you're  shed- 


"The  sun  will  rise  soon — I  must 
(growl)  leave  you  now!  Rowf!" 


Agency  Buying 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

in  the  space  of  three  days  is 
one  hell  of  a  way  to  spend  com¬ 
pany  money  wisely.  Yet  I  find 
so  many  of  these  tactics  are 
used  in  the  radio  and  television 
industry  —  “Buy  now,  or  lose 
your  chance.”  The  time  element 
is  a  bludgeon. 

Dilfirult  to  Deal  With 

Now,  what  is  the  answer  to 
all  this?  We  in  the  newspaper 
business  have  been  shaken  out 
of  our  lethargy.  For  years  and 
years  we  w'ere  the  great  big 
press,  we  couldn’t  be  pushed  this 
way  or  that  way,  we  had  rules 
and  regulations  which  were  as 
immutable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians.  We 
would  give  in  on  nothing.  We 
might  even  refuse  advertise¬ 
ments  on  certain  days.  We  had 
all  the  signs  of  being  a  monopoly 
and  we  used  monopolistic  tac¬ 
tics.  We  were  difficult  to  deal 
with. 

Again  I  am  talking  generally, 
because  I  do  know  that  all  over 
the  country  there  were  papers 
which  were  not  arbitrary,  who 
were  conscientious,  who  tried  to 
make  advertising  pay  its  way 
for  the  advertiser,  and  who  gave 
first  rate  service  all  down  the 
line. 

On  the  whole,  however,  what 
I  say  is  true.  We  had  a  paper 
in  Montreal  which  in  offhand 
fashion  refused  all  national  ad¬ 
vertising  except  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday;  it  wouldn’t  run  color; 
it  wouldn’t  give  preferred  posi¬ 
tions  ;  it  wouldn’t  submit  proofs, 
and  so  on.  It  was  ruled  by  whim 
and  whimsy. 

Yes,  it  is  quite  true  that  we 
in  the  daily  newspaper  business 
didn’t  even  know  we  were  living 
until  the  advent  of  radio  and 
television.  They  have  shown  us 
that  we  have  to  be  more  aggres¬ 
sive,  that  we  have  to  know  more 
about  our  own  medium,  that  we 
have  to  be  more  co-operative, 
that  we  have  to  jack  up  the 
quality  of  editorial  content  and 
our  production  techniques.  We 
have  a  lot  to  do  yet. 

The  One  Kale  Debate 

My  agency  friends  keep  tell¬ 
ing  me  that  newspapers  should 
go  to  a  one  rate  system  —  that 
newspaper  costs  are  higher  in 
the  handling  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  than  in  the  handling  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  quite  true.  The  whole  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  just  as  simple  as  that. 

National  advertisers  must 
realize  that  in  many  papers  they 
contribute  only  around  20%  of 
the  total  advertising  revenue  — 
in  some  papers  more  and  in  some 
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papers  less.  Of  recent  years  a 
great  many  of  them  have  been 
in-and-out  advertisers,  in  for  a 
year  —  out  for  a  year;  in  for  a 
few  weeks  —  then  cancellation. 
On  the  other  hand,  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  are  consistent  advertisers, 
and  big  users  of  space. 

The  biggest  advertisers  in 
daily  newspapers  are  local  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  this  is  a  fact  that 
national  advertisers  don’t  seem 
to  realize.  There  are  many  pa¬ 
pers  who  would  be  quite  willing 
to  give  national  advertisers 
rates  similar  to  those  they  give 
to  retail  advertisers  if  national 
advertisers  would  guarantee  the 
same  frequency  and  the  same 
volume. 

Retail  advertisers  do  not  ask 
for  merchandising  services  such 
as  letters  to  the  trade,  stock 
checks,  distribution  and  window 
displays,  and  so  on.  Also  local 
adv'ertising  is  not  subject  to 
agency  or  “rep”  commission.  I 
will  go  along  with  many  of  my 
agency  friends  in  believing  that 
the  spread  is  too  prreat  in  some 
papers.  I  will  not  argue  about 
this  matter,  but  if  one  will  ob- 
sen'e  the  rate  structures  of  daily 
new’spapers  seriously  and  con¬ 
tinuously,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
this  spread  is  gradually  disap¬ 
pearing.  In  Canada  there  is  no 
longf  r  any  value  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  seeking  local  rates. 

‘T»m»  Damned  Easy’ 

In  most  papers  a  one  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  local  rates  is  equal  to 
a  four  cent  increase  in  national 
rates  —  by  that  I  mean  that  the 
revenue  gained  is  just  the  same. 
I  will  agree  with  the  agency 
people  that  increasing  national 
rates  is  just  too  damned  easy  — 
all  your  customers  are  remote 
—  you  don’t  meet  them  face  to 
face  —  you  don’t  have  coffee 
with  them  every  morning  —  you 
don’t  play  golf  with  them  —  you 
don’t  very  often  meet  them  so¬ 
cially.  Many  publishers  of  pa¬ 
pers  of  less  than  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  are  constantly  mingling 
with  their  retail  advertisers, 
they  are  on  friendly  terms  with 
them  and  they  hate  to  start  an 
argument  over  the  increasing  of 
retail  rates. 

Publishers  should  have  the 
courage  to  continually  review 
their  retail  rates  so  that  agen¬ 
cies  and  national  advertisers 
will  not  feel  they  are  being 
penalized  by  higher  rates  to  en¬ 
courage  retail  advertisers  to  use 
more  space. 

I  would  point  out  to  agency 
people  here  that  no  matter  how 
big  a  daily  newspaper  is,  it  still 
serves  a  local  community  —  just 
the  same  as  do  television  sta¬ 
tions.  In  the  use  of  many  of 
them  you  get  the  national  effect 
That  community  may  be  25,000 
people  or  it  may  be  10  million 
people.  If  the  paper  is  to  be  of 


high  interest  to  local  people, 
then  it  must  have  local  adver¬ 
tising  —  it  cannot,  particularly 
in  cases  of  small  papers,  raise 
rates  to  such  an  extent  that  local 
advertisers  are  chased  out. 

.Statiun»>'  Rate  Deals 

When  we  met  with  the  CAAA 
we  asked  them  very  definitely 
this  question:  Why  do  you  en¬ 
dorse  the  rate  breaking  prac¬ 
tices  of  radio  and  television 
w’hen  a  chaotic  rate  condition 
can  be  so  obviously  suicidal  in 
your  business?  We  never  did  re¬ 
ceive  a  really  clear  answer  to 
this  except  that  one  agency  man 
did  tell  us  that  all  the  agency 
business  was  greatly  distressed 
over  the  shilly  shallying  and 
wheeling  and  dealing  that  goes 
on  in  radio  and  television  rates. 

At  the  same  time  he  did  com¬ 
pliment  the  daily  newspapers  in 
Canada  on  maintaining  a  hard 
and  fast  rate  structure  —  that 
is,  no  rate  breaking  is  ever  in¬ 
dulged  in  within  the  national 
rate  structure.  I  will  admit  of 
course  that  there  is  some  justi¬ 
fication  for  a  complaint  that 
some  advertisers  manage  to 
qualify  as  retail  advertisers 
while  others  do  not.  That  is  a 
fault  of  ours,  and  one  which 
we  must  correct.  We  have  seen 
one  or  two  instances  of  national 
advertisers  buying  direct. 

Obviously  when  an  advertiser 
becomes  aware  that  good  bar¬ 
gaining  gets  the  best  rates  in 
radio  and  television,  he  may 
doubt  the  ability  of  his  agency 
to  bargain  and  he  bargains  for 
himself.  I  can  cite  you  many 
cases  of  advertising  managers 
of  large  companies  going  from 
coast  to  coast,  making  deals 
with  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions.  Now  if  this  situation  per¬ 
sists,  an  agency  merely  becomes 
a  script  writing  company  with 
very  little  control  over  its 
client’s  budget  and  will  be  work¬ 
ing  with  that  client  in  a  very 
junior  position.  .  .  . 

As  long  as  newspaper  rates 
are  hard  and  fast,  and  when  the 
newspaper  was  the  dominant 
medium,  no  agency  could  steal 
business  on  the  basis  of  saving 
money  for  an  advertiser.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  an  agency  can  go  to  an 
advertiser  today  and  tell  him 
privately  that  his  agency  can 
get  a  better  deal  for  an  adver¬ 
tiser  than  its  present  agency.  Is 
this  sound  business  and  good  for 
advertising  as  a  whole?  You  an¬ 
swer  that  question. 

New  Breed  of  Salesmen 

We  at  CDNPA  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  new  breed  of  salesmen.  I 
don’t  for  a  moment  believe  that 
the  old-time  salesman  meets  to¬ 
day’s  conditions.  I  don’t  feel  we 
should  go  to  the  fiamboyant 
type  of  salesman  which  radio 
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and  television  employ.  I  believe 
our  salesmen  should  still  rep¬ 
resent  the  stable  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  dignified  and  courteous 
way.  The  salesmen  we  are  now 
employing  are  advertising  peo¬ 
ple  —  they  are  advisers  to  agen¬ 
cies  and  to  advertisers.  They 
can  sit  down  and  chat  with  a 
media  director  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage;  they  can  meet  with  a 
creative  director  and  understand 
his  problem;  they  can  meet  with 
production  people,  and  if  they 
themselves  cannot  give  the  tech¬ 
nical  help  needed,  they  will  get 
it  for  the  production  people, 

I  don’t  believe  we  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  can  employ  sales¬ 
men  who  do  not  have  good  ad¬ 
vertising  knowledge.  I  think  the 
more  advertising  knowledge  our 
salesmen  have,  the  more  they 
will  be  welcomed  and  received 
well  by  advertising  agencies.  To 
give  agency  men  full  credit, 
they  are  busy  people  and  they 
cannot  spend  their  time  with 
dumbbells.  Too  many  of  us  have 
sent  dumbbells  out  to  sell  space 
in  the  past.  Let  us  stop  that 
practice. 

Some  times  when  I  hear  peo¬ 
ple  say:  “The  daily  newspaper 
has  had  its  day”  I  get  discour¬ 
aged.  Then  within  minutes  I 
pick  up  a  copy  of  the  Montreal 
Star,  or  the  Toronto  Star,  or  the 
Vancouver  Sun  and  see  these 
papers  publishing  108  pages  in 
one  day.  I  am  reassured  that  the 
daily  newspaper  is  here  to  stay. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  in 
Canada  the  old  time  promotion 
material  of  daily  newspapers  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Even  papers 
in  competitive  cities  are  not  now 
knocking  each  other.  They  are 
all  putting  their  weight  behind 
co-operative  promotions  and  be¬ 
hind  CDNPA  to  sell  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  daily  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

• 

in  Borden  Ad 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Syreunise  Herald-Joumd 
and  Post  Standard  used  gold  as 
a  dominant  tone  in  a  four-color, 
ROP  ad  last  week.  Imitation 
gold  flake  was  printed  as  a 
major  color  in  the  full-page, 
four-color  ad  for  Borden  Food 
Company’s  introductory  cam¬ 
paign  in  behalf  of  New  Danish 
Margarine.  Doherty,  Clifford, 
Steers  &  Shenfield  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

• 

Florida  Campaign 

The  Monroe  County  Adver¬ 
tising  Commission  (all  of  the 
Florida  Keys  and  Key  West) 
has  awarded  contracts  for  a 
year-long  public  relations  and 
advertising  program  to  two 
Miami  agencies.  Woody  Kepner 
Associates  Inc.,  and  Bishopric- 
Green-Fielden  Inc. 
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Ediaburgh’s 
2  E  vening 
Papers  Unite 

Edinburgh 
Roy  Thomson  consolidated 
Edinburgh’s  two  evening  news- 
{Mtpers  this  week.  The  combined 
Evening  News  and  Dispatch 
appeared  Nov.  19. 

Mr.  Tiiomson  explained  that 
no  British  city  outside  of  Lon¬ 
don  could  support  more  than 
one  evening  newspaper.  He 
owned  the  Dispatch,  with  cir¬ 
culation  just  above  50,000,  and 
lx>ught  the  News  (155,000)  re¬ 
cently  from  Provincial  News- 
))apers  Ltd. 

The  Canadian-born  publisher 
also  owns  the  Scotsmati,  morning 
daily  with  08,400  circulation. 

Glasgow  has  two  competing 
evening  dailies,  the  Citizen, 
owned  by  Beaver biook  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.,  and  the  Times, 
owned  by  George  Outram  &  Co. 
Ltd.  Both  have  more  than 
230,000  circulation. 

A  week  ago.  Provincial  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.  sold  its  49% 
interest  in  Hull  &  Grimsby 
Newspapers  Ltd.  to  Associated 
Newspapers  Ltd.  in  a  cash  trans¬ 
action,  giving  Provincial  addi¬ 
tional  working  capital. 

The  Hull  Daily  Mail  and  the 
Grimsby  Evening  Telegraph 
are  part  of  the  Northcliffe 
Newspapers  group. 

• 

Parade  Takes  Ashby, 

A  N.Y.  Mirror  Editor 

Neal  T.  Ashby  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  associate  editor  of 
Parade,  the  syndicated  Sunday 
magazine.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  Jess  Gorkin,  editor. 

For  the  past  18  years,  Mr. 
Ashby  was  associated  with  the 
New  York  Mirror.  Since  1957, 
he  was  Sunday  Editor  in  charge 
of  the  Brooklyn-Long  Island 
suburban  section.  National  edi¬ 
tion  and  Resort  &  Travel  sec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Ashby  l>egan  with  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  as 
a  reporter.  He  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  and  Drake 
University. 

Mr.  Gorkin  also  announced 
the  promotion  of  Edwin  H.  Kies- 
ter  Jr.  to  managing  editor  of 
Parade.  He  succeeds  Donald 
Wayne,  who  is  moving  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

I  Mr.  Kiester,  a  native  of  Turtle 
Creek,  Pa.,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  in 
1950.  He  worked  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph  from  1944 
to  1953  and  in  1954  he  joined 
Parade’s  staff. 
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Perry  Newspapers 
In  Florida  Order 
17  More  Photons 

The  sale  of  17  Model  513 
Photons  to  Perry  Publications 
Inc.  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
was  announced  this  week. 

The  new  Photons  will  be  used 
in  the  computerized  typesetting 
operations  of  Perry  Newspapers 
in  Florida. 

The  new  equipment,  which 
operates  entirely  from  computer¬ 
generated  tape,  will  be  installed 
in  at  least  six  of  the  Perry 
plants  which  are  serviced  by  the 
computer  center  at  the  Pahn 
Beach  Post  and  Times  in  West 
Palm  Beach. 

The  computer-operated  Model 
513  Photon  has  proven  its  effi¬ 
ciency  in  two  years  of  field  test¬ 
ing  in  the  Post  and  Times  com¬ 
posing  room.  The  unit  produces 
display  composition  at  a  speed 
estimated  to  be  more  than  300 
percent  faster  than  any  conven¬ 
tional  photographic  or  hot  metal 
typesetting  equipment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Perry  production  experts. 

The  Perry  organization  is  the 
first  publishing  concern  to  go 
into  a  high  volume  computer 
typesetting  operation  via  the 
Model  513  Photon. 

Union  printers  left  their  jobs 
Nov.  9  at  the  Post  and  Times 
and  the  Pensacola  News- Journal 
in  protest  against  centralized 
computer  operation,  but  both 
papers  have  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish.  (E&P,  Nov.  16,  p.  68). 

• 

UPI  Bureau  Manager 

Minneapolis 

Robert  W.  Martel  has  been 
named  bureau  manager  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  succeeding  Joseph 
Franey,  resigned.  Mr.  Martel 
joined  UPI  in  Omaha  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Minneapolis 
bureau  in  1961. 


PHOTON 

SERIES  200 

automatically  justifies  each 
line  of  photoset  copy  re¬ 
gardless  of  type  sizes  or 
mixes. 

WILMINGTON.  MASS. 
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2 -Year  Pact, 
$9.75  Avert 
L.A.  Strike 

Los  Angeles 

Agreement  on  a  contract  with 
Local  69  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  averted  a  strike  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  Nov.  18. 

The  approved  two-year  con¬ 
tract,  replacing  an  earlier  30- 
month  pact,  provided  a  $5  per 
week  raise  for  five-year  journey¬ 
men  reporters  the  first  year  and 
$4.75  the  second  year,  replacing 
the  current  $154.75  pay.  This 
represented  an  8%  increase  the 
first  year,  with  proportionate 
increases  for  lesser  scales. 

A  fourth  week  of  vacation  for 
employes  with  25  years  service 
will  become  effective  Jan.  1, 
1965. 

A  seventh  paid  holiday  was 
granted — on  the  employe’s  birth¬ 
day. 

Negotiating  groups  headed  by 
Loel  Schrader  for  the  Guild  and 
W.  0.  McCarthy  for  the  man¬ 
agement  came  up  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  a  few  hours  before  the 
strike  deadline.  Guild  members 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  the 
terms. 


The  agreement  covers  950 
workers  in  editorial,  circulation 
and  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  The  liberalized  vacation, 
salary  and  holiday  clauses  do 
not  apply  to  craft  unions  at  the 
afternoon  Hearst  newspaper. 
There  are  a  total  of  2,300 
workers  on  the  paper. 

Original  wage  demands  of  the 
Guild  called  for  a  31%  increase, 
from  the  $154.75  reporter  scale 
to  $200. 

• 

Strike  Over;  4<4-Hour 
Guarantee  Removed 

Chicoutimi,  Que. 

A  strike  which  closed  the 
weekly  Progres  Du  Saguenay 
and  its  printing  plant  more  than 
three  months  ago  has  been 
settled.  About  40  employes  were 
affected. 

A  contract  was  signed  during 
the  weekend  by  the  management 
and  unions  associated  with  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  (CNTU). 

A  clause  in  the  old  contract 
which  guaranteed  a  work  week 
of  44  hours — one  of  the  main 
clauses  in  the  dispute — has  been 
abolished  and  hereafter  em¬ 
ployes  will  work  on  an  hourly 
basis.  The  unions  wanted  the 
clause  retained. 

Saturday  work  will  be  paid 
at  time  and  a  half,  with  a  bonus 
for  night  work  Saturdays. 
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NO  WISCONSIN  CHEESE? — Mrs.  Arville  Schaleben  and  her  husband, 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Koenig  and  her  husband, 
of  the  Waukesha  Freeman  are  in  line  for  the  Miami  Herald's  buffet 
dinner. 


Women  Editors 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


department  promotion  boxes  and 
paf^  one  references. 

From  the  floor,  editors  com¬ 
plained  : 

Women  spend  too  long  on  the 
phone.  Miss  Anderson  answered 
that  she  thought  this  was  put¬ 
ting  the  paper’s  best  manners 
forward  in  not  being  sharp  with 
the  caller;  the  public  may  be 
getting  tired  of  reading  about 
brides,  to  which  Miss  Anderson 
countered:  The  public  deserves 
to  read  about  marriages;  may¬ 
be  they  could  be  run  like  obits 
and  be  paid  for. 

Miss  Savoy  and  Miss  Ander¬ 
son  drew  these  conclusions  from 
the  questionnaire  answers: 

Either  recognize  the  public 
relations  value  of  the  women’s 
editor  or  show  her  how  to  hang 
up  on  people  and  back  her  up 
when  she  does. 

Help  the  women’s  editor  up¬ 
grade  her  staff ;  upgrade  the 
women’s  editor;  communicate; 
back  her  up  in  her  community; 
help  her  delegate  authority;  pro¬ 
mote  her  department;  give  her 
a  budget  and  demand  more. 

The  tandem  concluded: 

“There’s  a  log-sized  chip  on 
most  of  your  women’s  editors’ 
shoulders.  Do  what  you  can  to 
whittle  it  down  and  then  tell 
her  to  knock  it  off. 

“Edee  Greene  (•women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News)  calls  this  the  ‘unbattle 
of  the  sexes.’  Managing  editors 
are  gentlemen.  Their  women’s 
editors  aren’t  always  ladies, 
with  a  professional  attitude  to¬ 
ward  their  jobs. 

“Treat  her  like  a  pro;  help 
her  be  one.  And  demand  ex¬ 
cellence. 

“When  you  get  it,  praise  her 
a  bit.’’ 

Questionnaires  -were  sent  to 
175  papers,  about  one-quarter 
of  them  w'eeklies.  Responses 
came  from  76  editors,  78  women. 


Sam  Ragan 
Of  Raleigh 
Heads  APME 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  annual  convention 
here  last  week.  He  succeeds 
Mason  Walsh  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette. 

Other  officers  elected  are: 
Vicepresident,  George  Beebe, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  secretary, 
William  B.  Dickinson,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  and 
treasurer,  Howard  Cleavinger, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle. 

Eight  men  were  elected  to  the 
24-man  Board  of  Directors  for 
three-year  terms: 

Charles  Bennett,  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman-Times;  Ernest 
Cutts,  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post; 
William  B.  Dickinson,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  Richard  J.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times; 
Henry  MacLeod,  Seattle 


(Wash.)  Times;  Malcolm  F. 
Mallette,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal;  Wendell  Phillippi,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  and 
Tenney  Griffin,  Valdosta  (Ga.) 
Times. 

I.  William  Hill,  Washington 
Post,  was  elected  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Continuing  Study 
Committees,  and  David  N. 
Schutz,  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  vicechairman. 

Author  of  a  weekly  Sunday 
feature,  “Southern  Accent,’’  a 
column  of  literary  and  general 
comment,  Mr.  Ragan,  47,  has 
lieen  executive  editor  of  the 
News  &  Observer  and  the 
Raleigh  Times  since  1957. 

His  wife,  the  former  Marjorie 
Usher,  has  been  a  reporter  and 
editor  on  North  Carolina  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  newspapers. 
The  Ragans  have  two  children. 

Mr.  Ragan  started  as  a  weekly 
editor  at  Robbins,  N.  C.,  joining 
the  Raleigh  newspapers  in  1941 
as  state  editor. 

He  has  been  a  special  lecturer 
in  writing  and  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  Writers  Con¬ 
ference. 

He  won  the  1963  poetry  award 
in  connection  with  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  North  Carolina’s  300th 
charter  anniversary.  He  served 
with  the  Army  military  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  Pacific  theater 
during  World  War  II. 

The  Word  Makers 

Newspaper  reporters,  working 
under  demands  for  speed,  are 
producing  true  contemporary 
writing.  Dr.  Bergen  Evans, 
lexicographer  and  Professor  of 
English  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  told  the  editors. 

“Language  isn’t  made  by  edi¬ 
torials,  by  dictionaries  or  by  text 
books,”  Dr.  Evans  said.  “It  was 
hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of 
daily  experience  by  eager,  pas¬ 
sionate,  living  men  and  women. 


Sam  Ragan,  of  Raleigh,  new  Prwi. 
dent  of  APME,  poses  at  exhibits 
pictures  showing  rescued  Haili- 
ton  miner  and  wife  in  hospitsl. 

“U.se  and  customs  alone  dic¬ 
tate  what  in  each  generation 
will  be  acceptable  in  grammar. 
There  are  many  forms  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  new  experiences  are 
bringing  a  flood  of  new  words." 

He  said  words  are  in  common 
use  today  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  were  unknown,  and  men¬ 
tioned  “astronaut,”  “parking 
meter,”  “baby-sitter,”  and  “atom 
bomb.” 

He  kidded  the  editors  for 
sometimes  criticizing  new  gram¬ 
mar  usages.  Dr.  Evans  cited  an 
editorial  criticizing  a  new  di^ 
tionary’s  approval  of  words 
once  considered  slang  or  collo¬ 
quial.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
same  editorial  used  the  words  it 
criticized. 

Dr.  Evans  admitted  there  are 
rules  of  grammar,  but  he  main¬ 
tained  that  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  logical.  “If  it  were," 
he  said,  “outlaw  would  be  the 
opposite  of  in-law.” 

Research  Center 

Arville  Schaleben,  managing 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  outlined  APME  progress  to¬ 
ward  establishment  of  a  national 
news  research  center. 

Wire  services,  publishers’  or¬ 
ganizations,  advertising  groups 
and  journalism  schools  are  co¬ 
operating  with  plans  for  the 
center,  he  said. 

In  outlining  the  industry’s 
need  for  a  research  center,  Mr. 
Schaleben  made  these  points: 

1.  The  proportion  of  high 
school  and  college  educated  read¬ 
ers  is  increasing.  More  than  half 
the  newspaper  readers  today 
have  a  high  school  education. 

2.  There  is  a  continuing  shift 
of  people  from  “center  city”  t« 
the  suburbs. 

3.  Other  media  of  mass  com¬ 
munications  are  changing  their 
techniques.  Radio  is  giving  half- 
hourly  news  broadcasts  and  tele¬ 
vision  is  placing  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  news  reporting. 


HEADLINE  it  shielded  by  Mrs.  William  Dickinson  at  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  react  to  the  punchline  of  a  story. 
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Barricades 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

day’s  working  reporter  experi¬ 
ence. 

It  was  convenient  for  this 
type  of  contact  man  to  lump 
the  writers  with  the  tv  and  ra¬ 
dio  reporters. 

This  did  not  apply  alone  to 
the  airport.  It  was  a  problem 
that  began  to  develop  in  all 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  old  traditions  which 
sought  to  keep  press  interviews 
of  all  types  within  bounds  and 
on  a  dignified  and  professional 
basis  began  to  go  out  of  the 
window. 

There  was  the  microphone 
squad  rush  and  the  blunt,  cross- 
examining  technique: 

“Are  you  going  to  run  for  re- 
election?” 

“Are  you  sorry  you  killed 
your  wife?” 

“How  do  you  feel,  now  that 
you  are  free  after  35  years  im¬ 
prisonment?” 

Questions  on  the  Run 

No  followups.  Just  questions 
—  pointed,  helter-skelter,  on  the 
run. 

The  writing  press  stood  by 
and  instead  of  doing  the  inter¬ 
views,  began  to  cover  the  inter¬ 
view  riots.  That  polite  pause  for 
the  photographers  was  costing 
them  dearly. 

Once  they  lost  their  news  per¬ 
son,  they  could  rarely  get  to 
their  own  interviews.  The  inti¬ 
macy,  the  dignity,  were  gone. 

The  slower  build-up  to  the 
tough  question  became  passe. 

When  the  reluctant  inter¬ 
viewee  broke  and  ran  out  of 
desperation,  the  kind  of  “inter¬ 
view”  we  see  on  tv  these  days 
began  to  signal  a  new  day  and 
a  new  worry  for  newsmen  who 
take  their  work  and  trust  seri¬ 
ously. 

The  change  was  occurring  in 
all  the  news  beats.  There  were 
bitter  battles  between  press  and 
the  microphone  reporters. 

The  airport  press  tried  to  es¬ 
tablish  its  own  formula.  It 
fought  —  and  is  still  fighting  — 
to  keep  the  press  interview  first 
and  short  —  with  the  radio  and 
tv  men  taking  over  later,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  their  own  area. 

The  newsmen  have  found  that 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  of  their 
own  type  of  interview  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  20  minutes  of  wrang¬ 
ling,  pushing,  Krishna-Menon- 
tj^  brawls  which  the  new  con¬ 
dition  has  sought  to  establish 
•  as  “the  interview.” 

Most  of  them  are  a  disgrace. 

Often,  the  airport  newsmen 
to  the  telephones  without 
covering  the  tv  interview,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  news  is  hot. 

This  may  not  be  good  practice 
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but  they  don’t  always  have  a 
choice. 

Combined  O|)eralion 

The  counter  to  this  separate- 
interview  formula,  however,  is 
the  one  that  still  keeps  disrupt¬ 
ing  news-coverage  not  only  at 
the  airport  but  in  other  news 
beats  in  town. 

For  one  reason  or  another 
every  effort  is  made  by  tv  and 
radio  reporters  to  have  the  com¬ 
bined  interview.  This  means  all 
the  radio  and  tv  stars  line  up  in 
front  and  around  the  subject, 
with  newsmen  being  pushed 
aside  either  by  them  or  camera¬ 
men  —  with  the  newsmen  not 
being  allowed  to  ask  a  single 
question ! 

This  is  what  happened  when 
the  two  Americans,  the  priest 
and  the  boy,  were  interviewed  on 
their  return  from  Soviet  im¬ 
prisonment. 

There  was  a  story  made  to 
order  for  everyone. 

It  had  everything.  Sentiment. 
Injustice.  Prison  horror.  Hu¬ 
manity. 

But  the  mood  set  was  one 
of  police  interrogators. 

Were  they  guilty?  What  did 
they  do  to  be  imprisoned?  Did 
the  priest  hold  masses  secretly? 

Self  Defense 

Only  one  reporter  could  inter¬ 
rupt  the  torrent  of  challenges 
and  the  sharp  tone.  He  asked 
the  twinkling-eyed  ex-prisoner 
when  he  had  last  been  called 
“Father.” 

There  was  a  quick,  warm  re¬ 
action  in  the  priest.  The  answer 
was  touching,  had  the  quality 
of  universal,  human  appeal. 

But  the  newsmen  could  not 
again  break  through  that  relent¬ 
less  barrage. 

The  interview  simply  petered 
out,  the  subjects  moving  away 
in  self  defense  —  with  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  inadequacies  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  so  great  that  the 
newsmen  could  not  even  find  out 
where  the  priest  was  going. 

Is  this  an  interview?  Is  this 
news  coverage? 

Obviously,  this  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  problem.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  tv  and  radio  reporters, 
having  long  passed  their  noviti¬ 
ate,  must  establish  their  own 
rules,  code  and  operating  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  combined  interview  is  a 
misnomer,  because  it  becomes, 
perforce,  an  interview  in  which 
newsmen  have  little,  if  any, 
voice.  It  establishes  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  banishes  intimacy 
and  in  which  they  can  hardly 
use  their  skills  and  ordinary 
human  feelings  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  for  their  readers. 

The  situation  cannot  any 
longer  be  left  to  chance. 

Already  the  new  mob-style 
interview  has  had  serious  re¬ 
fer  November  23,  1963 


actions  and  repercussions. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  has  or¬ 
dered  the  cameramen,  tv  and 
otherwise,  out  of  the  court 
buildings  and  corridors  in  New 
York. 

That  same  court  recently 
moved  to  have  newsmen  of  all 
types  banned  from  talking  with 
prisoners  in  police  precinct 
houses. 

Here,  too,  is  another  news¬ 
paperman’s  tradition  in  a  tradi¬ 
tional  news-gathering  setting, 
thrown  into  jeopardy. 

And  no  wonder. 

The  mob-style  interview  of 
the  combined  media  would 
frighten  the  most  hardened 
nightclub  trouper. 

It  must  be  stopped,  before  we 
lose  the  remaining,  hard-fought- 
for  privileges. 

Basic  Requirements 

There  are  some  basic  require¬ 
ments  which  the  public  and 
everyone  connected  in  anyway 
with  a  news  event  should  con¬ 
sider. 

Adequate  space  is  needed  for 
any  big-time  news  coverage. 

Ideally,  the  writing  press 
should  be  served  first  since  they 
prefer  to  do  their  work  quietly, 
and  will  even  accept  a  time¬ 
limit  to  have  this  milieu. 

Then  it  is  up  to  the  tv  and 
radio  reporters  to  make  their 
own  rules  and  arrangements. 
The  combined  interview,  except 
in  an  emergency,  simply  doesn’t 
suit  the  writing  reporters  or  the 
needs  of  their  fact-seeking  pa¬ 
pers. 

At  very  least,  in  any  combined 
interview,  there  should  be  a 
fifty-fifty  agreement  —  the  writ¬ 
ing  press  asking  one  question, 
and  then  the  radio  and  tv  men. 
Otherwise,  it  is  not  a  press  in¬ 
terview,  but  a  radio  and  tv  in¬ 
terview. 

Better  Press  Rooms 

Traditionally,  in  pursuance  to 
the  free  press  principle,  press 
rooms  have  been  established  in 
public  buildings.  This  is  so  from 
the  White  House  to  Room  9  at 
City  Hall. 

The  question  now  is,  are  these 
rooms  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  both  news  reporters  and 
photographers  and  the  large 
contingent  of  tv  cameramen  and 
their  equipment. 

If  you  push  these  interviews 
out  into  the  streets,  don’t  you 
create  minor  riots? 

We  can  no  longer  eliminate 
these  problems  by  not  facing 
them.  All  the  media  must  simply 
try  to  work  it  out.  Once  there 
is  some  semblance  of  unanimity, 
the  proper  authorities  will  no 
doubt  seek  to  meet  the  needs  of 
modern  news  coverage. 

The  public  is  concerned 
enough  to  be  told,  and  should 


be  included  in  the  decisions  as 
to  the  use  of  press  space  in 
public  buildings. 

It’s  obviously  a  public  neces¬ 
sity.  There  simply  isn’t  enough 
space,  no  proper  order  to  meet 
the  enlarged  demands  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  news. 

On  the  President’s  visit  to 
New  York  Nov.  8,  veteran  re¬ 
porters,  all  properly  accredited, 
were  even  barr^  from  the  block 
around  the  President’s  hotel. 

Pool  Man  Beyond  Barrier 

The  get-tough-with-the-press 
attitude,  however,  reached  its 
climax  on  the  President’s  de¬ 
parture  from  Idlewild. 

It  was  a  secluded  area.  There 
was  no  crowd.  There  were  50 
times  more  Secret  Service  and 
police  than  newsmen. 

After  many  months  of  effort, 
the  airport  press  had  won  the 
privilege  of  selecting  a  pool  re¬ 
porter  to  pick  up  news  bits  on 
the  ramp  beyond  the  barrier. 

He  was  cleared  by  one  Secret 
Service  man,  who  respected  the 
photostat  of  a  letter  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  pool  system,  written  on 
White  House  stationery  by 
Pierre  Salinger,  press  secretary, 
on  Oct.  22,  1962. 

That  letter  had  been  honored 
since  that  date. 

But  today  a  young  agent  de¬ 
cided  to  check  into  it  even  after 
the  veteran  had  cleared  the  re¬ 
porter. 

He  took  the  letter  to  a  su¬ 
perior,  then  ordered — not  asked 
— but  ordered  the  pool  reporter 
to  get  behind  the  barrier — and 
quick. 

He  bridled  when  the  reporter, 
once  safe  behind  the  barricade, 
asked  his  name.  His  superior 
gave  his  own,  “Agent  Burke.” 

They  challenged  the  date  on 
the  letter,  assumed  the  privilege 
had  been  rescinded,  and  right 
there  and  then,  became  a  minor 
Supreme  Court  that  handed 
down  the  tough-voiced  order: 

“Behind  the  barrier!” 

Salinger's  Letter 

The  White  House  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  pool  reporter  could 
not  be  clearer: 

“I  have  passed  the  word  along 
to  the  Secret  Service,”  wrote 
Salinger,  “that  on  presidential 
arrivals  and  departures  in  New 
York  (either  LaGuardia  or  Idle- 
wild)  your  designated  reporter 
(upon  notification  by  you  to  the 
New  York  Secret  Service  Office) 
will  be  allowed  beyond  the  bar¬ 
ricades  to  act  as  a  ‘pool’  re¬ 
porter  for  New  York  papers.” 

This  is  what  happens  when 
the  press  remains  passive  and 
too  trusting,  isn’t  it  time  we 
took  a  new  tact? 

Isn’t  it  time  we  asked  our¬ 
selves,  “What  are  we  doing  be¬ 
hind  iron  barricades  to  begin 
with?” 
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towTi  is  in  the  20-mile  shadow 
of  two  larger  Charlotte  dailies. 
The  store  cannot  afford  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  these  papers,  yet  these 
papers  have  a  larger  circula¬ 
tion  in  that  town  than  the  town’s 
own  paper.” 

W-H  Exemption  in  Jeopardy 

Joseph  G.  Terry,  of  Wolf  and 
Company,  tax  consultants,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Administration  is  trying  to 
nullify  the  exemption  of  news¬ 
papers  having  4,000  or  less  cir¬ 
culation  by  two  methods:  (1) 
by  adding  the  circulation  of 
shoppers  to  the  newspaper,  (2) 
by  illegally  limiting  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publication  to  one  coun¬ 
ty.  (Regulations  include  con¬ 
tiguous  counties,  even  those  in 
other  states.) 

The  latter  ruling  puts  a  crimp 
in  the  operation  of  printing  cen¬ 
ters  and  in  the  establishment  of 
newspapers  by  such  means  in 
new  communities,  Mr.  Terry  de¬ 
clared. 

A  program  for  recruiting  per¬ 
sonnel  and  evaluating  jobs  was 
discussed  by  John  H.  Colburn, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and 
Beacon. 

The  evaluation  procedure,  he 
said,  measures  the  perfoimance 
of  older  workers  and  determines 
how  long  they  may  work  after 
the  normal  retirement  age.  In 
many  instances,  he  pointed  out, 
an  older  employe  can  be  quite 
valuable  in  a  position  involving 
less  responsibility  and  pressure 
where  his  experience  is  much 
more  valuable  than  that  of  a 
younger  person. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  suggested  that  the  idea 
of  the  British  National  Council 
for  the  Training  of  Journalists 
might  be  considered  and  adapted 
profitably  here,  perhaps  through 
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a  cooperative  “scheme”  among 
schools,  newspapers  and  pro¬ 
fessional  groups. 

On  the  premise  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  better  and  stronger  and 
more  responsible  than  ev'er,  Mr. 
Miller  said,  “We  should  try  to 
keep  anyone  from  undermining 
confidence  in  the  press  as  an 
institution.” 

The  Gannett  policy,  Mr.  Miller 
said,  is  to  fight  every  libel  threat 
and  to  answer  every  critic. 

In  t'wo  discussion  groups, 
spokesman  for  several  news¬ 
papers  said  sexy  movie  ad  copy 
was  troublesome  and  embarrass¬ 
ing  and  w’as  damaging  the 
image  of  newspapers.  Several 
cases  were  reported  of  efforts 
by  some  theater  men  to  avoid 
newspaper  regulations  against 
nudity  in  advertisements  by 
bringing  in  their  copy  close  to 
d€*adlines. 
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The  lAPA  directors  voted  to 
have  their  next  board  meeting 
in  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic. 

15  New  Members 

Romulo  O’Farrill  Jr.  of  Mexi¬ 
co  City,  president,  reported  that 
membership  applications  of  15 
newspapers  had  been  accepted, 
but  action  on  one  from  Prensa 
Libre  of  Santo  Domingo  was 
deferred.  Among  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  is  the  Lake  Wales  (Fla.) 
Daily  Highlander. 

Increased  membership  in  the 
association  is  evidence  of  “an 
awareness  of  the  hemispheric 
tensions  which  have,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  increased  since  meetings 
of  a  year  ago,”  Jack  R.  Howard, 
president  of  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers,  said  in  his  report 
as  Ivoard  chairman. 

The  lAPA  has  637  members, 
284  from  Latin  America  and 
353  from  North  America.  Of 
this  total,  560  are  active  mem¬ 
bers,  73  are  associate  members. 
Thi-ee  are  life  members  and  one 
is  a  contributor.  The  total  com¬ 
pares  w'ith  623  members  a  year 
ago. 


Problem  in  Brazil 

Mr.  Howard  referred  to  the 
case  of  Louis  Stein,  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Brazil  for  the  Copley 
News  Service.  His  foreign  min¬ 
istry  credentials  were  with¬ 
drawn  when  the  Goulart  govern¬ 
ment  took  exception  to  his  dis¬ 
patches. 

The  lAPA  intervened  and 
Stein  has  not  been  prevented 
from  doing  his  work  in  Brazil. 
However,  his  credentials  hav'e 
not  been  restored,  Mr.  Howard 
said. 

Mr.  Howai’d  criticized  a  new 


Brazilian  regulation  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  all  foreign  publica¬ 
tions  and  books,  except  those 
of  a  scholarly,  scientific  or  tech¬ 
nical  nature,  will  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  customs  and  commercial 
charges  requiring  distributors 
to  make  a  compulsory  deposit  of 
80  percent  of  the  import  value. 

Supplies  covering  eight 
months  in  advance,  with  interest 
charged,  will  be  required.  Mr. 
Howard  said  this  was  not  new 
in  Brazil  nor  in  other  places, 
but  the  regulations  take  differ¬ 
ent  forms.  He  proposed  that  a 
“watchdog”  committee  on  free¬ 
dom  of  intellectual  exchange  and 
copyright  be  created. 

Mr.  Howard  cautioned  that 
the  lAPA  was  in  danger  of  los¬ 
ing  its  vitality  if  members  per¬ 
sisted  in  using  it  as  a  tribunal 
to  .settle  competitive  problems 
and  conflicts. 

“It  seems  to  me  ironic,”  he 
said,  “that  an  organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  fieedom  of  the  press 
should  be  asked  to  take  action 
which  would  in  effect  curb  that 
freedom  for  another  member,” 

Predicts  Overthrow 

Julio  Mesquita  Filho,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  O  Estudo  of  Sao  Paula, 
described  President  Goulart  as 
a  man  “who  doesn’t  understand 
the  functioning  of  democracy 
...  a  strong  man  who  wants 
to  rule  for  the  sake  of  ruling.” 
The  publisher  predicted  the 
ov’erthrow  of  the  government 
and  said  it  could  mean  atomic 
war  if  a  leftist  dictator  takes 
over  the  country. 

Guatemala’s  ex-president,  Mi¬ 
guel  Ydigoras  Fuentes,  here  as 
the  representative  of  an  El  Sal- 
v'ador  paper,  told  reporters  that 
an  underground  “constitutional 
regime”  had  l)een  formed  to  op¬ 
pose  the  j'ding  military  junta. 

Latin  America’s  political  prob¬ 
lems  also  won  the  headlines  on 
President  Kennedy’s  address  to 
lAPA  and  on  the  reaction  to  it 
by  the  vnsiting  editors.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  declared  that  the  U.  S.  is 
prepared  to  go  to  the  aid  of  any 
government  in  the  Hemisphere 
requesting  help  to  prevent  Com¬ 
munism  from  gaining. 

Some  Latin  American  editors, 
in  interviews,  said  they  didn’t 
think  the  President  went  far 
enough  in  his  remarks  about 
blocking  “another  Cuba.”  But 
lAPA’s  president,  Mr.  O’Farrill, 
of  Novedades,  Mexico  City,  said 
it  was  “one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  speeches  ever  delivered  by 
President  Kennedy  on  hemi¬ 
sphere  solidarity.” 

The  lAPA  Technical  Center, 
which  has  been  in  operation  18 
months,  outlined  a  broad  pro¬ 
gram  for  1964,  including  semi¬ 
nars  for  managing  editors,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  in  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago, 
Lima  and  Bogota. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBI 


5  Receive 
Scholarships 
From  IAP.4 

Miami  Beach,  Pia, 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Scholarship  Fund  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  awarding 
of  five  journalism  scholarships 
to  United  States  newsp.q)ermen 
and  students  for  a  year  of  study 
in  Latin  America. 

The  winners  are:  Judith  L 
Barrett,  of  Lynn,  Mass.;  Wil- 
liam  D.  Montalbano,  of  Quincy, 
Mass.;  Arnold  M.  Payne,  of 
North  Bergen,  N.  .1.;  Walker  D. 
WjTnan  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  James  T.  Yenckel,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

The  scholarships  weri'  award¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

lAPA  —  La  Prensa  Scholar¬ 
ship,  donated  by  John  S.  Kni^t, 
president  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  to  Miss  Barrett,  a  grad¬ 
uate  in  journalism  from  North¬ 
eastern  University  in  Boston 
and  now'  a  staff  reporter  for  the 
Salem  Evening  News, 

lAPA— Marshall  Field  Schol¬ 
arship,  donated  by  Marshall 
Field  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  to  Mr.  Montal¬ 
bano,  who  has  a  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  and  is  now 
assistant  bureau  chief  at  the 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger. 

ABC  Kesearchcr 

lAPA  —  Copley  Newspapers 
Scholarship,  donated  by  James 
S.  Copley,  president  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Press  Inc.,  to  Mr.  Payne,  a 
graduate  from  the  University  of 
(California,  who  expects  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  Master’s  degree  in  Latin 
American  studies  from  Colum¬ 
bia  next  December  and  is  work¬ 
ing  as  a  news  lesearcher  for 
the  American  Broadcasting 
Company. 

lAPA — John  H.  Perry  Pub¬ 
lications  Scholarship,  donated  by 
John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  president  of 
John  H.  Perry  Publications,  to 
Mr.  Wyman,  an  article  editor, 
headline  writer  and  rewriter  for 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  He  is 
a  journalism  graduate  from  the 
University'  of  Wisconsin  and  is 
taking  a  course  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota. 

lAPA — El  Tiempo  Scholar¬ 
ship,  donated  by  Dr,  Eduardo 
Santos,  editor  and  publisher  of 
El  Tiempo  of  Bogota,  Colombia, 
to  Mr.  Yenckel,  who  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley,  where  he 
majored  in  History  and  Latin 
American  Affairs,  He  is  now 
a  reporter  for  the  Hartford 
Courant. 
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Jim  Cliumller  Dies; 

Real  E'-late  Editor 

CLEV’ELAND 

James  K.  Chandler,  real  es¬ 
tate  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  diod  Nov.  18  of  cancer 
in  Doctor’s  Hospital  here.  He 
was  58. 

Mr.  (Iiandler  launched  and 
edited  the  Press  Home  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  feature  of  the  Saturday 
paper.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Editors  in  1948,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  was  secretary 
of  the  association. 

Born  in  Toledo,  Mr.  Chan¬ 
dler  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1928.  He  worked  for 
the  Coin  minis  Citizen  and  the 
Dayton  S'ews  before  joining  the 
Press  in  1934.  He  took  over  the 
real  estate  assignment  in  1941. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  \V.  G.  Chandler  of  Rye, 
N.  Y.  His  father  was  for  many 
years  president  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  Supply  Co.  and  Scripps- 
Howard  Investment  Co.;  was 
former  general  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Scripps-Howard,  and 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

• 

Bob  Wallers  Dies 
In  Aut(»  Accident 

Portland,  Ore. 

Robert  Keith  Walters,  29, 
drama  editor  of  the  Oregonian 
the  past  three  years,  died  in  an 
automobile  accident  early  Satur¬ 
day,  Nov.  16.  The  car  in  which 
he  was  riding  with  Joan 
Fletcher,  29,  of  Portland,  hit  a 
utility  pole.  She  suffered  severe 
injuries. 

Mr.  Walters,  an  Ohioan,  was 
in  public  relations  work,  follow¬ 
ing  Navy  service,  before  be¬ 
coming  a  reporter  for  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  (Calif.)  Times.  He  came 
to  the  Oregonian  from  the  Med¬ 
ford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune.  He 
wrote  a  daily  column  (“Show¬ 
time”)  of  entertainment  and 
night  life. 

• 

Henry  Isola  Dies 

Henry  E.  Isola,  49,  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Isola  Sports  News 
Service  in  New  York,  died  Nov. 
8  of  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Isola 
wrote  and  syndicated  nine  sports 
features.  Most  of  them  dealt 
with  cycling  and  long-distance 
running. 

• 

Doris  Bock  Dies 

^  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Doris  Bock,  a  veteran  of  47 
years  as  a  writer  for  St.  Paul 
newspapers,  died  here  last  week. 
She  retired  as  a  women’s  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch  in  1961. 


Obituary 

Norman  B.  Deul,  61,  former 
United  Press  correspondent  in 
Moscow  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  who  covered  the  Russ- 
Finnish  War  in  1939;  Nov.  12. 
*  «  « 

Joseph  Noble  Swan,  77,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin;  Nov.  12. 

:i<  *  * 

Wilfred  K.  O’Driscoll,  44, 
former  farm  news  coordinator 
for  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press;  Nov.  1. 

*  *  * 

John  D.  Neel  Sr.,  83,  former 
copy  editor  for  the  Washington 
Post;  Nov.  12. 

*  «  « 

John  E.  Richardson,  85,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Alex¬ 
andria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk 
for  33  years;  Nov.  9. 

«  *  * 

Fredi:rick  R.  Barkley,  71, 
former  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun  and  the  New  York  Times, 
and  former  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Forum;  Nov.  14. 

ifi  if  in 

Edwin  Johnson,  62,  general 
advertising  manager  of  the  Ta¬ 
coma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune; 
Nov.  8. 

• 

David  Wilkie,  Retireil 
Auto  Editor,  Dies 

Detroit 

David  J.  Wilkie,  75,  automo¬ 
tive  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press  from  1939  to  1959,  died 
here  Nov.  18.  Since  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  AP  in  1959  he  had 
written  a  column  for  Automotive 
News,  a  trade  magazine.  His 
l)ook,  “American  Autos  and 
Their  Makers,”  was  published 
recently. 

Mr.  Wilkie  started  his  career 
as  an  AP  messenger  in  1902.  He 
was  a  Morse  telegrapher  before 
he  switched  to  the  news  staff  in 
1913.  One  of  his  memorable 
journalistic  feats  was  writing, 
mostly  from  memory,  a  lengthy 
obituary  of  Henry  Ford  after 
receiving  a  call  from  the  Ford 
family  of  the  auto  maker’s  death 
in  1947. 

• 

Aniieiiberg  Honored 

Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  at  Yeshiva  University, 
New  York,  is  giving  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  Nov.  14  to  two  of 
its  overseers.  They  are  Walter 
H.  Annenberg,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  and  Siegfried  Ullman  of 
Minerals  and  Chemicals  Philipp 
Corporation.  Honorary  degrees 
will  be  bestowed  on  them  for 
contributions  in  public  service, 
science  and  philanthropy. 
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Vt^moii  McKenzie,  76; 
Journalism  Professor 

Vernon  McKenzie,  76,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  and  former 
newspaperman,  died  Nov.  11  in 
Civitavecchia,  Italy. 

He  worked  on  the  Toronto 
Star,  Calgary  (Alta.)  Morning 
News  Telegram,  Winnipeg  Tele¬ 
gram,  .Montreal  Star,  Ottawa 
Journal,  San  Francisco  News, 
Seattle  Times,  Tacoma  Tribune 
and  Spokane  Press. 

Between  1939  and  1941  Mr. 
McKenzie  was  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism. 
Recently  he  was  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  before  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  University  of 
Seven  Seas,  a  floating  school 
carrying  300  students  and  50 
teachers  on  a  world  tour. 

• 

Ex-M.E.  on  City  Desk 

Philadelphia 

Don  Harrison,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  News  of  Delaware  County, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  as  a  city 
desk  assistant. 


Agency  Millionaire 
Wants  to  Buy  Papers 

Washington 

Having  amassed  $1,000,000, 
M.  Belmont  Ver  Standig,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  president,  is 
anxious  to  buy  daily  newspapers. 

Mr.  Ver  Standig  has  headed 
his  own  agency  for  the  past  20 
years.  Among  his  clients  have 
been  Hot  Shoppes;  the  Madison 
Hotel;  Look  magazine;  the 
Chrysler  Corp. ;  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Corp. ;  Embassy  Dairies; 
Aristo  Cleaners  &  Dryers; 
Washington  Post,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

A  native  of  Boston,  he  began 
his  career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Boston  American.  Subsequently 
he  l>ecame  associated  with  the 
New  York  Journal- American. 

Mr.  Ver  Standig  is  a  former 
secretary  of  the  New  England 
Press  Association;  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Hudson  (Mass.) 
News-Enterprise;  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Webster  (Mass.) 
Times;  publisher  of  the  Crans¬ 
ton  (R.  I.)  Herald,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greer  (S.  C.) 
Citizen. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNr.EMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers,  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Marion  R,  Krehbiel.  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 


SALES-FINANCTNG-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 


ANNGIIX.LMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Iliis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling;. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
Upland  California 

DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich,  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIAL! 
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A!\NOUNr,EME>TS 

yetcspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISeipspapers  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Press  Engineers 


EQUIPMENT  MART 
Composing  Rttom 


DEMAND  FOR  PAPERS  IS  GREAT. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
are  listed  with  others;  it  makes  no 
difference — list  with  us.  We  give  quick 
action  :  we  have  a  num)>er  of  buyers. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  Brokers.  Box  579, 
Gadsden,  Alalwma. 


MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the 
utmost  in  discretion,  write  New8pai>er 
Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O,  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburt?,  Orepron 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washinfirton  9.  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

LIm  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
tesorHon 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payahlt  with 
order)  4  times  9  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90e;  2  (B  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOe 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOR  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  (B  $1-25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  (B  $1-35;  2  (B  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
S5c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completelir  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
clunges  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuosday,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
Phon«  PLoaa  2-7050 
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CXBAN.  SOUND,  SAFE  WEEKLIES: 
Win.  $85M;  Mich.  $31M;  Ind.  $236M; 
Minn.  $78M ;  Ci>lo.  $70M:  New  Enit. 
$I25M;  many  others.  Marion  R.  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 


2  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF,  WEEKLIES 
servinK  rich,  rurtil  empire,  farm, 
factory  and  construction  iMtyroIl.  ESx- 
cept.  plant,  isolated.  Grossing  $150,000, 
Krowins,  $^,000  down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr,,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


WISCONSIN  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  6,260  city,  also  publish  exclusive 
paper  for  nearby  4,000  city,  offset  pro¬ 
duction;  also  letterpress  job  equipment; 
urreat  opportunity  for  expansion ;  $80,- 
000  required.  Wayne  Peterson,  214 
Natl.  Bldg;.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 


EXCLUSIVE  COLO.  WEEKI.Y  with 
across  over  $100M.  T.Oth  year.  City  4000. 
No  competition.  Retiring;.  Requires 
$40M  to  handle.  Box  776,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


$, 6,000  DOWN  buys  established  central 
New  England  weekly  (crossing;  $24,000 
with  (treat  (lotential  for  capable  editor. 
Town  of  6.000.  Will  contract  to  print 
reasonably.  $17,500  full  price.  Box  770, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


1.  MIDWEST.  Exclusive.  Gross  exceeds 
$50,000.  Profitable.  Priced  at  $60,000. 
Terms. 

2.  NORTHWEST,  Exclusive  weekly. 
$16. (HM)  down. 

3.  ROCTCY  MOUNTAIN.  County  seat 
exclusive.  $15,000  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Jjoa  Angeles  28,  California 


PRIZE -WINNING  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
newspaper  in  fa8t-(crowinK  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  collegte  community.  1963  sales  to 
top  $120,000 ;  potential  $250,000,  Major 
retail  area.  $35,000  down;  icood  terms. 
Conflicting  interests  makes  it  desirable 
for  publisher  to  sell.  Box  778,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


QUICK  SALE  —  Other  interests  force 
sale  of  growing,  6-column,  offset  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  fast-growing  Florida 
community.  New  equipment.  Good 

I  money-msdcer.  E'irst  $20,000  gets  it.  Box 
I  759,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ROTARY  OFFSET  PLANT  for  news- 
I  papers  &  shoppers  available  because  of 
other  interests.  Profit  increasing.  S.E. 
coastal  location.  $90,000,  or  with  two 
publications  also,  $125,000.  Terms. 
Financial  references.  Box  746,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


i  SEVEHIAL  EXCEP'nONAL 
!  DAILIES  and  weeklies 

now  available  in  South  and  Southeast. 
Write  or  Call :  Bill  Matthew,  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  12.  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Phone  234-.3743  day  or  night 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPIOR  in  growing 
community  in  Zone  4.  Reasonably 
priced.  Box  781,  E^litor  &  Publisher. 


>EWSP.4PER  SERVICES 

Features 

EXCmNG  NEIW  CXJLUMN  for  week¬ 
lies  and  dailies  slanted  toward  the 
affluent  teen-age  market.  Reasonable 
rates  based  on  circulation.  Box  723, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXCITING  NEW  COLUMN  on  private 
flying.  Written  to  capture  the  fancy  of 
all  your  readers.  Five  Star  Features, 
234  West  44th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  Suite  900. 


Job  Printing 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC;  will  divide.  Telewriter 
con.-iection  to  Washing;ton,  D.C..  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6563,  or  write 
Box  982.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ehcpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Newspaiier  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Rosa  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Rlverdale  1-6363 

ElREXrnNG,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S,W,  since  1900 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Rtntm 


COUPI-ErE  EMERSON  HEUCAL  GEAR 
motor  drive  for  Linotype  or  Intertype  I 
1  phase  $100 ;  ten  new  back  jaws  $10.  \ 
each;  new  galleys — 8  x  13 — 60e  each; 
two  pocket  rebuilt  mold  disc  $40;  one 
new  Margach  feeder  $76;  U  A  Lino. 
Mold  $45;  Intertype  mairs.  72  channel. 
Wm.  Reid  Co.,  2271  Claybourn  Ave., 
Chicago-14,  III. 


OOMPLETTE  HOT  METAL  SHOP,  2 
Linotype  Comets  with  TTS,  1  TTS  per¬ 
forator,  1  5-year-old  Ludlow,  and  type 
case,  1  Model  E  rebuilt  Ellrod,  2  mc^el 
14  Linotypes,  1  flat-bed  press  and  other 
items.  Write  Box  654,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


GOING  OFF'SEm  Justowriter,  new  in 
August,  available  on  excellent  terms. 
Nine-point  Galvin,  special  coding,  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Leader  Publishing,  2831 
E.  Oakland  Park  Blvd.,  E4.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  E7a. 


GOOD  EQUIPMEaiT 
DEEPLY  APPRECIATED 
Available  for  Immediate  Delivery 
Chemco  Olympian  Model  Roll  Film 
Camera;  C-4  Intertype,  factory  built 
for  TTS  operation ;  Hoe  direct  pressure 
7(K)-ton  press,  completely  reconditioned. 
Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart,  Inc. 
712  S.  Federal  St..  C3iicago  6.  III. 


A  REAL  BARGAIN  I  Model  “L"  Lino¬ 
type.  $509.  In  excellent  condition.  Can 
be  seen  at  The  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune. 
Being  replaced  with  a  larger  machine. 
Can  be  released  immediately. 


EJLECTRIC  MONOMELT  for  Model  8 
Linotype.  Perfect  condition  with  extra 
elements,  never  used.  Very  reasonable. 
Call  or  write:  Inspiration  Press,  1812 
Crocker  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50314. 


MOVING  t  ENTIRE  COMPOSING  ROOM, 
press  room  and  commercial  department 
equipment  available  now.  Two  model 
14’s,  extra  fonts  of  mats,  Elrod.  Lud¬ 
low,  16-page  Duplex  2-1  tube  press  all 
stereo  equipment,  Miehle  vertical.  The 
Record,  3317  San  Jose  Ave.,  Daly 
City,  Calif. 


NOLAN  FULL-PAGE  REPRO  PRESS; 
new  rollers,  $895.  C&G  slug  stripper, 
$160.  Monotype  nutterial  maker  with 
molds,  $850.  Universal  Strip  Caster 
with  molds,  $1,360.  Roger  Casey,  523 
So.  4th  St.,  Minneapolis-16,  Minnesota. 


NOTICE  OF  SALE 
One  Model  #32  Linotype,  Serial 
#55805  with  four  pocket  mold  disks. 
Molds— 1-18  pt  2  lettei^F-7063S;  1-10 
to  18  pt.— F-7660  :  1-30  to  36  pt.; 
1-6  to  14  pt.  Four  fonts  of  Matrix — 
1  font  of  34-11;  1  font  of  24-66:  I 
font  of  36-61;  1  font  of  18-56.  Paul  T. 
Morgan,  Texarkana  Gazette,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 


MODEL  31  LINOTPYE,  Serial  above 
62,000.  4  magazines.  Micro-therm  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  4  moulds,  quadder,  Mohr  Saw. 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed.  Ernest  Payne 
(Dorp.,  82  Beekman  St..  N.  Y.  BEiekman 
3-1791. 


INTERTYPES 

MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  &  4/M 
mags. — 4  Molds 

MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  *  2/71 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90,  2/72  & 
2/34  mags.— 6  Molds 
MODEL  H-3  Headletter  Machine  - 
3/72  mags. — 4  Molds 

LINOTYPES 

MODEL  33  RANGEMASTEU  Head- 
letter  Machine  —  2/90  &  2/72  wide 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  30  MIXER  —  4/90  &  4/H 
mags.— 6  Molds 

AH  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowers, 
Electric  Pots,  Feeders,  A.C,  Motors 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Blast  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


SAVE  COMPOSING  ROOM  COSTS 
with  Handy  Fillers  printed  copy,  filli 
holes  fast.  P.O.  Box  6451,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


niE  NA'nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FDRMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
(COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  S35-151S. 

Material  for  Sale 

FOR  SALE: 

27  Custom  Built  Bound 
Volume  Newspaper  Files 
Olive  green  finish,  excellent  condition 
will  sell  all  or  part,  size  24^'  deep— 
84"  high — 51*  wide.  All  30  volume  ca¬ 
pacity  one  piece  two  row  adjuatabh 
roller  shelf  constniction  with  roller 
tyiM  center  caning  lock  doors  which 
disappear  into  top  and  bottom  of  cabi¬ 
net.  Write  or  call  Mr.  E.  Lark,  Pur^ 
chasing  Agent,  Detroit  News.  Detroit 
Michigan  48231. 


20x26  NuArc  flip  top  plate  maker; 

perf.  cond.  3Vi  yr.  old  . t3N 

Model  "L"  Linotype.  Gd.  cond . INO 

17x17  Robertson  camera.  Sticky  back...  $3M 

14x22  Open  press  . SUM 

17x22  NuArc  Vacuum  frame  platemaker  t  M 

Crucible  . I  76 

Spencer  PK  &  Lltboeraphlnz,  Spencer.  Iowa 


KNIVES  SHARPENED— side.  i«r  set 
$8.00,  back  $2.00;  pot  well  scraper.  4 
Bladex,  $4.50;  Matrix  file  tool  $4.50; 
part  to  repair  broken  end  of  1st  elev 
slide,  $8.00 :  Chase  screws — large  $2.60, 
small  $1.00:  Matrix  combination  gage 
$6.00;  Mouthpiece  vent  tool  $3.00;  2 
mag  frame  repair  lugs  $4.00;  Star 
wheel  broach  $4.00:  Linometer  $15.00: 
Reid  plunger  cleaner  $40.00;  brush 
$7.00;  C-230  Pinion  standard  or  over¬ 
size  $12.00.  Wm.  Reid  Co.,  2271  Cly- 
bourn,  ChicBgo-14,  111. 


Netcsprint  For  Sale 

APPROXIMATELY  30  TONS  sUndard 
newsprint  62*,  46%*,  31*  rolls  — 

Schenectady  Gazette,  Schenectady.  New 
York. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPB-TTS  &  FRIDB2( 
8*  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  BJconomy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  PRESS  23-9/16" 

8  HSLC  units  (2  reversible)  —  2  color 
cylinders  —  2  double  folders  with  6 
Cl-H  conveyor  —  plate  conveyor  —  Cline 
8  arm  reels  and  automatic  tensions  — 
2  AC  2  motor  press  drives  (new  1948) 
Flxcellent  condition  —  Available  nowl 
Can  divide  as  two  4-unit  presses. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  November  23,  1963 


Equipment  Mert 

■UY  OR  SHI  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


{‘rrsseg  &  Machinery 


P reuses  &  Machinery 


IFanted  to  Ituy 


SCOTT  PRESS— 223/4 


S  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  FOLDER  — 
BALLOON  FORMER  CX)LOR  CYU 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTT  8- 
ARM  reels  and  JONES  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  TENSIONS  —  AC  126  HP  2 

motor  press  drive. 


Xbaae  are  !:teel  cylinder,  roller  bearing 
units  installed  new  in  1938  and  have 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  May 
be  inspected  in  operation  on  spot  or 
full  color  work  and  can  be  immediately 
available. 


MUST  SELL  — 

WILL  SACRIFICE! 

PRBBS  ROOM  6-UNIT  VERTICAL 
design.  Roller  Bearing  Super  Produc¬ 
tion  Anti-friction  Press  22%*  cuUoff. 
One  double  folding  unit;  3-arm  Kohler 
reels;  two  100  H.P.  DO  motors  with 
AC  Converter.  CUTLER-HAMMEHt 
Conveyor.  JAMPOL  mail  room  equip¬ 
ment. 


STEREOTYPE 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N,Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  PLATE  SHAVER 
KHMP  OBROUND 
8-ton  metal  pot  with  two  Spencer 
carburetors. 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

16  Page  Capacity 
Manufactured  1947 

Model  2/1  with  standard  folder  ^  page 
delivery.  Cutler  Hammer  50  HP  AC 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  casting  box, 
heavy  duty  boring  machine,  tubular 
router  and  stereo  equipment. 


Can  be  seen  and  test  run  at  1525 
High  Street,  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

A.  A.  BANGEL 
Law  Building,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Telephone: 

Area  Code  703,  397-3471 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10017 

8  GOSS  UNITS 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLEatS 
STEREO  KQUIPMEaJT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  62nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


Li  notypes — I  ntertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Administratire 

OFFICE  MANAGEJR-ACCOUNTANT 
Elxperienced  accountant  with  depart¬ 
mental  management  capabilities  needed 
for  aggressive  daily.  Metropolitan  New 
York  area  with  growing  70-H  publica¬ 
tion.  Good  salary,  fringe  benefits.  Box 
462,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  MAN  with  experience  in 
newspaper  labor  contract  negotiations 
as  well  as  some  other  i>hases  of  news¬ 
paper  work.  Pine  opportunity  for  the 
right  man  under  60  years  of  age  to 
join  an  outstanding  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation  in  a  growing  city  with  a  260,- 
000-}-  metro  area.  Zone  6.  Give  com¬ 
plete  resume.  Replies  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial,  Box  783,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


CITY  aRCULATION  MANAGER 


Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders. 
22%*  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders.  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC.  C-W  drives.  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Now  I  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Will  divide, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
2  Unit  Goss  Suburban 
2  Unit  Thatcher 

6  Unit  Vanguard.  This  machine  can  be 
broken  up  as  follows: 
2  Units  plus  folder 
S  Units  plus  folder 

4  Units  plus  folder,  or  It  can  be  sold 
as  it  is. 


Universal  Printing  Ekiuipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J,  OX,  6-6468  N.Y. 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 

16-Page  %  and  %  folder — 2  color  pans, 
compensators,  side  lay  register — 60 
HP  2-motor  AC  drive— complete  stereo 
— available  now  I 

All  New  1953 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


QUIIJ40NT  ELBCTRONIO  IMPRIMTEB 
El^ronically  controlled  non-stop  im¬ 
printer  with  single  impression  and  two 
plate  cylinders.  Loss  of  copy  in  plate 
changeover  is  from  two  to  five  copies. 
Designed  for  use  on  all  rotary  web 
presses,  rotogravure,  letter  press  and 
offset.  High  speed  operation  reduces 
production  costs.  Quotation  upon  re- 
Quest,  Box  648,  Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 


6  GOSS  UNITS 

22^*  cut-oflf,  2  color  cylinders  for  4 
w)lor  Pony  Autoplate  available* 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


GOSS  OOX-O-TYPE— 8  pages.  Excel. 
£ond.  Under  Goss  service  co.  contract. 
♦6.000  with  chases.  Suburban  I*ublica- 
tions,  134  N.  Wayne  Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa. 


2  Units — 32  pages — 22%" 

with  2  Ebctra  Color  Cylinders. 
Double  Folder;  Complete  Stereo; 
Vacuum  Pony  Autoplate,  Stahl 
Former,  Router,  Mat  Roller, 
Chases,  Gas  Pot. 

Reasonably  Priced  for  Quick 
Removal 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


GOING  OFFSET.  Selling  Model  E 
Duplex;  Comet  Lino  and  Model  8,  both 
with  TTS  ;  two  TTS  perforators ;  Fair- 
child  Scan-A-Graver,  six  month’s  old; 
two  8'  steel  newspaper  makeup  stones; 
flat  plate  shaver;  almost  new  Nolan 
shall  mortiser.  All  in  top  condition. 
Available  March  1.  Selling  singly  or  aa 
a  unit.  Make  us  aii  offer!  The  Herald, 
Ahoskie,  N.C. 


12-Page  Duplex  Tubular — com.  stereo 
16- Page  Duplex  Tubulaiv-com.  stereo 
Pony  Autoplate  22%*  w/4  ton  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  pump  &  spout 
Pony  Autoplate  28A'  pump  &  spout 


Universal  Printing  Ekiuipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  6-6468  N.Y. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Preases.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works,  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


16-PAGE  FLATBED  PRESS,  new  1966, 
good  condition.  Twinned  Cox-O-Type, 
run  single  or  double.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Speed  8000  an  hour.  332.600 
as  is,  where  is.  Box  619,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HOE  FULL-PAGE  MAT  ROLLER 
AG  motor,  good  condition 
For  ALL  your  equipment  needs 
turn  to  TURNER 
Area  812-427-7613 

732  S.  Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill.  60606 


GUILMONT  FOLDEHIS 
Combination  or  separate,  single 
or  double  parallel.  High  8i>eed  operation, 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Box  646,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Two  key  positions  open  for  experi¬ 
enced,  qualified  circulation  men  on  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  south¬ 
east. 

City  Manager;  Excellent  opportunity 
for  well-rounded  supervisor  or  city 
manager.  Must  be  enthusiastic,  ener¬ 
getic  and  experienced  in  home  delivery 
and  single  copy  sales. 

Circulation  Sales  Promotion  Manager : 
New  i)osition  for  man  experienced  in 
this  work.  Must  be  cat>able  of  han¬ 
dling  all  phases  of  sales  campaigns  on 
a  competitive  basis  for  morning  and 
afternoon  operation. 

Applicants  should  be  30  to  40  with 
above  average  education  and  stable 
employment  history. 

Resume  and  references  to  Circulation 
Director,  The  Knight  Publishing  Com- 
Iiany.  Box  2138,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  28201. 


ASSISTANT  City  Circulation  Manager 
for  MES  60,000  combination  in  Zone  3. 
Must  be  completely  capable  of  directing, 
recruitment  and  promotion.  Salary  to 
start  36000  plus  bonus.  Give  age,  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience.  Box  736,  EMitor 
&  Publisher, 


STATE  CIRCULATION  SUPEHIVISOR 
for  MES  100.000.  Must  be  capable  of 
assuming  complete  charge  of  roadmen 
and  large  distributors.  Should  have 
minimum  ten  years'  experience.  Age 
limit  approximately  46.  Chart  Area  4. 
Salary  to  start  37600  4-  bonus.  Give 
age,  education,  experience.  Box  724, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


APPLICATIONS  INVITED  from  expe¬ 
rienced  circulation  managers  willing  to 
help  build  up  lively  Nassau.  Bahamas, 
morning  tabloid  which  merits  double 
its  present  circulation.  If  you  really 
enjoy  hard  work,  you  can  have  a  great 
time  on  this  assisrnment.  Apply,  giving 
references  and  approximate  salary  re¬ 
quired,  to:  General  Manager,  Nassau 
Guardian,  Box  268,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
qualified  Circulation  Manager,  Eh'e- 
ning  and  Sunday  daily.  Zone  7.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
background.  Modern  plant — aggressive 
newspaper.  Write  qualifications  first 
letter.  Box  745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  23,  1963 


HELP  WANTED 
Classified  Advertising 


IMMEDIATE  OPE^JINGS  on  26,000 
six-day  daily  for  two  salesmen.  Present 
men  going  into  private  business.  Young 
men  wanted  who  desire  position  with 
pay  related  to  sales  effort.  Comm,  basis 
with  guaranteed  minimum  draw  of 
3100.00  first  three  months.  Sound 
training  program  +  full  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Copy  writing.  layout  a  must. 
Write:  ^gene  Schulte,  Kenosha  News, 
Kenosha,  Wis. 


Display  Advertising 


If  you  are  a  young  space  salesman — 
and  desire  to  grow  with  a  strong  Mid¬ 
west  group — then  here  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  I  A  Mid-west  afternoon  daily  of 
27-30M  circulation  needs  a  young  space 
salesman  who  can  prove  his  worth 
through  ambitious.  creative  work. 
Please  send  complete  resume  in  first 
letter.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  717, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITT  IN  RESORT  AREA 
Attractive,  aggresaive,  space  saleswom¬ 
an  wanted  to  sell  advertising  space  for 
newspaper  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Please 
r^ly  Box  688,  EMitor  &  Ehiblisher, 
giving  qualifications  and  experience. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  to 
head  display  staff  of  prize-winning 
Zone  6  evening  daily.  Job  calls  for 
hustler,  skilled  with  copy  and  layout, 
experienced  in  selling  and  servicing. 
Congenial,  professional  staff,  clean, 
modem  plant,  growing,  pleasant  city. 
Prefer  family  man  ready  to  settle  down 
and  get  ahead.  Pay  and  advancement 
appropriate  to  ability  and  initiative. 
Smd  resume,  references,  photo  to:  Box 
737,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  STAFF  MAN  for  fast¬ 
expanding  23-M  daily.  Age  21-40.  Ebc- 
perience  preferred:  will  consider 

trainee.  Salary,  bonu,  expenses — other 
benefits.  Position  open  Jan.  2,  1964. 
All  replies  confidential.  For  interview 
send  resume  to:  Jack  R.  ETsner.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  The  Newark  Advocate. 
Newark,  Ohio. 


SPACE  SALEISMAN,  experienced,  for 
reliable,  10-year-old,  D&B-rated  North¬ 
east  special-interest  weekly.  Most  have 
car.  free  to  travel,  but  may  be  based 
anywhere  in  NY-NJ-Conn.  metro 
region.  Salary,  commission,  expenses. 
References.  Mobile  Home  Citizen,  PO 
Box  147,  Riverhead.  N.Y. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  small 
Florida  daily.  Must  know  all  phases  of 
advertising  and  be  able  to  supervise 
personnel.  Prefer  man  30-50.  Box  747, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVEJRTISING  SALESMAN  (1)  ex¬ 
perienced  display;  (1)  outside  classified. 
Good  opportunity  and  salary  in  modern, 
progressive,  smog-free  community. 
Daily  Ledger-Gazette,  Lancaster,  Calif. 


BXPEHUBNCEX)  SALESMAN  /  MAN¬ 
AGER  required  for  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
daily.  Must  be  strong  on  promotion  and 
able  to  produce  volume  business  on  own 
and  by  directing  work  of  two  other 
■-alesmen.  Only  men  who  enjoy  hard 
work,  please.  Apply,  giving  references 
and  approximate  salary  required,  to: 
General  Manager,  Nassau  Guardian, 
Box  268,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  two  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  men  to  manage 
branch  sales  offices  of  magazine.  Please 
send  all  information  first  letter  to  Box 
750,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  retail  advertising  salesman. 
Must  be  lietween  the  agee  of  25  to  35 
and  have  6  to  10  years’  local  display 
experience.  We  prefer  a  man  who  is 
now  working  on  a  combination  news¬ 
paper  under  100,000  circulation  who 
wants  to  move  up  to  a  metropolitan 
daily.  This  position  has  adequate  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  good  salesman  to  grow 
and  prosper.  Chart  Area  6.  Write 
giving  employment  and  personal  history 
to  Box  766,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  for  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  Midwest.  Man  must  be 
able  to  accept  challenKe,  responsibility. 
Opportunity  and  good  pay  for  good 
man.  All  applicants  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  Box  718,  l^itor  &  Publisher. 


RE3PORTER  for  general  assignment, 
preferably  with  1  or  2  years’  experience. 
Zone  S  siftemoon  daily  expanding.  Job 
offers  (4>portunity,  advancement  for  ac¬ 
curate,  responsible  worker.  Box  720, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SKILLED  WRITER  with  broad  inter¬ 
ests  and  education  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  a  Sunday  Department  and 
now  would  like  a  chance  to  help  direct 
one  in  expanding  Zone  1  operation. 
Box  710,  EMitor  Si  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTED  for  small 
daily  in  Illinois.  Will  also  cover  school 
lioanl  meetings.  Good  spot  to  learn 
sports  from  the  ground  up.  An  equal 
opportunity  reporter!  Send  full  resume 
and  salary  expected  to:  Edwardsville 
(III.)  Intelligencer. 


Editorial  | 

YOXWG  WOMAN  needed  by  consistent 
prise-winning  Arisona  weekly  to  start 
as  general  assignment  repo^r  and 
work  into  woman's  editorship.  Good 
opportunity  to  work  with  young,  award- 
winning  staff  in  pleasant  variety  of  I 
activity  including  photography,  fea-  I 
tures,  social  and  church  news.  Starting  | 
salary  $50  to  $76  depending  upon  ex-  \ 
Iierience,  ability.  Raises  in  30.  60,  90  ' 
days  if  you  can  do  the  job.  Additional  * 
raises  as  merited.  Group  insurance, 
auto  mileage,  1  week  paid  vacation  in 
1  year,  2  weeks  after  2  years.  3  weeks 
after  5  years.  Submit  resume,  clippings, 
marital  status  and  references  to  Box 
707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  needed 
by  Kankakee  Daily  Journal.  28,000  Illi- 
nois  daily.  Writing  skills,  desk  ability, 
good  work  habits  important.  Camera 
knowledge  helpful.  Modern  plant  in 
prosperous  community.  Salary,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  highly  attractive.  Write 
details  education,  experience  to  man¬ 
aging  editor.  The  Journal,  Kankakee, 
III. 


SPORTS  WRITER— Ohio  A.M.  news¬ 
paper,  100,000  circulation,  5-day  week. 
College  graduate.  Good  salary.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred  but  not  completely  i 
necessary  if  applicant  has  potential  to  I 
move  ahead  under  experience  guidance.  | 
Assignment  affords  chance  to  get  away  i 
from  desk.  Box  715,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 


DESKMAN.  Zone  1  p.m.  daily  of  13,000 
wants  experienced  copy  reader  and  head 
writer  with  some  layout  knowledge. 
Ample  fringe  benefits.  Give  background, 
references  and  salary  expected.  Box 
738,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HORIZONS  ! 
UNLIMITED 

That’s  the  title  of  our 
recent  acclaim-win¬ 
ning  series  on  career 
opportunities.  But  it 
also  can  apply  to  your 
future  here  at  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

We’re  looking  for  re¬ 
porters  who  can  write, 
copy  readers  who  can  | 
edit.  I 

If  you  want  to  work 
where  talent  is  re¬ 
garded  and  where 
minimums  aren’t  max- 
imums,  tell  us  about 
yourself.  Write  to: 

Personnel  Department 

The 

Philadelphia 

Inquirer 

400  N.  Broad  St.  j 

Phila.  1,  Penna.  I 


BOOMING 

THE  SUN  NEWSPAPERS  of  Omaha, 
pioneers  in  the  "depth”  approach  to 
metro-suburban  weekly  journalism,  are 
looking  for  one  or  more  toi>-notch 
digging  newsmen.  Primary  qualifica¬ 
tions:  demonstrated  ability  to  perceive 
and  research  the  significant  story,  and 
the  ability  to  write  it  sharply  and 
smoothly.  Write  to:  Paul  Williams. 
Managing  Editor.  Sun  Newspapers, 
4808  S.  26th,  Om^a.  Nebraska  68107. 


EARNED  AN  ADVANCED  DEGREE: 
Accredited  Journalism  Department  in 
Midwestern  State  University  offers 
part-time  graduate  assistantships  to 
newspapermen  with  good  undergraduate 
records  and  experience  in  news,  adver¬ 
tising,  or  circulation.  Box  730,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REJPORTER  —  Western 
Pennsylvania  p.m.  daily  wants  man 
with  some  experience,  but  will  consider 
recent  ^aduate.  Be  ready  to  show  you 
ran  write.  Box  744,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  OR  WOMAN  to 
handle  copy  desk  on  University  daily  as 
adviser  to  staff.  Age  no  objection,  but 
has  to  he  willing  to  work.  We  think  it’s 
pretty  good  deal  for  right  person.  Write 
or  call :  L.  J.  Berman.  Michigan  State 
News,  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 


POLICE  and  general  assignments  re¬ 
porter  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  staff 
promotion.  Good  pay.  Prefer  man  with 
2  or  3  years’  experience  on  small  daily. 
James  A.  Hodges,  Managing  Eklitor, 
The  Daily  Advance,  Lynchburg.  Va. 


PRESTIGE  CHICAGO  AREIA  suburban 
newspaper  chain  has  staff  opening  for 
experienced  man.  Prefer  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  To  handle  news  covera^  and  fea¬ 
tures  in  growing  cmnmunity.  Young, 
award-winning  staff;  vigorous  editorial 
policy:  many  company  benefits.  Send 
full  resume,  photo,  and  clips  to: 
Charles  E.  Hayes,  Elxecutive  Elditor, 
Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington 
Heights,  Illinois. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  quali¬ 
fied  Managing  Elditor  on  evening  daily 
newspaper  in  Zone  7.  Starting  salary 
$175  a  week.  Substantial  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Must  be  capable  of  directing  news¬ 
room  operation  and  handling  some  top 
local  news.  State  qualifications  first 
letter.  Box  741,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  CITY  EDITOR  for  10,000  circu¬ 
lation,  Zone  5  P.M.  Must  be  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  ;  will  handle  most  local  and  wire 
copy  and  Unifax.  Publisher  offers  at¬ 
tractive  hospitalization  and  insurance 
program.  Box  743,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTERS  to  staff  two 
bureaus  in  small  Northern  Ohio  cities. 
EVee  hand  to  develop  news,  features, 
photos  for  an  aggressive,  growing  paper 
on  Lake  Ehie.  Write:  Jack  Barkley, 
Area  EMitor,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register, 


Editorial 


EXPANDING.  PROGRESSIVE  evening 
•laily  —  60,000  circulation  —  near  Chi¬ 
cago,  wants  experience<l  reporter.  J- 
grad  preferred.  Excellent  salary,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  fringe  benefits  with 
:iggresHlve  pa|:er.  Box  782,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU’RE  YOUNG-MINDED,  hard¬ 
working  with  4  to  5  years  wire  service 
or  ilaily  experience.  Newspaper  E'nter- 
prise  Assn,  has  a  challenging  oiiening 
in  Cleveland  editorial  otfice.  Job  de- 
manils  accurate  desk  work,  creative 
touch  with  pitcures.  type,  layout.  Rare 
o|>ening  to  grow  with  top  newspa|)er 
feature  service.  Airmail  resume:  Rob¬ 
ert  Metz,  Managing  EMitor,  NEA,  7 
EMst  43rd  St.,  New  York  City  10017. 


MIDWEST  EVENING  DAILY.  50- 
75,000  field,  wants  versatile  women's 
page  writer.  Some  editing  cxi)erience — • 
knowledge  of  foods  —  and  ability  to 
write  alK>ut  cooking.  Box  780,  EMitor 
&  Ihiblisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
12-14  page  top  weekly  in  Black  Hills. 
College  town  4-M,  growing.  You  must 
l>e  qualified  —  able  to  work  on  own. 
Write  fully,  give  references,  salary  ex- 
l>ected.  Mike  Heinbaugh,  Publisher, 
Queen  City  Mail,  Spearfish,  S.  Dak. 


.VKWRM.t.X  WANTED  TOP  CONN.  WEEKLY. 
Experienced  all  phases  necessary ; 
photo;  must  relocate.  Apply  Box  167, 
Stratford.  Conn. 


REPORTER  to  hitch  ride  to  moon  with 
growing  newspaper  in  expanding  Space 
Age  City.  Chart  Area  4.  Box  760,  EMi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  who 
wants  to  get  into  pleasant  Southern 
Maryland  Land  of  Opportunity.  Salary 
ojien.  Small-town  weekly  reatly  to  grow. 
Write:  Larry  Sullivan.  St.  Mary’s 
Beacon,  Leonardtown.  Maryland. 


SPORTS  WRITER— SOUTH  FLORIDA. 
Need  man  with  good  feature  touch  who 
can  spell.  Layout  desirable.  No.  2  man 
on  3-man  staff.  Heavy  local  coverage. 
25.000  p.m.,  6-day.  Write:  Bob  Maher, 
Hollywood  Sun-Tattler,  Hollywood,  Fla. 


TRADE  MAGAZINE  EDITOR. 
Thorough  acquaintance  with  mechanical 
production  of  newspapers  by  offset 
lirocess.  Ability  to  originate  timely 
“how  to”  material  in  this  field  para¬ 
mount.  Applicant  must  lie  self-starter. 
National  magazine.  Los  Angeles  head¬ 
quarters.  State  salary  expected.  Offset 
Newspaper  Production,  1605  C^uenga 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles-28,  Calif. 


WE  NEED  SPORTS  EDITOR  to  lay 
out  pages,  cover  athletic  events,  write 
column  and  prick  whatever  balloons — 
local  or  otherwise — need  pricking.  The 
money’s  not  great,  but  the  freedom  of 
expression  is.  The  Daily  Standard, 
Olina,  Ohio. 


WIRE  EDITOR  —  Imaginative  desk 
man  nee<le<l  for  iiage  1,  wire  news, 
siiecial  edition  responsibilities  on  lO.COO 
morning  paper  in  Pocono  Mountains. 
FVeedom  for  enterprise  writing.  Send 
background  to:  Jim  Ottaway,  Daily 
Record,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


Free  Lance 


FASTEST-GROWING  TABLOID  in 
America  is  looking  for  free  lance 
writers  to  supply  good  human  interest 
news  features.  Iimnediate  payment  upon 
acceptance.  Steady  market.  Top  prices 
for  solid,  documented  expos4.  We  will 
compete  with  anyone  for  the  big  story. 
Write  or  call: 

Bob  Borzello,  EMitor 
THE  NA’nONAL  INSIDER 
2713  N.  Pulaski  Rd. 

Chicago,  Illinois  60639 
Area  Code  312-772-5866 


AUTOMO’nVE  EDITOR  with  strong 
light-truck  experience  for  part-time, 
free  lance  work  on  challenging  new 
project.  NYC  preferred,  hut  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  PUBl 


Mechanical-Production 


MACRINIST  for  6-machine  daily  is 
scenic  Western  Pa.  Days,  overseaw. 
Live  and  work  in  pleasant  and  leautifg] 
surroundings  1-hour  from  Pittsburgl 
Call  or  write:  Daily  Leedor-TinMa 
Kittanning,  Pa. 


COMBINATION 
TUBE  —  PRESS  EX)RE.MAN 
Management  oriented,  cost-rcinsciooi 
foreman  for  plant  doing  80- 1 '(0  pagti 
a  week.  Southern  Zone  1.  Nvtd  steno 
skill.  Salary  $160  +  lionus.  E'ull  liens 
fits.  Pleasant  town.  Union. 

Box  7f7,  Eklitor  &  I’ublisher, 


MACHINI.ST-OPERATOR  for  6  ma. 
chines  —  Ludlow.  Elrod,  2  lierforaton. 
Union  or  eligible.  E'orty-hour  week, 
■Salary  o|ien.  Write:  Ralph  Stewart, 
E'oreman,  The  Manhattan  D;iily  Men 
cury,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


’niERE  IS  AN  OPEJNING  in  the 
Southwest  for  an  experienced  Linotypt 
machinist  with  some  knowledge  of  ela^ 
tronics.  Good  working  conditions,  good 
pay  and  fringe  lienefits.  In  reply  give 
full  information  including  age.  educa¬ 
tion.  e.xperience.  family  status  and 
starting  salary  expected.  Box  755,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 

WE  NEED  A  YOUNG  MAN  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  copywriting  and  layout  for 
our  Advertising  and  Promotion  Dqiart- 
ment.  We  are  Reader  and  Newspapcp 
boy  Insurance  specialists.  In  reply 
please  give  full  information  including 
age.  education,  experience  and  starting 
salary  expect^.  Box  716,  EMitor  k 
Fhiblisher. 


ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  MANAGES 
for  major  NYC  newspaper.  Creative, 
experienced  sales  letters,  presentations, 
direct  mail,  tradepaper  ads.  Media 
Rerords.  Great  opportunity.  State 
salary  requirements.  Send  full  resume 
to  Box  772,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


UVELY  NEW  JERSEY  DAILY  needs 
a  good  copy-layout  gal  or  guy.  Must  be 
self-starter  with  media  or  iigency  ex¬ 
perience.  You’ll  bo  working  in  all 
phases  of  ad,  editorial  and  circulation 
Iiromotion.  Job  open  Dec.  15,  must  he 
filled  by  Jan.  1.  Write  today  for  fast, 
confidential  reply.  Box  777,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PR  DIRECTOR  (MAN  OR  WOMAN). 
Unusual  opiiortunity  I  Leading  manu¬ 
facturer  has  interesting  jiosition  to 
handle  all  trade  and  product  PR  and 
coordinate  coriiorate  efforts  of  com¬ 
pany’s  PR  agency.  Must  have  previoui 
PR  experience  or  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Good  opportunity  in  New  York 
for  man  or  woman.  Send  resume  Md 
salary  requirements  to  Box  757,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PR/SCIEINCE  WRITER.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Medical  Institutions  seeks  young, 
imaginative  man  who  knows  jour- 
nsdism,  P.R.  fundamentals  and  who 
can  write  science  in  academic  environ¬ 
ment  for  assistant  PR  director  post. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements,  and 
references  to  James  C.  Butler,  Di^ 
tor  of  P.R.,  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
Institutions,  601  N.  Broadway,  Balti¬ 
more.  Md.  21205, 


TWO  PR  TRAINEES  work  in  Zones  1. 
2,  age  25-30:  journalism  degree  or 
equivalent;  photography.  Travel  halt 
time,  office  other  half  time  for  national 
organization.  Farm  editing,  radio  or 
TV  experience  desirable — accurate  news 
writing  a  must.  Send  resume,  salary 
expected  to  Box  764,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
ESm  Information 
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situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Ad  ininistratire  j 

Display  Adrertising 

Editorial  \ 

Mechanical-Production 

AS  th«  result  of  the  sale  of  the  Lake¬ 
land  Ltise'.  I  will  be  available  for 
reaitignment  January  1  or  earlier.  My 
background  :'overa  all  facets  of  the 
newspa[>er  '  pcration.  I  am  adaptable, 
flexible  and  will  adjust  to  any  situ¬ 
ation,  in  any  rapacity  commensurate 
with  my  30  years  of  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  which  includes  business  office,  per- 
lonnsl — labor  relations,  production,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  —  promotion. 
Excellent  references.  Family  man.  i 
Sober,  Interests;  newspapering  emd  j 
home.  Phil  'Fumer,  1626  Easton  Drive, 
Lakeland.  Florida  33803.  Telephone 
nighU:  Area  813.  683-3984. 

INTERESTF.D  IN  CUTTING  COSTS. 
and  increasing  PEODUCTION  T 

Highly  qualified  Business-Production 
Manager,  with  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  phases  of  production.  Extensive 
background  and  experience  in  business, 
cir^ation.  classified,  mechanical  and 
production  departments.  Supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  13  years,  multiple  publications 
and  metroiiolitan  dailies.  Complete 
resume  on  request.  Box  672,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SIX  YEARS’  newspaper  exi>erience  4- 
two  years’  IBM  work.  Am  interested  in 
a  newspaper  with  computer  system  or 
paper  contemplating  such  a  system. 
Writs  Box  722,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

BRIGHT  YOUNG  MAN  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  as  Publisher's  Assistant,  ^peri- 
enced  —  eager  for  responsibility.  Will 
relocate.  Box  733,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EX  BOOTH  NEWSPAPER  EXECfTIVE. 
Superb  record  as  CAM;  excellent  earn¬ 
ings,  production,  circulation  gains  as 
manager;  seeking  position  as  publisher 
or  manager  medium  daily,  or  classified 
rounaelor  for  group.  Prefer  areas  5,  7. 
Leo  T.  /.nhn,  953  Northwood,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


.Artistf-C.artoonists 


CARTOONIST 
!(>  years’  experience;  desires  editorial 
(artiooning  job.  Have  brush-  will  travel. 
Box  774,  Editor  &  Publisher 

B3)ITORIAL  ARTIST,  nine  years’  ex¬ 
perience  N.Y.  Mirror,  seeks  permanent 
position;  also  do  photo  retouching, 
illustrations,  cartooning  and  layout. 
Single,  31.  go  anywhere.  Bo.x  753,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


QUALIFIED  CIRCULA'noX  AI.ANAGER. 
Age  44,  family  man.  Twenty-five  years’ 
experience  in  ALL  phases  of  circulation 
with  newspapers  in  15,000  to  150,000 
flaas;  desires  more  of  a  challenge. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  ABC — ’’Little 
Merchant”  i)lan.  Strong  on  all  promo¬ 
tion.  Proven  ability.  Box  769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  experi-  SUCCESSFUL.  ADAPTABLE  Maga- 
enced.  College  graduate.  Excellent  zine  Editor,  available  January,  seeks 
references.  ’Top  producer!  Zone  9.  challenging  employment  with  a  future. 
Write  Box  773,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Box  763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRBCTOK 
Experienced  in  aggressive  creative  sales 
lemlership,  all  divisions.  Outstanding 
competitive  record,  meslium  and  large 
metro|x>litan  papers.  Promotion  and  re¬ 
search  orient^.  Top  name  references. 
Available  (luickly  for  any  i)ermnnent 
and  challenging  growth  opiiortunity. 
Box  766,  fklitor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN— College  gradu¬ 
ate.  married,  liest  references,  records  to 
prove  top  producer.  Phone  722-0515, 
Gilbert  'I'hompson.  256  E.  13th  St., 
Merced-9,  California. 


Correspondents 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. — Specialized  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage,  full  or  part-time. 

me  know  your  needs.  Box  754, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Adrertising 

EXCEPTIONAL  BACKGROUND! 
Twenty  years’  experience  —  promotion, 
Administration,  sales  —  all  phases  of 
management.  For  small  daily  or  sub- 
Jtotial  weekly  —  would  invest.  Box 
1 39,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

LAYOUT-COPY-SALES.  Married,  age 
29,  now  employed.  Zones  1  or  2.  Box 
731,  BJditor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  Zones 
3.  4.  6,  8  or  9.  Bight  years’  N.Y. 
'’Wrience  with  monthly  magazine, 
wsMly  newspaper.  Background  also  in- 
editorial,  promotion  and  circula- 
bw.  Family  man,  35,  BA  Journalism. 
MBA  Advertising.  G.  M.  Brennan,  410 
W.  205th  St..  New  York-34.  N.Y. 


MEGALOPOLISPHOBE.  Political  re- 
irorter,  29.  on  prestigious  metro  daily 
seeks  editing  or  editorial  writing  job 
on  NEWSpaper  in  college  town.  Mar¬ 
ried.  3150  weekly  minimum.  Box  669, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  creative  pub¬ 
lication  Zone  1  or  2.  Prize-winner, 
color,  b/w  experience  —  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Presently  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  outstanding  Southeast  maga-  1 
zine.  Anxious  to  relocate  Northeast. 
Box  676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BDITOR/DBSKMAN  for  small  or 
medium  daily  in  Zones  2,  5,  3,  1. 
Married.  Eleven  years’  experience.  Box 
729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Ten  years’  experience,  write, 
rewrite.  B.A.,  knowle<lge  languages, 
arts.  N.Y.  vicinity.  Box  776,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ENGUSH  JOURNALIST  (281,  eleven 
years’  exi>erience  all  types  reporting — 
some  subbing  and  makeup—  seeks  post 
anywhere  in  America  John  W.  Hogbin, 
56  The  Highway,  Orpington,  Kent, 
England. 


ENTERPRISING  GAL  wants  medical 
or  general  assignment  spot  on  Midwest 
ilaiiy.  Eighteen  years’  ex|)erience.  MA 
degree.  Box  758,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TORMER  SPORTS  EDITOR  wanU  re¬ 
turn  to  small-town  PM  newspaper. 
Now  working  for  national  baseball 
office.  No  car.  Box  1420,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 


FREEDOM  NOW — Responsive  reporter, 
wide  range,  wit.  Age  30.  family.  Box 
701,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  five  years’  report¬ 
ing-copy  editing  with  large  dailies, 
seeks  deskman’s  job  within  commuting 
distance  NYC.  Up  to  2  hours  travel 
each  way  O.K.  Box  779,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  B.A.,  M.S.J.— Columbia, 
college  editor,  24,  six  month’s  in  Army  ; 
reporting  and  photography  experience 
on  three  lOO-M-f-  dailies;  wants  writing 
or  editing  job  far,  far  from  New  Eng¬ 
land — overseas  or  in  explosive,  exotic 
U.S.  city.  Bright,  bold,  highly  aggres¬ 
sive.  Best  references.  Box  751,  ^itor 
&  Publisher, 

REPORTER-COPYREADER.  December 
J-grad,  24,  completed  military  obliga-. 
tion.  Box  761,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRI’TBR.  eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence  covering  pro  baseball,  football  and 
major  college  beats,  seeks  to  relocate. 
Top-flight  feature  writer  —  energetic, 
imaginative,  enthusiastic.  Family  man, 
32,  top  references.  Box  752,  Bklitor  & 
Publisher, 


WOMBIN’S  EDITOR,  flair  for  creative 
ideas,  layouts,  writing.  Skilled  at  de¬ 
veloping  bright  pages.  Added  asset : 
know  how  to  work  with  women.  Box 
771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  REPORTER  with 
solid  background  of  experience  looking 
for  more  opportunity  and  challenge. 
Box  756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St..  Now  York  OXford  7-6728 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  l)enefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  tel. :  638-3392 


CXIMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR.  12 
years’  medium-size  daily  paper  experi¬ 
ence.  Familiar  ITS,  hot-cold  type.  De¬ 
sires  suiierintendent.  general  foreman 
level.  Relocate  anywhere,  prefer  West 
Coast.  Box  748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FXIREMANSHIP  WANTED  —  Daily 
printing  background  with  the  last  8 
years'  devoted  to  foremanship  of  Cold 
Typo  and  Engraving  Departments.  Open 
shop.  Box  713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Puldic  Relations 

A  TOTAL  PR  EXECUnVB  with  an 
unusual  record  of  achievement  seeks 
a  challenging  position  commensurate 
with  his  abilities.  Public  speaker, 
award-winning  creator  of  advertising, 
cori>orate  communications,  business 
promotions.  Great  depth  in  opinion  re¬ 
search,  trade  associations,  house  pub¬ 
lications,  copywriting,  photography. 
Capable  staff  administrator.  Age  37, 
married,  will  relocate.  Box  '736,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDUCATIONAL  PI’BLIC  UBLA’nONS: 
Married  man  (31)  seeks  ixwt  with  uni¬ 
versity,  college  or  hospital.  Has  B.S. 
Liberal  Arts,  M.S.  Journalism  and  P.R. 
Six  years’  experience.  Serve»l  as  aide 
to  governor.  Prefer  New  England  area. 
Salary:  $7,500.  Box  740,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

1  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 


WANTED :  Editing-writing  position  = 

with  newspaper,  publishing  firm  or  =  Mail  tO* 

pharmaceutical  house  on  Atlantic  Coast.  ^  * 

Have  editing  experience  with  back-  g  EDITOB  S. 

ground  in  biological  research.  Available  =  ^BliOK  Bi 

after  Feb.  15.  Box  762,  Iklitor  &  Pub-  p 

lisher.  I7IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


1  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  e  New  York,  New  York,  10022  1 
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editor  a:  publisher  for  November  23,  1963 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Computers  and  Newsmen 


Miami,  Fla. 

With  the  AP  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  meeting  here,  followed  by 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  at  Boca  Raton  an  hour 
away,  and  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  moving  into 
the  Americana  Hotel  right  after 
the  AP  group,  the  problem  is  to 
be  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  to  catch  up  with  everything 
that  is  going  on.  It  feels  like 
being  on  the  end  of  a  yo-yo 
string. 

Many  publishers  and  editors 
have  been  shuttling  back  and 
forth  to  attend  these  meetings 
and  we  doubt  there  has  ever 
been  such  a  concentration  of 
newspapermen  from  all  over  the 
hemisphere  as  has  gathered  here 
in  the  last  10  days. 

APME  had  more  than  500  in 
attendance  —  a  record  high ; 
Tom  Tanner  of  SNPA  expected 
more  than  600  —  also  a  record; 
and  lAPA  has  more  than  400 
registered  —  another  record. 

It  makes  you  wonder  who  is 
“tending  the  store.” 

4c  * 

Probably  the  best  attended 
APME  session  was  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  computers  in  newspaper 
production.  Willmott  Lewis  Jr., 
production  manager  of  the 
Washington  Star,  was  the 
speaker.  Questions  from  the 
floor  indicated  the  “Age  of  Com¬ 
puters”  in  production  of  news 
copy  is  already  with  us  and  its 
advent  into  display  advertising 
is  not  far  away.  At  the  Miami 
Herald  plans  call  for  linking  a 
computer  to  a  photocomposing 
machine  to  produce  ad  copy. 

As  was  reported  in  E&P  last 
week,  the  John  H.  Perry  paper 
in  Palm  Beach  has  been  produc¬ 
ing  completed  tape  on  its  com¬ 
puter  via  wire  for  its  sister 
paper  in  Pensacola.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  have  had  a  printers’  strike 
but  have  not  missed  an  edition. 

A  few  papers  have  plans,  it 
was  reported  at  APME,  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  having  their  news 
copy  handled  via  wire  by  com¬ 
puters  in  IBM  Data  Processing 
Centers.  There  was  talk  of  de¬ 
veloping  regional  data  process¬ 
ing  centers  for  use  of  newspa¬ 
pers  around  the  country.  This, 
of  course,  will  save  newspapers 
the  expense  of  operating  their 
own  computers  but  can  only  lead 
in  the  future  to  more  and  more 
newspapers  acquiring  them. 

IBM  is  going  to  use  the  Miami 
Herald  plant  as  its  own  experi¬ 
mental,  development  and  re¬ 


search  center  for  such  purposes 
and  will  have  flve  of  its  own 
technicians  working  with  the 
Herald  experts. 

»  *  * 

Another  provocative  session 
at  APME  was  provided  by  a  re¬ 
port  from  Prof.  George  J.  Kien- 
zle,  director  of  the  school  of 
journalism  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  titled  it  “The  Dis¬ 
appearing  Newspaperman”  and 
presented  the  results  of  a  survey 
started  in  1959  to  determine 
what  happened  to  the  journal¬ 
ism  class  of  1953. 

“Ten  years  after  college,  9 
out  of  10  journalism  graduates 
have  left  the  mass  media  or  are 
ready  to  get  out  if  the  right  op¬ 
portunity  comes  along,”  he  said. 
(E&P.  Nov.  16). 

In  1959  173  men  and  12  women 
graduates  of  j-schools  in  1953 
were  located.  By  this  year  35  of 
those  could  not  be  found  so  only 
150  received  questionnaires. 

In  terms  of  the  newspaper 
newsroom.  Prof.  Kienzle  said, 
“only  a  little  more  than  half 
(55%)  of  the  graduates  went 
from  journalism  schools  to  news¬ 
paper  newsrooms.  By  1959  only 
about  one-third  (37%)  still  were 
there.  Today  just  one  in  six 
(16%  remains  in  the  newsroom. 
From  one-half  to  one-third  to 
one-sixth  in  10  years.) 

“The  newsroom  attracted  81% 
of  the  students  who  went  into 
media  from  college.  By  1959 
its  share  of  the  1953  graduates 
remaining  in  the  media  had 
dropped  to  72%.  Today  it’s 
54%.” 

This  flow  of  newsmen  out  of 
newspapers  to  public  relations, 
radio,  tv,  etc.,  and  even  out  of 
media  entirely  was  a  shocking 
revelation. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  re¬ 
port,  however,  to  indicate  what 
might  be  the  normal  turnover 
of  employes  in  any  business  or 
profession  in  that  period.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  many  young  graduates 
who  start  a  career  in  any  pro¬ 
fession  change  their  minds  and 
their  direction  after  an  initial 
experience. 

Also,  another  question  unan¬ 
swered  was  the  level  of  talent 
represented  by  those  who  left 
the  newspaper  business.  The  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  they  left  or 
were  hired  away  for  more  money 
or  what  they  considered  greater 
opportunity.  Is  it  fair,  however, 
to  assume  that  all  of  them  would 
have  become  top  flight  newsmen? 

Every  editor  can  point  to  for¬ 


mer  employes  who  were  hired 
away  or  who  left  the  newspaper 
without  any  regp-ets  on  the  part 
of  management  because  they 
“just  didn’t  have  it.” 

Nevertheless,  with  liberal  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  figures  for  these 
“howevers”  the  report  is  not  a 
happy  one  for  the  newspaper 
business.  All  publishers  and  li¬ 
ters  should  take  a  look  at  their 
newsrooms  to  see  if  they  can’t 
do  something  to  stem  this  flow  of 
the  good  journalism  school  grad¬ 
uates  they  do  have  on  their 
staffs. 

A  computer  will  never  do  the 
work  of  a  good  newspaper  re¬ 
porter. 


Keith  Named  Head 
Of  News  Service 

WaSIIINGTOs 

Robert  C.  Keith,  32,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post-Los  Angeles  Times 
News  Service.  He  .succeeds  ( 
Francis  B.  Kent,  the  .service’s 
first  editor,  who  returns  to  the 
Times  as  foreign  editor. 

Mr.  Keith  was  news  editor  of 
Congressional  Quarterly  Serv¬ 
ice.  He  is  a  U.  of  Michipui 
graduate  and  from  1956  to  I960 
was  editor  of  the  monthly 
Africa  Report,  He  is  .succeeded 
at  CQ  by  former  senior  writer, 
D.  Park  Teter. 


Do  U.S.  Writers  Face 
Soviet  Jail  Menace? 


Just  how  far  can  journalists  Far  East  that  included  seven 
from  the  United  States  go  in  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  So- 
Russia  these  days  without  fac-  viet  Union, 
ing  the  danger  of  being  thrown  The  first  of  a  probable  sill 
into  jail  for  espionage?  articles  by  Mr.  Gorkin  appeareol 

This  question  has  been  raised  in  Parade  Nov.  10,  and  the  sec- 
by  the  recent  experience  of  Yale  ond  is  scheduled  for  Nov.  21 
Professor  Frederick  Barghoorn,  The  latter  is  headlined  “Wii: 
who  spent  16  days  in  a  Soviet  the  First  Man  on  the  Moon  be 
prison  cell  following  his  arrest  a  John  Glenn  or  a  Uri  Gagarin!' 
while  questioning  Russians  for  The  Nov.  10  piece,  “An  On 
a  book  he  is  writing.  the-Snot  Renort  —  What’s  H»iv 


Khabarovsk  happened  to  be  a; 
English  teacher. 

In  the  last  10  years,  Mr.  Gor 


a  uooK  ne  is  writing.  the-Spot  Report  —  What’s  Hap 

More  Roving  Reporters  pening  on  the  Soviet-Chines 

Border,”  was  datelined  Kha 
Now,  it  was  pointed  out  this  barovsk,  U.S.S.R.  This  is  a  city 
week  by  Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  in  Siberia,  40  miles  from  Rec 
Parade,  the  Sunday  supplement,  China.  Mr.  Gorkin  asked  many 
only  regularly  assigned  corre-  questions  of  men  and  women  ot 
spondents  travel  as  journalists  the  streets  of  this  sensitiv* 
in  Russia.  Others  who  visit  the  border  city.  Their  faces  anc 
Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  nearby  scenes  were  pictured  b; 
of  getting  news  or  book  mate-  the  camera  of  Larry  Fried,  whe 
rial  are  given  a  tourist’s  visa,  has  accompanied  the  editor  or 
In  such  case,  Soviet  authorities  three  of  his  foreign  news  hunts 
might  easily  interpret  journal-  j^r.  Gorkin  speaks  some  Rus 
ists;  questioning  of  people  and  ^ut  found  that  many  h 

taking  of  photographs  as  spy-  questioned  in  Russia  knew  Eng 
mg”  depending  upon  diplomatic  lutourist  Guide  i 

policies  of  the  moment.  Khabarovsk  happened  to  be  a: 

“There  should  be  more  of  this  teacher, 

kind  of  roving  reporting  on  the  Gor 

part  of  journalists  of  toth  coun-  estimated,  he  has  travele 

tries  Mr.  Gorkin  said.  He  re-  ^^out  500,000  miles.  His  tota 
cently  returned  from  a  23,000-  ^  gg  ggo 

mile  trip  to  Europe  and  the  ^^^ile  he  didn’t  get  all  th. 

stories  he  sought,  he  said  hi 
expects  to  write  several  more  oi 
Russia,  including  changes  ir 
Moscow  life  since  he  made  E' 
first  trip  there  in  1955. 

Mr.  Gorkin  asked  permissiot 
to  visit  the  cosmonaut  base 
but  was  refused.  He  also  hac 
hoped  to  see  the  “hot  line”  liE 
ing  the  Kremlin  and  the  White 
House,  which  he  inspired.  He 
was  told,  however,  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  was  on  vacation  and 
no  one  else  could  help  him. 
Mr.  Gorkin  said  he  walks 
Je«  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade,  in-  the  places  he  visifc 

terviewi  Russians  on  recent  visit  to  “soaking  up  information  like  s 
Soviet  cities.  sponge.” 
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T  e  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  knows... 
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,  Jerry  Born.  Composing  Room  Foreman 


Witlie  Butler,  Head  Machinist 


' STAR  AUrOSETHR 

is  a  natural  companion  to  the  f/ecfronic  Computer 


The  electronic  STAR  AutoSetter  easily 
meets  the  demands  for  maximum  speed 
and  reliability  made  by  the  RCA  301 
Electronic  Computer,  now  in  use  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

14  STAR  AutoSetters  at  the  Times 
keep  as  many  linecasting  machines  at 
maximum  production  with  computer-' 
prepared  tape.  The  speed  and  reliability 
of  the  STAR  AutoSetter  system,  proven 


under  test,  made  it  a  natural  companion 
to  the  RCA  Computer. 

An  investment  in  the  electronic  STAR 
AutoSetter  is  returned  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  with  the  former  mechanical 
equipment,  because  the  absence  of  mov¬ 
ing  parts  saves  many  maintenance  hours. 
Speed  to  spare  is  built  into  the  STAR 
AutoSetter  and  it  will  operate  any  line¬ 
casting  machine  at  its  maximum  capacity. 


Photo  by  L.  >1.  Times  Staff  Photographer,  John  Malmin 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

BRANCH:  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

AGENCIES:  CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTRUL  AND  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 


i’ritileil  in  U.S.A. 


Bob  August  of  The  Cleveland  Press 

—His  sport  pages  are  hot . . .  and  so  is  August 


Bob  August  is  sports  editor  of  The  Cleveland  Press.  It  is  a 
challenging  assignment  in  a  city  where  fans  demand  the  best  in 
sports  coverage  as  well  as  team  performance  and  are  vocal  if  they 
don’t  get  it. 

This  calls  for  superior  pages,  and  Bob  and  his  staff  not  only 
call  their  shots  on  the  Cleveland  teams— the  Browns,  Indians, 
and  Barons— but  range  the  entire  sporting  scene  from  the  sand- 
lots  on  up  to  deliver  the  best. 

Bob  leads  his  pages  with  colorful  columnist,  Frank  Gibbons. 
Picture  coverage  is  alive,  and  frequent  use  is  made  of  sketches, 
diagrams,  cartoons.  The  Press  sports  section  sparkles  with  inside- 
the-clubhouse  reporting. 

Bob  joined  The  Press  in  1946  following  college  (Wooster)  and 


three  years  in  the  Navy.  He  was  copy  boy,  assistant  makeuj 
editor,  and  copy  reader  before  moving  into  sports.  He  covera 
the  Browns  for  five  years,  was  named  executive  sports  edito 
in  1957,  and  sports  editor  in  1958. 

Bob  followed  closely  the  football  career  of  Ernie  Davis,  wrot 
frequently  about  his  courageous  but  losing  fight  to  conqu# 
leukemia  on  the  eve  of  his  professional  debut  with  the  Browns 

One  of  Bob’s  and  The  Press  sports  department’s  bigg^ 
achievemer'^s  is  the  pro  football  doubleheader,  an  idea  con 
ceived  by  The  Press  and  the  Browns,  with  a  portion  of  tb 
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Bob  August  of  The  Cleveland  Press 

—His  sport  pages  are  hot . . .  and  so  is  August 


Bob  August  is  sports  editor  of  The  Cleveland  Press.  It  is  a 
challenging  assignment  in  a  city  where  fans  demand  the  best  in 
sports  coverage  as  well  as  team  performance  and  are  vocal  if  they 
don’t  get  it. 


three  years  in  the  Navy.  He  was  copy  boy,  assistant  makeupj 
editor,  and  copy  reader  before  moving  into  sports.  He  covered^ 
the  Browns  for  five  years,  was  named  executive  sports  editor! 
in  1957,  and  sports  editor  in  1958. 


This  calls  for  superior  pages,  and  Bob  and  his  staff  not  only 
call  their  shots  on  the  Cleveland  teams — the  Browns,  Indians, 
and  Barons— but  range  the  entire  sporting  scene  from  the  sand- 
lots  on  up  to  deliver  the  best. 

Bob  leads  his  pages  with  colorful  columnist,  Frank  Gibbons. 
Picture  coverage  is  alive,  and  frequent  use  is  made  of  sketches, 
diagrams,  cartoons.  The  Press  sports  section  sparkles  with  inside- 
the-clubhouse  reporting. 

Bob  joined  The  Press  in  1946  following  college  (Wooster)  and 


Bob  followed  closely  the  football  career  of  Ernie  Davis,  wroUj 
frequently  about  his  courageous  but  losing  fight  to  conquer] 
leukemia  on  the  eve  of  his  professional  debut  with  the  Browne, 


One  of  Bob’s  and  The  Press  sports  department’s  biggest^ 
achieveiner‘^s  is  the  pro  football  doubleheader,  an  idea  con¬ 
ceived  by  The  Press  and  the  Browns,  with  a  portion  of  thej 
proceeds  going  to  the  paper’s  Helping  Hand  Fund.  The  firetj 
doubleheader  in  1962  drew'  77,683  fans.  This  year  83,218  saw* 
New  York  beat  Detroit  and  Baltimore  defeat  the  Browns. 
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